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| The “Priceless Ingredient” of every product is the honor and integrity of its maker | 











SQUIBB WEEK 


November 19th to 25th. Dur- 
ing that week progressive 
drug stores everywhere will 
display Squibb Household 
Products. 

It will be greatly to your 
advantage to make a list 
now of the articles you need 
and. buy them from your 
druggist during Squibb 
Week. 
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PROTECTED BY PROFESSIONAL HONOR 
omits oR "[ prossce ta’ rainary, commercial atic 


Squibb’s Boric Aci 
pom ie tee ilehine Ga Your druggist will tell you that any article bear- 
ing; granular form for solutions. ing the Squibb label is sure to be as pure as it is possible 
to make it, of finest quality, and efficacious. But it is 


Squibb’s Castor Oil—specially refined, . 
bland in taste; dependable. important that you should know also the reasons for this 
superiority. 





Squibb’s Bicarbonate of Soda—ex- 
aa a, From its beginning the Squibb oe has been a 
as professional undertaking. Its founder, Edward R. Squibb, 
le deat aes tom — was himself a physician and chemist of distinction. In 
catin, Guutthin am Einetads ell founding the Squibb Laboratories his sole purpose was 
stance. Corrects mouth acidity. to render service to the medical profession through the 
manufacture of pure and reliable chemical and pharma- 


Squibb’s Dental Prophylactic—an . 
ceutical products. 


agreeable, mild antiseptic and astrin- 
gent mouth wash. ° 
ain For more than three generations the House of Squibb 
Squibb’s Cold Cream—an exquisite h t d the high f 1 dard of 
Samumidn i adiees eimeeiiien as maintaine e high professional standard of purity 
Ser the- care of the chia. and quality set by its founder. Rigid control exercised 
over every product bearing the Squibb label insures the 


Squibb’s Stearate of Zinc—a soft and < -? “ ° . 
protective Soniied ft veel purity. distinctive quality demanded by the Squibb standard. 


Cente Raw ete se The value of the Squibb professional standard is as 
suman cade dan tear al aoe evident to you as to your druggist. For example, take 
ety Sere Ce Squibb’s Milk of Magnesia. It is made by a special 

process, in glass-lined tanks, of Squibb quality ingredi- 


Squibb’s Flexible Collodion— (liquid p ; ° “alg 
court plaster) produces a lasting film. ents, which insure its superiority. 


Squibb’s Glycerin Suppositories— When you buy milk of magnesia, dental cream or any 
ac Gen Soe ey pee. of the familiar products described on this page, there is 
ents—infants and adults. ° 

, one name that assures you of the protection of profes- 

Squibb’e Cod Liver O8—-cslected finest sional honor and knowledge. That name is Squibb. 


ess wae eos SOU BB 


taste. Rich in vitamine. 
General Offices: 80 Beekman Street, New York City 
Laboratories: Brooklyn, N. Y. and New Brunswick, N. J. 














- SOLD BY RELIABLE DRUGGISTS EVERYWHERE, IN ORIGINAL SEALED‘ PACKAGES 


Copyright, 1922, E. R. meet 
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Out of the wheat field 


Care” cometh strength 


satena~all wheat. nut-brown and sweet 


The one supreme food of the world, for ages, has been WHEAT. And the one supreme 
whole-wheat, all-wheat food cereal of America, for over 43 years, has been WHEATENA. 

Wheatena is the pride of the wheat harvest—the plumpest, finest grain that’s grown. 
All the great body-building,; health-giving elements of the wheat are there—roasted and 
toasted to give them that matchless nut-brown flavor. 








Wheatena is a man’s food—packed full of hearty, strength-sustaining nutriments 
that “stick to the ribs.” Children love Wheatena—never grow tired of it. And it 
supplies just the nourishment they require for strong, vigorous growth of bone and 
tissue. _ 

Serve Wheatena for breakfast tomorrow. One package gives you 12 pounds of the 
“most appetizing and wholesome food you can buy. You just stir it in slightly salted 
boiling water and boil for 3 minutes or more. Nothing simpler. 





Wheatena is on sale everywhere—at practically all grocers. Also served in hotels, 
restaurants and dining cars. Write for free sample package and book of recipes. 


The Wheatena Company, Wheatenaville, Rahway, New Jersey 


FIRST THING IN THE MORNING SINCE 1879 








~ Why Some Peop 


a. 
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le Are Never 


At Ease Among Strangers 


at once. They are calm, well-poised. 

They have a certain dignity about 
them, a certain calm assurance which makes 
people respect them. It is because they 
know exactly what to do and say on every 
occasion that they are able to mingle with 
the most highly cultivated people and yet 
be entirely at ease. 

But there are some people who are never 
at ease among strangers. Because they 
do not know the right thing to do at the 
right time, they are awkward, self-conscious. 
They are afraid to accept invitations because 
they do not know what to wear, how to 
acknowledge introductions, how to make 
people like them. They are timid in the 
presence of celebrated people because they 
do not know when to rise and when to remain 
seated, when to speak and when to remain 
silent, when to offer one’s chair and when 
not to. They are always uncomfortable 
and embarrassed when they are in the 
company of — men and women. 

It is only by knowing definitely, without 
the slightest doubt, what to do, say, write 
and wear on all occasions, under all condi- 
tions, that one is able to be dignified, charm- 
ing and well-poised at all times. 


Peer: of culture can be recognized 


How Etiquette Gives Charm 
and Poise 


Etiquette means good manners. It means 
knowing what to do at the right time, what 
to say at the right time. It consists of 
certain important little laws 


crease be allowed to remain? May lump 
sugar be taken up with the fingers? \ 

There are other problems, too , 
—many of them. Should the man 
rise when he accepts a cup of tea 
from the hostess? Should he thank 
her? Who should be served first? 
Is it good form to accept a second 
cup? What is the secret of creat- 
ing conversation and making people 
find you pleasant and agreeable? 

It is so easy to commit embarrassing 
blunders, so easy to do what is wrong. 
But etiquette tells us just what is 
expected of us and guards us from all 
humiliation and discomfort. 


entirely unfolded or should the center , 
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Etiquette in Public 


Here are some questions which will 
help. you find out just how much you 
know about the etiquette that must 
be observed among strangers. See 
how many of them you can answer: 

When a man and woman enter the 
theatre together, who walks first down 
the aisle? When the usher points out 
the seats, does the man enter first or 
the woman? 

There is nothing that so quickly reveals 
one’s true station and breeding than awkward, 
poor manners at the table. Should the knife 
be held in the left hand or the right? Should 
olives be eaten with the fingers or with a 
fork? How is lettuce eaten? What is the 
correct and cultured way to eat corn on the 
cob? Are the finger-tips of both hands placed 
into the finger-bowl at once, or just one at a 
time? 

When a man walks in the 





of good conduct that have 
been adopted by the best 
circles in Europe and 
America and which serve as a 
barrier to keep the uncul- 
tured and ill-bred out of the 
circles where they would 
be uncomfortable and em- 
barrassed. 

People with good manners, 
therefore, are people whose 
poise and dignity impress you 
immediately with a certain 
awe, a certain respect. Eti- 
quette makes them graceful, 
confident. It enables them to 


ments? 


ment? 


proper way 





Do You Know 


how to introduce men and 
women correctly 


how to word invitations, an- 
nouncements, acknowledg- 


how to register at a hotel? 

how to take leave of the 
hostess after an entertain- 

how to plan home and church 
weddings? 


how to use table silver in the 


how to do at all times, under 
all conditions, the cultured, 
correct thing? 


street with two women does he 
walk between them or next to 
the curb? Who enters the 
street car first, the man or the 
woman? When does a man tip 
his hat? On what occasions is 
it considered bad form for him 
to pay a woman’s fare? May a 
man on any occasion hold a 
woman’s arm when they are 
walking together? 

Some people learn all about 
etiquette and correct conduct 
by associating with cultured 
people and learning what to do 
and say at the expense of many 
embarrassing blunders. But 
most people are now learning 








mingle with the most cultured 
people and be perfectly at ease. It takes 
away their self-consciousness, their timidity. 
By knowing what is expected of them, what 
is the correct thing to do and say they become 
calm, dignified and well-poised—and they 
are welcomed and admired in the highest 
circles of business and society. 


Here’s the Way People 
Ju Us 


Let us pretend that we are in the drawing- 
room and the hostess is serving tea. Numerous 
little questions of conduct confront us. If we 
know what to do we are happy, at ease. But if 
we do not know the correct and cultured thing 
to do, we are ill at ease. We know we are be- 
traying ourselves.. We know that those who are 
with us can tell immediately, simply by watching 
us and talking to us, if we are not cultured. 

For instance, one must know how to eat cake 
correctly. Should it be taken up in the fingers 


or eaten with a fork? Should the napkin be 


quickly and easily through the 
famous Book of Etiquette—a splendid, care- 
fully compiled, authentic guide toward correct 
manners on all occasions. 


The Book of Etiquette 


The Book of Etiquette makes it possible for 
‘ou to do, say, write and wear what is abso- 
utely correct and in accord with the best form 

on every occasion—whether you are to be 
bridesmaid at a wedding or usher at a friend’s 
private theatre party. It covers everyday 
etiquette in all its phases. There are chapters on 
the etiquette of engagements, weddings, dances, 
parties and all social entertainments. There are 
interesting chapters on correspondence, invi- 
tations, calls and i L : 

New chapters on the etiquette in foreign 

countries have been added, and there are many 
helpful hints to the man or woman who travels. 

ith the Book of Etiquette to refer to, there 
can be no mistakes, no embarrassment. One 
knows exactly what is correct and what is in- 
correct. And by knowing so definitely that one 
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restaurant. 
up the fork or leave it for the waiter to attend to? - Or 
should one of the men pick it up? 
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Many embarrassing blunders can be made in the public 


Should the young lady in the picture pick 


is perfect in the art of etiquette, a confident 
poise is developed which enables one to appear 
in the most elaborate drawing-room, among the 
most brilliant and highly cultured people, with- 
out feeling the least bit ill at ease. 


Send No Money 


To enable everyone, everywhere, to examine 
the famous Book of Etiquette without obligation, 
we make this special offer to send the complete 
two-volume set free for 5 days to anyone re- 
questing it. Entirely free—no money in ad- 
vance. All that is necessary is your name and 
address on the coupon below and the Book of 
Etiquette will be sent to you at once’ at our 
expense. You have the privilege of examining 
it, reading it, and deciding for yourself whether 
or not you want to keep it. 

Send for the Book of Etiquette today. Read 
some of the interesting chapters. Surprise your 
friends and acquaintances with your knowledge 
of what to do, say, write and wear on all oc- 
casions. And when you have been fully con- 
vinced that etiquette widens your circle of 
friends, makes you admired and respected, 
increases your knowledge of society and its 
requirements, gives you poise, self-confidence 
and charm—keep the set and send us $3.50 in 
full payment. But if you are not utterly de- 
lighted after the 5-day free trial, simply return 
books and you won’t be out a cent. 

The Book of Etiquette is published in hand- 
some cloth binding decorated in gold. Send for 
your set today. Just the coupon, remember— 
no money. But get your coupon off NOW. 
Nelson Doubleday, Inc., Dept. 3910, Garden 
City, N. Y. 


NELSON DOUBLEDAY, Inc. 
Dept. 3910, Garden City, N. Y. 

Without money in advance or obligation on my part, 
send me the Two-Volume set of the Book Etiquette. 
Within 5 days I will either return the books or send you 
$3.50 in full payment. It is understood that | am not 
° to keep the books if I am not delighted with them. 


Check this square if want,these books with the beauti- 
Ofer tut leather binding at $3.00 with 5 days’ examina- 
tion privilege. 


Orders outside of the U. S. are payable $3.50 cash with order. 
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Do YOU Know the 
English Language of To-day? 


Are you familiar with the wealth of new | conversation of your friends?. Can you define 
words with which our already wonderfully | and pronounce them accurately for your 
expressive tongue has been enriched since | children? . 
the Great War—even during the past few Packed in the pages of this wonderful 
months? Have you amplified your vocabulary | volume—the handiest of abridged diction- 
with all of them? Can you, on the instant, use | aries—you have instantly available the defini- 
them correctly in. your conversation and | tions of over 83,000 terms, more than in any 
writings? Do you fully comprehend their | other dictionary of its size, including the very 
true meaning when you see them in the | /atest words that have come into our language! 
current newspapers, periodicals, and books, | And in addition, a veritable treasure trove of 
and in your daily mail—when you hear them |} valuable, authentic information is yours in 
from the pulpit, on the stage, and in the} the new Funk & Wagnalls 


Desk Standard Dictionary 














A Marvel of Up-to-Dateness, Comprehensiveness, Definitive deal Fer Personal Use 
SS, and Accuracy Authors, Writers of Advertisements, Lawyers, Students, and 
others, when traveling, will find the Desk Standard Dictionary 
Think of a dictionary containing all the newest words in our language! With their most heipful companion. Slips coally inte «' eultcass, 
a or ret c am is mos n n 
over 83,000 words and phrases defined, explained, pronounced, and traced to their Se SS a ee oe ' 
social correspondence, will find it satisfactorily comprehensive 





original sources for you! With answers to nearly 400,000 questions in all branches ae cone. | 

of human knowledge! With the most common meaning given first, and all defini- pears terse nt wow 
tions expressed with incomparable clearness! With 1,200 up-to-date, clear pictorial 
illustrations! With information concerning persons, places, countries, cities, states, 
battles, treaties, mountains, rivers, etc., such as Lloyd George, Dardanelles, Foch, 
Chateau-Thierry, Bolsheviki, V enizelos, Senlis, Piave, Argonne! With all the 
authority and accuracy of the great Unabridged Standard Dictionary from which 
it is derived! Think of such a Dictionary containing this and more information of 
vital importance, all compressed into 900 pages in a ‘volume less than one and one- 
half inches in thickness—think of such a source of facts which it behooves everyone 
to know, and you have pictured Funk & Wagnalls Desk Standard Dictionary! 


Supplies Information on Practically Everything That Can Be 
ressed in English 

It is difficult to estimate the immense cultural value and the great every-day 
practical utility of the information given in the Desk Standard Dictionary on 
many thousands of terms in such subjects as politics, business, music, art, litera- 
ture, law, medicine, agriculture, philosophy, history, science, religion, etc. It 
includes facts of broad interest upon practically every topic that can be discussed, 
or that can be expressed in the English language! ONLY $2.75 es, i 

This remarkable volume also gives you a thorough, practical, and instructive “It is a work of uncom- 
treatment of synonyms, giving not mere lists of sy nonymous words but examples 
of use in actual sentences, clearly showing their varying shades of meaning.. With 
these are many lists of antonyms—an exclusive and most helpful feature. It gives 
you the leading events of American and English history. In it you will find a 




















dable size, despite its 





number of lists, phrases, and tables—coins, astronomy, weights and measures, metric 
- Pages, and economy 
system, chemical elements, presidents, sovereigns of England, laws, prefixes and of space and skill in ar- 
suffixes, foreign words and phrases, etc. rangement have 
ce poe to a very unu- 
In addition to its other features, many of them exclusive, Funk sual degree.” 
Spieadidly Illustrated & Wagnalls Desk Standard Dictionary contains numerous full- St. Louis Republic 


page illustrations, scientifically correct and unusually attractive, which visualize for you the 
information sought for, such as the page plates of Agricultural Implements—Bark of Trees — 
Examples of Architecture—Types of Land and Wa ater Birde—Ty, pes of Cattle—Types of Dogs — 

Food and Game Fishes—Types of Flowers—Types of Horses—Types of Fowls—Common 
American Leaves, etc. 








In the Home In the Office In the School FEATURES Spells, pronounces, defines over 83,000 terms. 
It will be a constant fount It should be in the hands of It has now established itself } dinate ex toe Ta De all branches of 
of information for the growing —, . aw i as the most easily understand- Sestrations, intlodiog sumerons fal pene pm vcng aya ly 
~ ” - able classroom dictionary pub- 6ynonym treatment. Contains over 900 pages. Has Patent Thumb- 


boy or girl—of dependable, evidence at the conference 


easily understood explanations table and on the desk of every ‘ished. It will answer more Notch Quick Reference Index. 





of those things which are most pop Big business houses classroom questions: with au- 

often the cause of query and their thority than any -other dic- Beautiful Half-Leather Binding 

doubt in the mind of youngsters with it, an order for 125 copies tionary of its size. It indicates Size: 6% inches wide, 8% inches high, and less than 134 inches 
being received recently from & pronunciation by the text-book thick, printed on special thin paper. 


in school. It will also serve as 
large insurance company. Pro- key and the revised scientific 


an arbiter and information 

~ ‘bureau for the grown-ups. It ject, Your 5 x documents alphabet. All information in the Only $2. 75 Postage 16c extra 
includes all words in ordinary lutely dependable guide-book book is in one simple alpha- 
use and in defining them gives at your stenographer's right betical order. Principal events Sold at all Book-stores, or Order Direct from this Coupon by 
authoritative information in ali hand. An error in spelling or jn American and English his- copying it, or writing it on a post-card, NOW. 
branches of human knowledge. Punctuation may change the tory are recorded in alphabeti- — =< 1 





entire meaning of a contract or 
al 4 
letter. Supply your employees pines. Secon aGvanew of | FUNK & WAGNALLS COMPANY, Dept. 612 


Its presence in the home is an 
science cov ‘ Thorough 
fen vered 7 354-360 Fourth Avenue, New York City 


evidence of care in the rearing 


I 
of children. tionaries NOW. synonym treatment, etc. 1 iy Ape sims a 3 ID, for | 
enctos€ $2. e: a 

Whether You Wantt Kno how to pronounce, divide, spell, understand, or define thou- | which please of me 7 HE ew DESK "STA NDA RD Dic- | 

0 W sands of words, phrases, terms, proper names, etc., such as r TIONARY, bound in ‘half leather, indexed. 1 

Ju av Maximalist uestionnaire gas-helmet 1 r 

abow Division gob " shoe k troops Proration i ME TIL IPEELIELET ELE TIP PEELE ke i 

pussyfoot y bond matic 

oo Seae dios H : a v9 Sal ELE Aa ea seg a nt fat Mc ME So l 
Cantigny massif anti-aircr etc., etc. BR dk oo cgnrhesceneehedoente cobeesborened dbar ones +97 hee 

jazz-band Aviatik P S ote H ‘4 : 

~ , = hty You re Sure to Find lt in The ra atl ien pase 3 7 = like Skala oth -4 d see its tbh ot — rs i 
‘ershin: . . “a wisi is dictionary, ric: nn +m - 

Saint-Mihiel Anzac Volume This Coupon Brings You yj sexii?nciose $6.16: or exquisitely bound in’ fall crushed Levent, | 

gilt edges, hand-tooled, raised bands, boxed, enclose $12.00. 
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Tz YOU are a mother you 
know what it means when 
suddenly there creeps into your 
heart the fear that von chi 


How terrifyin: feel That 
this chubby I tle being is 
reachin our love! F 
Day by Say 1 I felt my child grow 
away from me. 
felt would lead to things I dreaded 
in other children—disobedience 

= ilfulness, —~ ameentt in -tem per 


child’s heart, I 

dren weadmired about the Parents Ass'n, an or- 

ganization of 30,000 parents. My friend said: 
. method in ch 


ration along ines emesingty cosy Sr any iy aS 
spply Re jp cteo enderest, vy ‘eading educators. It covers 
. whet Course fi parents 
5 ot tate. m ‘or 
system. put Inte an results 
thousands of all over the that t 2 d 
for the Free of the Association, ** Ss 
oe Training.’’ It this new oe and ti = 
“Wir don't wou owad for . at once? 
PARENTS ASSOCIA TION, Dept. 1<'v Pleasant Hill, Ohio 








JUST OFF THE PRESS 


GETTING YOUR NAME IN PRINT 


By H.S.McCAULEY 


GHow S you exactly how to cooperate with the 
newspapers in nies publicit If you've 
ever had a clash with the press, this boo k will 
show you why, and how to avoid a pA oc- 
currence. So far as we know, there is no volume 
of similar nature in print. Written by a news- 
paper man with years of experience, who knows 
that newspapers run things their way regardless 
of what you may do, he takes you behind the 
scenes and shows you what is printable as news 
and what is not. 

Indispensable to doctors, lawyers, ministers, 
public officials, candidates, teachers, persons in 
society, advertising men, writers, manufacturers, 
and business men. 

Small i2mo. Cloth. 12: 1.26, net, 
at booksellers; or from the tn. a, $1 Ss po 


FUNK & WAGNALLS COMPANY, - 354-360 FOURTH AVENUE - NEW YORK 
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Could You Use 
More Money? 


You can have a permanent 
source of income-in spare time 
—$25—$50—$100 or more a 
month, depending on the 
amount of time you can give us. 


We need in every community a 
capable, active man or woman 
who can devote a few hourseach 
week to the pleasant and profit- 
able work of obtaining new 
and. renewal subscription 
orders for The Literary Digest. 


Scores of energetic people will 
be quick to take advantage of 
this splendid opportunity. Will 
you be one of them? You can 
qualify for appointment without 
experience or investment. Mail 
the coupon today and we will 
send full particulars of our offer. 


oo oo 


THE LITERARY DIGEST, Dept. 120, 
354-360 Fourth Avenue, New York, N. Y. 
Gentlemen:—Please send me full particulars 
of your income plan for spare hours. 





Name. 
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World 


raining in 


The La’ gest Business 


typits traimedy the Te ~oreeke ate. ign 





fag gare repere 


tne ak ao Send tor bi bi Tells 
you all mai double tare isha geet 


THE TULLOSS SCHOOL, 1935.1 College Hill, Spriactield, Ohio 





oltdeme ier) MO lel ny 


ak. rears 3 Sree 


SCHOOL 


AMERICAN 
Dept. H.7528 Orexel Ave. & 58th St. cHrcaeo) 


OOK MANUSCRIPTS WANTED 
All Subjects—Fiction, Travel, Art, Biography, etc. 
Immediate Reading & Report. 
Dorrance & Co., Pub., 308 Walnut St., Phila. 




















PATENT ESSENTIALS 
By John F. Robb, LL.B., LL.M., M.P.L. 

A new rudimentary and practical treatise on the 
nature of patents, the mechanism of their procure- 
ment, scientific drafting of patent claims, conduct 

of cases, and special proceedings, including forms. 
8vo. Cloth. 452 pages. Mlustrated. $5.00 net; by mail, $5.16 


Fuah & Wagna'ls Company, 354-360 Fourth Avenue, New York 




















Three Talented Artists 
Joined in Designing 
This Lamp 












the lamps you see in these 
ys of commercialism 
are the work of designing 


Decorative Arts League 
could offer such a price 
= —-. a = 


inc 
hi base on b cast tte 
ea a lium, shaft 


‘ores. 

But this exquisite little 
— ge Aurora” antes 
m named by an artist 
because of the purity of 
its Greek lines—was de- 
signed b the united 
talents of an architect 
and interior decorator, 
a painter, a 


tral brown or in_ ivory 
white, shade 


famous sculp- golden yellow. 
were Inside of shades 
old rose to 


w! 
working on x. 
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How to speak 
and write 


Masterly English 


Asa result of thousands of tests, 
Sherwin Cody found that the 
average —— is only 61% efi- 
etent in t tal points of English. 
Ina five-minute conversation, or 
in an average one-page letter, 
from five to fifty errors will appear. 
It is surprising how many experi- 
enced stenographers fail in spell- 
ing such common words as ** busi- 
ness, “abbreviate,” ete. It is 
nea how many business 
say “between you and I’" in- 
onend of* ‘between you and me, 
and use “ who" for“ whom," and & ——— 
mispronounce the simplest words. SHERWIN CODY 
Few persons know, whether to use 
one or two “e's” or, “m's* or “r’s,”” whether to spell 
words with “ie” or “ei,” and when to use commas in 
order to make their meaning absolutely clear. 


A Remarkable Discovery 


Mr. Cody has specialized in English for the past 20 years 
But instead of going along in the old way he has applied 
scientific Deiectones to teach mS i correct use of our 
nguage. He made tens of thousands of tests of his 
various devices before inventing his present method. In 
all his teste he found that the trouble with old methods 
is that points learned do not stick in the mind. In school 
you were asked to remember rules, and if you forgot the 
rules you_ never could tell what was right and what was 
wrong. For five years Mr. Cody worked almost day and 
night tos Sed a way to replace bad habits in writing and 
speech wi ones. And as a result of his experience 
he ev olved mh wonderful new 


Self-Correcting Method 





lesson given on any pase. then you 
see exactly how Mr. Cody himself would correct it. You 
mark your errors and check them in the first blank 
——~ ol Next week you try that page again, on the 
seco ‘ked sheet, correct your errors, and check 
them in the second column. You see at a glance what 
you have learned and" what you have f failed to remember, 
until you have reached the 100% point in spelling, punc- 
tuation, grammar, and expression. 


Only 15 Minutes a Day 


A remarkable advantage of Mr. Cody's course is the speed 
with which these habit-forming practice drills can be 
carried out. 


Your efforts are automatically concentratec en 
the mistakes Ing are in the habit of making, and thro 
.or the Ee incorrect way, vam a ee sere a 


re is no cedious” copying. 
There is no heart-breaking bi. LT 


NEW BOOK FREE 


a f you feel ed lack of lage power, if you are ever 

mistakes, you cannot command the 
oxact words to express + pd r ideas, our new booklet ‘ How 
to Speak and Write Masterly English” will prove a 
revelation to you. Merely mail the coupon, and it will 
be sent by return mail. rn how Sherwin Cody's 
new invention makes command of language easy to gain 
in 15 minutes a a 


Mail this coupon or a postal AT ONCE 


Sherwin Cody School of English 
710 Searle Building Rochester, N. Y. 


(Se eee SE EE BR ee eee 
SHERWIN CODY SCHOOL OF ENGLISH 
710 Searle Building, Rochester, New York 


Please send me at onee an Yree Book, “ How to Speak 
and Write Masterly Englis' 
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THE INDUSTRIAL CODE 
oS ee eee Watts 2. 
capital “and labor, with a code or panels for bet- 
ter working relations. 
12mo. Cloth. 576 pages. $4.00 net; by mail, $4. 
Funk &Wagnalls Company, 354-360 Fourth preg nara 
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There’s a lot of style in 


ilies Schaffner & Marx Overcoats 


There’s style in the lines and the cut of 
ae coats; in the easy drape; there’s style 
in tbe fine woolens and expert tailoring 


i They heen gin well dressed: ‘and economize for you 
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HIPS THAT TOUCH LIQUOR shall never touch our 
shores, says Attorney-General Daugherty, in effect, when 


he ends the sale of liquor on Shipping Board vessels, and 
then evens things up by forbidding any foreign ship to carry in- 


toxicants. within three miles $f our 
ecast. That this is the high-water 
mark of Prohibition is generally 
coneeded. In the words of the 
Boston Herald, “it serves notice on 
the world that the United States 
is in earnest in its Prohibition ex- 
periment, and that no call has yet 
been sounded for the beating of a 
retreat.’’ As far as making Prohi- 
bition follow the flag on the Govern- 
ment-owned Shipping Board _ liners 
is concerned, there is wide agree- 
ment in the press that it was the 
only decent, logical, honest thing 
‘to do. But when it comes to for- 
bidding foreign ships to carry alco- 
holic liquors within our territorial 
"waters, even tho the bars may 
be locked and the supply of drink- 
ables sealed, many papers seem to 
think there is room for argument. 

Mr. Daugherty’s ruling is based 
on a study of precedents and 
Supreme Court opinions. He feels 
convinced, he says, that ‘“‘the 
National Prohibition Act is an act 
of general jurisdiction in force 
wherever the Eighteenth Amend- 
ment applies, and the courts of the 
United States have jurisdiction 
to punish its violation on the 
high seas.”” American ships are, 
of course, “territory subject to the 
jurisdiction” of the United States. 


DRYING THE OCEAN 








Chairman Lasker of the Shipping Board promptly ordered 


the intoxicants removed from ships under his control, remark- 

ing that the “ dry” opposition toa ship subsidy might now 

vanish. The ruling was made public on October 6 and 

foreign ships were given until 

“ October 14 to rid themselves of 
FIRST AID—IN YOUR NAME their liquors. Further delay by 
ONDAY, September 25th, while the fearful means of court injuncticn was 


details of the Smyrna tragedy were still 
crowding the cables, a committee came to our 
offices from the Near East Relief, the Y. M. 
C. A., and the Y. W. C. A., those splendid or- 
ganizations of great-hearted men and women, 
who are always in haste to reach a helping hand 
to suffering humanity. A ship was that day 
entering Gibraltar, they said, loaded with food 
for Russia. At no sacrifice to its original pur- 
pose its cargo could be bought and diverted to 
Constantinople. But no funds were then 
available. ‘“‘Will you help us?’ asked the 
Committee. “Will The Literary Digest do 
something in this awful emergency to stave 
off. the utter annihilation of 500,000 people?”’ 

At that moment it seemed to us that we 
could feel the heart-beat of the American 
people; we could foresee the warm surge of 
quick compassion that would sweep the na- 
tion; we knew how you would have us answer 
—and in your behalf, and for you, we bor- 
rowed one hundred and seventy-six thousand 
dollars and bought the entire cargo. That 
food was rushed at once, as first aid, to feed 
the hungry mouths of famished refugees. 

Yet this is not a tithe—a merest fraction of 
what is needed. Other shiploads of food must 
follow as quickly as you can send them. We 
have already discounted our faith in you. 
We have told the Committees to buy and 
to keep on buying food, and to send a veritable 
fleet of ships, until not one aged man or help- 
less woman shall cry out in an agony of despair 
over a family dying before their eyes, until not 
one innocent child shall moan with hunger 
which none can appease. 

Do you know what has happened—what is 
still happening while you read these words? 
Turn at once to page 11 of this issue and 
read the full story. 








predicted. 

What do the men who own, 
manage, navigate, and work the 
ships say about this new policy, 
which affects every passenger ship 
sailing to or from an American 
port? Discussion in steamship- 
owning cireles, according to the 
New York Journal of Commerce, has 
brought out the following sugges- 
tions regarding what may happen 
“‘when all the seas run dry” with 
the enforcement of the new ruling: 


“Diversion of many of the pas- 
senger carriers to Canadian ports 
on the Atlantic and the Pacific. 

“‘Retaliatory regulations against 
American ships under laws which 
British.newspapers assert are avail- 
able. 

‘* Loss of trade to freight-carrying 
ships—particularly those which also 
operate passenger services. 

“Possible transfer to foreign flag 
of ships which are now under the 
American colors. 

“‘Long court proceedings insti- 
tuted through application for an 
injunction. 

‘Possible requirements that cer- 
tain forms of American exports be 
earried only on ships flying the 
flag of the purchasing nation. 

‘* Loss of patronage for American 





The Supreme Court has held, in Mr. Daugherty’s words, “ that the 
Eighteenth Amendment marks a revolution in our former national 
policy toward intoxicating liquor, and does not confine its pro- 
hibition in any meticulous way within the United States, but on 
the contrary its intent was, so far as possible, to ‘stop the whole 
business.’” The Attorney-General is forced to conclude “that 
foreign ships carrying intoxicating beverage liquors as ships’ 
stores or otherwise within the three-mile limit of our shores are 
violating the provisions of the National Prohibition Act.” To 
exempt them ‘‘ would be a grievous surrender of our sovereignty.” 
Moreover, the result ‘“‘would be to produce unfair conditions 
of competition for our own citizens and shipping interests.” 


ships running in competition with foreign flag lines. 
‘Possible serious effect on anticipated business for American 
ships which are under contract for winter cruises.” 


The officers who rule and navigate the ships also have some- 
thing to say. An official of the Neptune Association of Licensed 
Masters and Mates is quoted in the New York Tribune as follows: 


“The burdens of the ship officers will be made more heavy. 
The captain of a ship is held accountable for liquor brought into 
American territory and may be subject to a heavy fine. The 
temptation for ships’ crews to bootleg liquor, especially on pas- 
senger ships, will be great.” 


And then there are the men who work the ships. Seamen on 
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French, Spanish, and Italian ships, for instance, are legally enti- 
tled to wine as part of their meals, and the New York manager of 
the Holland-American Line is quoted in the New York World as 
commenting as follows on this angle of the problem: 

**As long as ships have sailed the seas seafarers have liked 


their rum. They have always wanted it, especially after a long 
watch on an icy deck in rough winter weather. They deserve it, 


too. In these later days of steamers the men down in the stoke- 
holes have wanted it. It relieves them of some of the suffering 
from heat. 


“On some ships the articles the crew sign contain a clause 
stipulating they shall have so much liquor each day. Other ships 
do not have that clause, but the men get their liquor just the 
same. It is an unwritten law of the sea. 
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THE THREE-MILE LIMIT. 
—Donahey in the Cleveland Plain Dealer. 











“There are some few ships nowadays on which the crews do 
not get liquor, but I must say that it is easier to get the best 
men when liquor is apportioned out than when it is not.” 


When we turn to the comment of the daily and weekly press, 
we naturally find more emphasis on the general principles in- 
volved than on the specific practical consequences which interest 
those in the. shipping business. It seems to the Providence 
Journal that the overwhelming majority of Americans, whatever 
their personal inclinations toward Prohibition, will agree that 
the Attorney-General and the President have taken the only 
sound position under the existing law. Here the Washing- 
ton Star, the New York Evening Mail, Newark News, Jersey 
City Journal, Pittsburgh Gazette-Times, and Louisville Courier- 
Journal emphatically agree. The Anti-Saloon League organ, 
The American Issue (Westerville, Ohio), calls the ruling ‘‘a de- 
cisive victory for law and order.”” The Prohibitionist editor 
admits that there may be a difference of opinion over the inclu- 
sion of foreign ships. But, he continues, 


‘Liquor is contraband, and much of it has been smuggled into 
this country after having been brought into port by foreign 


vessels as ships stores. No friendly Power is likely to be offended 
at the United States for taking the necessary precautions against 
the continuance of this assault upon our laws and Constitution. 
The ruling is in accord with the purpose of this Government to 
enforce its own laws within its jurisdiction and is not prompted 
by a desire to impose its Prohibition policy upon other nations.” 


Besides being only fair to our ships, the decision to apply the 
“dry’”’ ruling to foreign vessels rests on broader grounds, observes 
the Providence Journal: ‘‘Within the marine league there is no 
question of our jurisdiction and the Prohibition Amendment 
and statute can not logically make an exception of any portion 
of the territorial waters within this jurisdiction.”” The St. Paul 
Dispatch admits that “certain international complications may 
ensue, but nothing that will not yield to judicial untangling.”’ 
To The Manufacturers Record (Baltimore), a firm friend of 
Prohibition, the application of the “dry” ruling to foreign shipping 
seems not a matter for excuse or labored justification, but for 
ecstatic jubilation on the part of all good people: 


**Like the shot that was heard around the world, which awak- 
ened into life the long dormant world-wide longing for liberty, 
was this shot whose reverberations have startled every country 
on earth, made the heathen liquor jnterests to rage, and the moral 
forces of the world to sing for joy that such a new and mighty 
era of civilization’s advancement has been ushered in. As the 
shot at Lexington had to be followed by years of struggle for 
American independence, so will it be necessary to fight on for 
years to win independence from the liquor power. 

‘*No national customs of foreign ships, whether they be to fur- 
nish liquors to their sailors or to their passengers, can for one 
moment be permitted to make void and of none-effect our laws. 

**As a nation we have taken a stand for the utter overthrow 
within our borders of the liquor traffic. Back of us in this move- 
ment we have mighty moral forces at work in England, in Can- 
ada, in Australia, even in France, and elsewhere throughout the 
world. These forces will take new courage and fight for us with 
renewed energy in this world battle against the mighty forces of 
the liquor traffic.” 


It must be recorded, however, that a wide reading of the 
American press shows that a more considerable number of papers 
believe it was never intended that Prohibition should reach out 
to include foreign vessels touching at our ports. The two angles 
of the Daugherty ruling are thus rather sharply differentiated 
by the St. Louis Star: i 


‘** Attorney-General Daugherty’s opinion, barring intoxicating 
liquor from American ships on the high seas, and from foreign 
ships within the three-mile zone, is a mixture of sound legal doc- 
trine and sound morals, as applied to American ships, and a mix- 
ture of doubtful law and undoubted hypocrisy as applied to 
foreign ships.” 


Here is an attitude which finds emphatic expression over and 
over again, in the columns of such representative journals as the 
New Haven Journal-Courier, New York Times, Herald, Evening 
Post, Globe, and Commercial, Newark News, Philadelphia Bulle- 
tin and Public Ledger, Buffalo News, Baltimore American, 
Richmond News-Leader, Chicago Tribune and Cleveland Plain 
Dealer. In fact The Evening Post thinks there is a pretty general 
agreement that the second part of the Attorney-General’s ruling 
is unfortunate: 


“Tt would not be fatal for Europeans to have to enter or de- 
part from this country on ‘dry’ ships; the human body is so 
constituted that even the thirstiest can struggle through a week 
at sea without intoxicants. But the United States is put in the 
position of enacting sumptuary legislation for ships that are as 
much foreign territory as our ships are American territory. 
What if England, France, and Italy should pass laws allowing 
no vessel to enter their ports unless it carried and served liquor? 
That would be goring owr ox. Moreover, our motive under this 
ruling is open to attack, for it can be said that Chairman Lasker, 
so voluble upon the disastrous effect of making our ships ‘dry,’ 
has prevailed upon the Administration thus to injure thé com- 
petitive attractions of foreign liners. It is debatable whether 
foreign vessels in our harbors are ‘territory subject to the juris- 
diction’ of the United States under the Eighteenth Amendment, 
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in the sense that liquors carried as mere ship storas are contra- 
band. Somehow, by action of Congress or the Supreme Court, 
this part of the ruling should be nullified. Till this is done it 
will be evaded, it will invite retaliation, and it will provoke hard 
feeling. Let us keep our own ships ‘dry,’ but not try to meddle 
with other nations’ habits.” 


It seems to the New York Herald that the real purpose of the 
Eighteenth Amendment seems to have been lost sight of, ‘‘for 
that Amendment never intended that the United States should 
drive the honest ships of other nations from its ports.’”” And 
The Herald puts a few questions to the President and his 
Attorney-General: 


‘‘Are the great passenger fleets of England to jettison their 
stocks of liquor at Sandy Hook and either make the return voy- 
age ‘dry’ or go to Halifax for replenishment? 

‘*Are France and Italy expected to end their customs and con- 
tracts providing that wine shall be served to sailors who desire it? 

“Is North Atlantic Ocean traffic to be diverted from New 
York and Boston to the Canadian ports? 

‘“‘Are we going to forbid a Spanish ship, carrying a cask of 
sherry to Cuba, to enter a Porto Rican harbor to take on oranges? 

‘‘Are we going to compel a Japanese vessel bound for San 
Francisco to throw her liquor overboard in the middle of the 
Pacific or else forego her stop at Hawaii?”’ 


The Chicago Tribune agrees with the New York Herald that 
“not even the most rabid Prohibitionist intended that the 
Amendment should be made to apply to the high seas, or to the 
people of other nations, not Prohibitionists, traveling upon the 
high seas.”” Yet by the Daugherty ruling we place upon for- 
eigners ‘“‘restrictions which are not only contrary to their eco- 
nomie welfare but in direct opposition to their customs, habits 
of life, and principles of conduct.’’ So— 


‘We need .not expect them to submit without a struggle. 
Morally they are on ground as firm as we are. They are doing 
what they conscientiously believe is right. 

‘International complications are bound to result. If we put 
hampering restrictions upon European or Oriental vessels plying 
to American ports, they will*® retaliate. However great the 








“YO, HO! AND A BOTTLE OF RUM.” 
—Page in the Louisville Courier-Journal. 




















LOOKS AS IF OL’ JOHN WOULD HAVE TO JUMP. 


—Malone in the Baltimore Sun. 











subsidy which we may grant to United States vessels, foreign 
countries, indignant at our legislation, can eat it up by collec- 
tion of prohibitive tolls no less arbitrary than our rulings. 

“‘There is nothing but trouble in such an attempt to extend 
the Prohibition Amendment by force to the high seas. Innumer- 
able complications of serious nature may be expected to follow. 
It is a misconstruction and misapplication of the entire purpose 
of the Amendment. Liquor sealed in the bars of foreign pas- 
senger ships lying in our ports is in no way a menace to enforce- 
ment of the ‘dry’ laws in the United States, where alone they are 
properly applicable. To declare it otherwise is merely to arouse 
further opposition to the ‘dry’ laws, inspire new efforts to break 
those laws, and offer new channels through which they may be 
broken. It is sheer stupidity. It will drive millions of dollars 
from our ports and, at the same time, increase the contempt for 
law which has developed so greatly under blind fanaticism.” 


“Prohibition for its own people does not compel the United 
States to affront every maritime nation with which it has rela- 
tions,”’ declares the New York World. And it does not see how 
the Daugherty position can be upheld by the courts as far as 
foreign shipping is concerned: 


‘*Possession of liquor is not a crime. Transportation of liquor 
is a crime, but transportation of liquor, as defined by the courts, 
must include a change of ownership. It is not legal for a manu- 
facturer to ship liquor to @ consumer through the United States, 
but it is legal for an owner of bonded liquor to remove it from 
one place to another within this country.’ Alien ships traversing 
American waters with sealed liquor aboard would be guilty of 
nothing which American citizens are not allowed on land by 
judicial decision.” 

So it seems to The World that this ruling is “‘merély the 


provocation and starting-point for a long series of contests on 
legal grounds”’ on the part of foreign shipowners: 


“*Naturally, they will seek to establish in the United States 
courts what they hold to be clearly their rights, and in the mean- 
time to prevent by legal means interference by United States 
government officials with what has heretofore been the unques- 
tioned practise of foreign ships in providing alcoholic beverages 
for their crews and passengers. Two years may pass before the 
legal issues are fought out to a conclusion.” 
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A Letter from the President of the United States 
A Letter from the American Red Cross 
A Letter from the Near East Relief 





THE WHITE HOUSE 


WASHINGTON 


Ootoder 9, 1922. 


Gent lemen: 


Bot since the great war has the whole 
civilised world been so shocked and startled as during 
the past four weeks. The terrible and appalling tragedy 
which has been enacted in the Near East, leaving in 
ite wake hundreds of thousands of shelterless, famished 
men, women and children makes a call to the heart of 
the American people which can not be ignored. Fron 
East, North, South and West have come to me evidences 
of the deep-seated desire of our people that something 
be dome to give them an opportunity to crystallize 

their wide-spread sympathy into a life-saving service. 

I am rejoiced to mow that the great machinery 
of your organisations has already been started into 
action to the end that this great body of suffering 
souls may be rescued promptly from the threatened 

starvation and death which they face this winter. 
As the people of America have given, and 
o given generously in every great crisis that has occurred 
in China, Russia, India, and ell parts of the world, so 
‘ they mst give, and gi ereat 
of dollars 
saved. 








am now, = millions 
of these victiss are to be 
No appeal of real need from whatever part of 
the world has ever been made in vain to Azerica. 


Very truly yours, 
Judce John Sarton 


A ler9e 
Payne, 2 . 
Cosirman, American Red Cross, 
Dr. James % Barton, 


Chairman, Near East Relief. 
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NOW—“DRAW OUT THY SOUL TO THE HUNGRY, AND 
SATISFY THE AFFLICTED” 


beaten, trampled, robbed—more than half a million 
men, women, and little children are being swept along 
to starvation, madness, and self-destruction in the Near East. 

Herded in the streets, like cattle for the slaughter; huddled 
on the brink of the sea, and casting themseives, crazed by hunger 
and fear, into the dark waters; dragged from the burning hell 
of Smyrna, only to be thrust by their rescuers into the slower 
hell of Mitylene, and Saloniki, and other havens of “refuge,” 
which now are crowded centers of starvation and breeding- 
grounds of pestilence—these who are suffering such martyrdom 
have only one hope of salvation from their nightmare of cruci- 
fixion. That hope is YOU—Americans! 

Thousands perished when Smyrna was bathed in torrents of 
blood. Now the city is a vast sepulcher of ashes. You can do 
nothing for the dead. But the lives of half a million others are 
yours to-day for the purchase. They are stretching their hands 
to you now out of the horrible pit. Lift them up to life! 

The appeal in their behalf which comes to you from the Presi- 
dent of the United States is to be heeded, because you are one 
of the great-hearted Americans to whom his letter is written. 
The appeal from the Near East Relief and the American Red 
Cross through their chairmen is to be heeded, because your 
ears are open to such a call for help in this terrible emergency. 
But stronger than the call of President, or of Relief Committees, 
stronger than any urgent words Tue Literary DiceEst can 
say to you, knowing so well your unfailing tenderness and quick 
generosity when the hunger, and sorrow, and gaunt suffering 
of mothers and babes ery out to you to comfort, and to save them 
alive—stronger than all written or spoken appeal is the hot, 
eager demand of your own sympathetic heart that can not 
regard such bitter pain and need without straining to the utmost 
for their instant relief. 

The picture is so full of terror and anguish words can not 
portray it. Mark O. Prentiss, for the Near East Relief, cables: 
“T have seen terrible sights until my senses are numb, but the 
sight of 200,000 people, mostly women and children, being penned 
up and burning, and those escaping being driven to a barren, 
devastated country for starvation, is past all comprehension.” 
That was in Smyrna. Hundreds of thousands more, both Chris- 
tians and Jews, fleeing from persecution and the sword, are 
crowding the other ports of Asia and the near-by islands of the 
sea awaiting reseue—or death. In Saloniki a hundred thousand 
are herded in deplorable confusion. The city has been in ruins 
since the great fire of 1918 and affords little more shelter than 
Smyrna. In the island of Mitylene another hundred thousand 
penniless fugitives have sought refuge only to find there a new 
danger of pestilence and a more convenient harbor of starvation. 

Panic has seized upon the frightened wanderers.- Many have 
even cast themselves into the flames of their own homes. Food is 
gone, even water to drink is at a premium. Familigs are broken 
up, while parents in frenzy of despair seek their lost children. 
Hundreds of mothers have given premature birth to infants in the 
midst of terror and death. Half-fed babies, covered with scurvy, 
try in vain to draw nourishment from their mothers’ empty breasts. 

Quick compassion is needed; delay means death for scores of 
thousands who might be saved. Something heroic in giving is 
needed. You are not there in the midst of the terror and the 
frantic cries for help. If you were, you would leap inco the sea, 
if need be, or brave the flames, the sword, the plague, to snatch 
back from death some helpless woman or little child. You would 
not see them perish in agony before your eyes if you could save 
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them, even at the risk of your life. Here, in this smiling land 
of comfort, where your home is safe, and your loved ones dwell 
in peace, that same terror and anguish of helpless women and 
children come to you across the sea and call to all that is 
heroic and generous in your heart. 

‘““Whoso hath this world’s good and seeth his brother have 
need, and shutteth up his bowels of compassion from him”’—ah, 
but the Master did not mean you. Your heart is warm with 
compassion and your hand will be open wide with help. Per- 
haps you will feel a moment of shuddering pity for those shriv- 
eled souls, if there be any such in this land of plenty, who 
revel in abundance and refuse to share it, to whom the Master 
said, ‘‘Woe unto you that are full! for ye shall hunger. Woe 
unto you that laugh now! For ye shall weep.”” And then you 
will seize gladly upon that other divine word of the Christ and 
send it across the sea with your speedy gifts to comfort and 
save, and your gifts will make good the message: ‘‘ Blessed are 
ye that hunger now; for ye shall be filled. Blessed are ye that 
weep now; for ye shall laugh!” 

Tue Literary Dicest well knows your good works; it well 
knows that you are tireless and always ready to save and to 
eomfort. You will now respond instantly to this call. What 
Tue Dicest has done while waiting to tell you the facts has been 
done in utter faith in you and in your overwhelming response. 
The great ship Clontarf has discharged its load of food, and the 
starving fugitives have already eaten the bread baked from the 
flour in that cargo. It is you who did this. ‘‘He gives twice 
who gives quickly,” and we are confidently depending upon you 
to make this act your own by a great outpouring of gifts to pay 
for this first cargo of food and to follow it with others. We 
appeal to all the churches in America that have been the de- 
positories of the sacred ideals of our nation; we appeal to the 
thinking and working classes of our broad land, to all the insti- 
tutions and organizations that have for their object the safeguard- 
ing of human rights and human lives. As God has blessed you, 
as He has given you happy homes and laughing children, as He 
has been merciful to you, have mercy upon these, His people. 

Tue Lrrerary Digest, standing shoulder to shoulder and heart 
to heart with you in this urgent task, will start the fund with its 
own contribution of $10,000 to help feed these starving fugitives. 
And now we urge all who read these words to send a perfect 
storm of checks to provide food, and shelter, and medical carefor 
the half million sufferers in this awful inferno of the Near East. 

They can never repay you—those homeless ones, those tor- 
tured women and pitiful children. You will never see them face 
to face, nor look into their eyes shining with gratitude—never? 
Yes, perhaps you will. But now, the blessed Christ bids you 
give, and He will repay, for it was He who said, ‘‘Do good and 
lend, hoping for nothing again, and your reward shall be great, 
and ye shall be the Children of the Highest.” 

President Harding has appointed as a Special Committee, 
with Will H. Hays as Chairman, the following representatives of 
eight national organizations, who will cooperate in this great 
work of relief: Dr. John R. Mott, of the Y. M. C. A.; Mrs. 
John French, of the Y. W. C. A.; James A. Flaherty, of the 
Knights of Columbus; Felix Warburg, of the Jewish Joint Dis- 
tribution Committee; Dr. Robert E. Speer, of the Federal 
Council of the Churches of Christ in America; Dr. James L. 
Barton, of the Near East Relief; Herbert’ Hoover, of the 
American Relief Administration; Judge John Barton Payne, 
of the American Red Cross; and R. J. Cuddihy, of Tx 
Lirerary Digest. 


All checks, money orders, etc., should be made out to “Near East Emergency Fund” and mailed to either of the following treasurers: 
NEAR EAST RELIEF 
Cleveland H. Dodge, Treasurer, 151 Fifth Avenue, New York, N. Y. 


AMERICAN RED CROSS 
Eliot Wadsworth, Treasurer, Washington, D. C. 








PEACE CLUB for the discipline and restraint of Euro- 
pean militarists is what some journalistic observers see 
in our European war associates’ $10,000,000,000 debt to 

the United States. This aspect of the Allied debts, they suggest, 
is one reason for the cold attitude of the Administration toward 
the urgings of certain of our financial leaders that we cancel or 
scale down theseindebtednesses, thereby reviving Europe’s buying 
power and recreating a market for our own surplus products. 

“For a long time Washington has been hinting, through one 
channel and another,” remarks the Des Moines Register, “‘ that 
the Administration is not unwilling to trade off the foreign debt 
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and to do other helpful things for Europe if a quid pro quo ean 
be got in the way of disarmament and better diplomatic be- 
havior.” Men high in the Administration appear to have become 
convinced that “‘the United States would be derelict in its duty 
not only to its own people but toward civilization in permitting 
debtor nations to maintain extravagant military establishments 
on borrowed American money,” reports a Washington cor- 
respondent of the New York Times; and in a Washington dis- 
patch to the New York Tribune we read: 


“Tt is the Administration view that all European countries 
eventually must pay all principal and interest on their debts, 
but it is admitted that they will be wholly unable to accomplish 
this result without first reducing home expenses and attempting 
financial reforms. . . . 

“‘President Harding was represented to-day as not wholly 
pleased with the attitude of the European countries on their 
war debts. His view is that they are spending enormous sums 
in keeping military establishments even greater than those that 
brought on the World War, and not attempting budgetary re- 
forms that are necessary.” 


The view of the American Government, explains a cor- 
respondent of the New York Evening Post, is that instead of a 
remission of the Allied debts to bring about the restoration of 
Europe, we must look for certain European readjustments in the 
direction of disarmament, cutting down of reparations, and 
balancing of budgets generally as a necessary prelude to any 
modification of these debts. This attitude is greeted with ap- 
proval in many editorial columns. ‘‘While Europe’s political 
leaders persist in loading their peoples with more debt and 
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narrowing the road to prosperity, they can not expect this 
nation to throw good money into the melting-pot,’’ remarks the 
Providence News. ‘“‘As time passes it becomes increasingly 
clear that Europe is returning to the old paths of intrigue that 
were responsible for the catastrophe of the World War,” notes 
the Seattle Times; and in the San Francisco Bulletin we read: 


“Europe is weighted down with political and diplomatic 
traditions that prevent the house-cleaning necessary to a health- 
ier life. She is poor beeause she is without credit, and she can 
not regain her credit until she is prepared to discard the tradi- 
tions that are the basis of animosities she can no longer afford. 

**Europe has just come through a terrific military jag. She 
knows that militarism is responsible for all her mistcriunes, but 
instead of swearing off, or even tapering off, she wants to keep 
on ‘kissing the bottle,’ as they say in Poland. 

“The cancelation of the debts to the United States that 
Lamont believes would act as a reviving tonic would, in the 
present frame of the European mind, serve only to start it off 
again on another jag. 

“Sanity and humanity, to say nothing of fundamental justice 
to ourselves, demand that we demand payment, and when 
Europe begins to pay by the only means by which she can pay— 
a substantial reduction of her military burdens—the United 
States might find it profitable to reinvest the payments in com- 
mercial credit designed to further our own commerce.” 


In Capper’s Weekly (Topeka) we read that ‘‘ European govern- 
ments have a million more men under arms than in 1914, and 
are spending $2,000,000,000 a year on the old militarism when 
they should be retrenching.” The Chicago Tribune quotes a 
British financier who opposes the cancelation of war debts on 
the ground that it would make for war unless it were preceded 
by a reduction of armament; and it goes on to say: 


“‘The failure to consider this path to relief is reason enough 
for American unwillingness to offer cancelation or material 
reduction of the enormous sums owed to us abroad. What 
inducement is there for the American people to make such sacri- 
fice when, so far as we can infer from the temper and policies of 
our debtors, it would merely relieve them of a salutary check 
upon enterprises the consequences of which must be new wars? 
Relieved from debt a European government dominated by 
imperial ambitions or ancient grudges would have just that 
much more to spend on armies, campaigns and projects which 
make for perpetual conflict.” 


The Kansas City Journal reminds us that the European na- 
tions which joined us in the Washington Conference on the 
Reduction of Armaments have not yet as a whole ratified any 
of the Treaties signed during that conference. Remarks The 
Journal: 


“These nations, provided with an opportunity to reduce 
their expenditures and more closely balance their budgets, not 
only have not taken advantage of the opportunity, but are 
seeking to bring about an elimination of their indebtedness to 
the United States, which was legitimately incurred and not a 
cent of which has been paid. 

“The inevitable result of the failure to ratify is that the work 
of the conference has been wholly ineffective. It has been so 
ineffective, in fact, that Secretary Denby announced recently 
that no more American ships will be scrapped until the Arms 
Conference Treaties are ratified by all the Powers. 

“*Considering that the signatory Powers have not as yet indi- 
eated their willingness to carry out the intent of the Treaties, 
it is flagrantly inconsistent to speak of canceling the war debt. 

“The debt should not be canceled, and least of all should it 
be canceled until every Treaty emanating from the Washington 
Conference is ratified and put in effect.” 


Writes R. C. Leffingwell in The Yale Review for October: 


“‘What is really needed in Europe is a general settlement 
involving peace and disarmament, balanced budgets and honest 
money and the removal of trade barriers, as well as the settle- 
ment of international debts, including reparations. If America 
could use her claims against Europe to promote so happy a solu- 
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tion of Europe’s problems she would render herself at the same 
time the greatest of all services.” 


The general arguments against canceling the Allied debts are 
thus summarized for the press by Representative Theodore E. 
Burton, a member of the Allied Debt Commissions: 


‘First, they are binding obligations, a national debt, and their 
cancelation would throw doubt on national credit, which is an 
all-important part of all commercial and industrial relations. 

‘Second, these loans were not made from an abounding 
revenue, but were obtained by borrowings from our people with 
no small difficulty and with a great deal of sacrifice. There was 
no thought at the time that they would not be repaid, and indeed 
the law under which our people took our bonds provided for 
their exchange in kind. 

“Third, the United States is sincerely interested in world 
peace. If these debts were canceled it would lead to an expan- 
sion of the military and naval establishments of other countries 
and thereby bring a threat of war and all the waste it entai’s. 

‘Fourth, proportionately, the increase in the debt of the 
United States as a result of the war is greater than that of the 
borrowers. The increase in taxation also is proportionately 
greater. 

‘**Further, while we recognize the wonderful sacrifice made by 
the Allies during the war, their danger was more imminent, and 
we have gained no territory and are not expecting any large 
indemnities.” 


On the other hand the speeches at this year’s gathering of the 
American Bankers’ Association revealed a sentiment in favor 
of at least a partial cancelation of these debts. On this occasion 
special interest was aroused by the address of a distinguished 
British banker, Mr. Reginald McKenna, who asked his American 
colleagues ‘‘to treat England’s debt to the United States as 
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WHAT THE CANCELATION OF WAR DEBTS MEANS. 
—NMorris for the George Matthew Adams Service. 











certain to be provided for.” His conclusions are thus summar- 
ized by the New York World, which hails them as “masterful”: 


“First, that England can pay interest and sinking fund, 
because she still possesses foreign securities with which to pay. 
Since England can pay, she will pay. 

‘Second, that the other debtor countries, including France 
and Italy, do not have foreign securities with which to pay their 


debts. They could pay only by exporting more goods than they 
import; and since the world is not prepared to take a great sur- 
plus of French and Italian exports, hope of payment from these 
countries must be definitely postponed, and nothing expected 
ultimately except what can be paid by the export of goods. 
“Third, that Germany can pay now only with the foreign 
balances which she still possesses. But these balances could 
only be used for reparations if individual Germans would sell 
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AN INSISTENT MESSAGE. 
—Kirby in the New York World. 











them to their Government. This consent can only be obtained 
by offering them a profit, which in turn can only be done by 
improving the mark.” 


““Mr. MeKenna’s theory of German inability to pay repara- 
tions commits him to the companion assumption that France 
can not pay her external war debts,” remarks the New York 
Tribune, which continues: 


“The French Government will hardly be grateful to Mr. 
McKenna for intimating that France can not pay her debt to 
the United States. France is not in Germany’s class as a debtor. 
She is not feigning governmental poverty. She has not swindled 
the world by selling paper currency abroad and then debasing 
its value almost to the vanishing-point. She has not fostered 
artificial bankruptcy in order to elude creditors. M. Poincaré 
said, when the question of discussing liquidation of the American 
account came up; ‘France always pays her debts.’ 

“‘All France says—and says reasonably—is that it is only 
fair that if the other Allies will not help her to collect her dues 
from Germany, they should charge off from her account what 
they virtually compel her to charge off from Germany’s. If 
Germany is to be permitted to escape, it ought to be clearly 
understood that France is not to be left in the lurch—that those 
who prefer to have Germany escape shall make good by cancela- 
tion of France’s reparations deficit.” 


A less sympathetic attitude toward France is reflected in the 
following remarks of the Syracuse Post Standard: 


‘‘America has no interest in European differences in Asia 
Minor; but Americans have a deep interest in Christian mis- 
sions there, in Christian schools and in the Christian peoples 
there. That France has taken a position, the implication of which 
is that the Turk shall be free to pursue his own atrocious ways, 
as he did when Germany was his friend, ally and apologist, has 
chilled American feeling for France. 

“The militarist and imperial policy of France has its bearing 
upon our financial relationship with France. When we talk about 
the French debts, with no mention of French policies which have 
brought us sorrowful disillusion, weare talking beside the subject.” 
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PERSONAL CITIZENSHIP FOR WOMEN 


UR OWN GERALDINE FARRAR, tho continuing to 
() live and sing and act in this country, became a foreign 
citizen when she married the French actor Lou Tellegen. 
A young woman lawyer who had never been outside this country 
was refused admission to the bar as an “‘alien,’”’ not long ago, 
because she had married a Canadian who was a permanent 
resident here. These are only two instances of ‘‘an injustice 
under which American women have long chafed,” to use the 
New York Tribune’s words, and which has just been removed 
by the signing of the Cable Act by President Harding. Now a 
woman ean hold her citizenship in her own name just as she can 
her bank account. The Cable Act, we read in the New York 
World, restores American citizenship to more than 5,000 women, 
including 165 who have married titles, and now a woman can be 
an American voter and an Aus- 
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THE FIRST WOMAN SENATOR 


6 EORGIA HAS THE DISTINCTION of having the 
(5 first woman United States Senator!’’ This claim was 
promptly put forth by the Savannah Press and other 

Georgia papers when Governor Hardwick of that State announced 
his appointment of Mrs. W. H. Felton, 87 years of age, as suc- 
cessor to the late Senator Tom Watson. “It has been obvious 
for some time that some woman would go to the Upper Chamber 
of American legislation, but few expected that this consummation 
of suffrage would come this year,”’ adds the Washington Herald. 
**At least three women are running for the United States Senate 
at the fall elections, with no one of them likely to be elected; 
and now,” the Cleveland Plain Dealer observes, ‘‘a Governor 
by one stroke of the pen does what no electorate is expected to 
do for years.’”’ And this, too, points out the New Haven Journal- 
Courier, after ‘“‘the State 





trian Princess at the same time, 
so far as our lawsare concerned. 
At the same time, the wife of 
an immigrant does not become 
a citizen on the strength of her 
husband’s naturalization pa- 
pers, nor can a foreign woman 
became an ‘‘ American” by the 
simple process of marrying 
one. In other words, as the 
Philadelphia Bulletin puts it, 
what the new law amounts to 
is that ““women are required 
to get or keep United States 
citizenship independently of 
their husbands.”” The Woman - 
Citizen (New York), which has 
long urged the granting of this 
new right to women, weleomes 
it enthusiastically and explains 
the workings of the law as 
follows: 

**More than one woman who 
had worked hard for the vote 
found that after it was won for 
American women she was still 
excluded, altho she might 
never have left her native 
shore. It only added to the 
bitterness she felt against her 
country for repudiating her, to 
find that every foreign-born 
Woman landing in Ellis Island 
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“IT’S GOING TO THRILL THE NATION,” 


Said Mrs. W. H. Felton when Governor Hardwick appointed her to 
represent Georgia in the United States Senate, 


of Georgia rejected the Nine- 
teenth Amendment with a 
bang.” 

‘Since Cyrano de Bergerac 
ceased to swing his plumed 
hat grandly through the air 
there has been no such grace- 
ful gesture as that of Gover- 
nor Hardwick's appointing 
Mrs. Felton,’’ says the Brook- 
lyn Eagle. And universally the 
papers both North and South 
pay high tribute to Mrs. Felton, 
who holds in the evening of life 
the “love and veneration of 
her people.” ‘She is a fine 
representative of the woman- 
hood of both the old South and 
the new,” asserts the Green- 
ville Piedmont from the neigh- 
boring State of South Carolina, 
“for she was born during the 
second administration of Presi- 
dent Andrew Jackson.” 

Mrs. Felton is the widow of 
a former Congressman from 
Georgia, and for fifty years has 
been active in politics. She has 
been a publicist, a biographer, 
and a magazine writer. She 
was one of the earliest advo- 








was a citizen if her husband 

had become naturalized, and that every French or Germnan 
bride of a returning soldier, altho she might not speak a 
word of English and knew nothing about the country and its 
government, was a citizen through the bare fact of marriage. 

“The new law provides that an American-born woman shall 
retain her American citizenship if she marries an alien eligible for 
citizenship, unless she makes formal renunciation of it before a 
court with jurisdiction over naturalized aliens. If she lives 
continuously for two years during her marriage in her husband’s 
country, or five years outside the United States, she is subject 
to the same presumption as a naturalized citizen of having given 
up her American citizenship. If an American-born woman has 
lost her citizenship under the now superseded law she can regain 
it by going through a simplified naturalization process which 
requires only one year’s residence in the United States instead of 
the usual five years. 

“A foreign-born woman can no longer obtain American citi- 
zenship through marriage to an American citizen or through 
the naturalization of her husband. She must be naturalized 
as a man is, but the law gives her benefits he does not enjoy. No 


declaration of intention is required and if she has lived in the’ 


United States during the continuance of the marital status, no 
certificate of arrival. Only one year’s residence is necessary.” 


eates of the political advance- 
ment of women, and in 1886 stumped the State in the 
interest of Prohibition. And she has demonstrated executive 
and business ability in the management of her large farm 
holdings. 

Mrs. Felton in accepting her appointment gracefully acknowl- 
edged it as a tribute to her sex, and she said: 

“‘Good laws and good lawmakers, we already have. I shall 
not strive to win glory in statesmanship. If only I can aid in 
making men and women live cleaner, sweeter and more whole- 
some lives, I shall be well satisfied. I see a better citizenry 
coming to America only through efforts to improve our living 
standards. There must be every encouragement. A strong 
nation is dependent upon its women, and the manner in which 
the women of this country grasp their opportunities will decide 
most of the great issues of the future.” 

But when the newspapers take up the motive of Governor 
Hardwick in his appointment of Mrs. Felton, there is another 
story to tell. ‘Other Governors who may be studying the 
health charts of United States Senators should take full note of 
Governor Hardwick’s strategy,’ says the St. Louis Star. By 
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the laws of Georgia, Mrs. Felton may never take part in the 
Senatorial deliberations. The real successor to the late Senator 
Watson will be selected at the November election, and the 
newly elected Senator will begin his term in December. Only 
by the convening of Congress in extraordinary session between 
now and December can Mrs. Felton serve. When Governor 
Hardwick announced Mrs. Felton’s appointment, he also de- 
clared himself a candidate for the Senate in the coming election. 
The Pittsburgh Gazette-Times claims the appointment is no 
honor to American women: 

“Governor Hardwick announced that he would honor the 
women of the nation, and give enduring glory to his state by 
choosing one of the gentler sex for the post. It was a pretty 
sentiment but it seems that Governor Hardwick’s appointment 
is worth nothing. He did not appoint a woman to an empty 
honor because he has respect for woman in politics, but 
actually to smooth his own path to the Senate.” 

The Baltimore News also complains of Governor Hardwick's 
lack of dramatic appreciation. 
have been looking forward to the great moment when the first 
woman should take her seat amid the elder statesmen of the land. 
It was to cover many front pages. Now when the woman does 
enter the Upper House, she will not be the first woman Senator.” 
“So after all,” laments the Syracuse Herald, ‘‘the United States 
Senate is not to have a chaperon.” 





TWILIGHT OF THE TWELVE-HOUR DAY 


or “HE HUMAN FRAME was not built for twelve hours 

of unremitting toil, but it is not sentimental reasoning 

that is forcing the eight-hour shift to slowly but surely 
supplant the medieval measure of labor,” comments the New 
York World in its support of -the action of the Federated Ameri- 
can Engineering Societies which declared, at its Boston meeting, 
that the twelve hour work-day is ‘‘an anachronism condemned 
by informed public opinion.” 

The Federated Engineers, through their Committee on Work- 
Periods in Continuous Industries, made a scientific investigation 
of the effect of long hours of labor and find not only that the 
health and efficiency of the workmen are lowered, but that there 
is no economic advantage to the industries. The investigation 
extended over a period of years, and the Survey (New York) 
points out that the field work was done by experts. There are 
over forty industries, according to the committee’s findings, that 
by the requirements of their operations must run twenty-four 
hours a day and seven days in the week. ‘There are a half- 
dozen industries in which the two-shift operation is so nearly 
universal that it is difficult to find an exception. Taking into 
consideration all continuous industries, between one-half and 
two-thirds of all workers therein are on shifts averaging twelve 
hours.”” The steel mills employ the largest number on a twelve- 
hour basis, and the cement plants are second. But not all plants 
in either of these industries operate on a twelve-hour basis. 
“We no longer speak from hearsay and guesswork,” said Mr. 
Mortimer E. Cooley, chairman ‘of the Executive Board of the 
Engineering Societies: 

“Tt is now conclusively proved that the twelve-hour shift is a 
menace to the best interests of industry and its passing will give 
3,000,000 people a larger and happier home life, and time both 
for an honest day’s work and recreation. The mercenary em- 


ployer and the money-loving foreigner must yield to the more 
normal standard of American home life and working conditions.” 


“This is one of the most important investigations of an indus- 
trial situation ever conducted,” declares the Buffalo News, 
“and the facts and data now available will convince the most 
reactionary employer of twelve-hour men that his reasoning is 
fundamentally false and economically unsound.” ‘‘When the 
average American thinks of the twelve-hour day,” says Mr. L. P. 
Alford, a member of the Federated Engineers’ Committee on 


“*The journalists and the ladies © 


Work-Periods, and editor of Management Engineering, “he 
usually thinks of the United States Steel Corporation. Of 
course the steel industry is the greatest outstanding example of 
this practise, and it is only natural that it should receive the 
brunt of criticism in the matter.” Pointing to the fact that all 
steel companies do not run on a twelve-hour schedule, the Grand 
Rapids Herald avers that ‘‘as the steel mills appear to be able to 
work pretty well together on other matters” they should “not 
deny to the worker the privilege of time for recreation or profit- 
able learning which he deserves under American standards.” 

The New York Globe maintains the real argument against the 
twelve-hour day is the argument against slavery, and to-day the 
complete subordination of men to machines implicit in the twelve- 
hour shift is a blot upon civilization.”” ‘‘ Many manufacturers,” 
the New York Times states, 


“have found: that where the long shift afforded reasonable 
intervals for rest the men preferred it because of the greater 
pay and, on the introduction of the eight-hour shift, would find 
twelve-hour employment elsewhere. But reports from England 
long ago indicated that the shorter shift could be made equally 
productive, both in wages and in products. The disadvantage of 
having three men instead of two responsible for a given process 
is overcome by standardizing methods.” 


The Iron Age, referring to efforts in the past to place the steel 
workers on a shorter day, gives an explanation of the continu- 
ance of the existing custom: 


“At one time it was thought that the steel industry could not 
be operated on any other basis than two shifts. Later, any 
tendency toward shortening hours was counteracted by the 
introduction of labor-saving machinery, which has gone so far 
in the steel industry as practically to remove the strain from 
the majority of jobs, and such work as is left is generally in- 
termittent, so that, in most cases, the twelve-hour steel worker 
does not actually work more than six or seven hours. During 
the war, there was some tendency toward three shifts in the 
steel industry, in harmony with the larger movement in this 
direction which was taking place outside. But the movement 
did not reach very large proportions, partly because there was 
in the industry an acute shortage of labor, and in steel towns a 
shortage of houses, which made the large companies hesitate to 
attempt to put on an extra shift.” 


The Chicago Tribune editorially reviews the findings of the 
committee of the Engineers’ Societies, and insists that the time 
has come to abolish the twelve-hour day: 


‘*President Harding received the assurances of the leading men 
in the steel business in this country that they would examine 
closely into the alleged evils of the twelve-hour day in use in 
various branches of the steel industry, with the idea of elimiaat- 
ing this practise if possible. They appointed a committee. That 
is the last we have heard of that incident. 

‘Similar investigations have been going on from time to time 
ever since Andrew Carnegie, some twenty years ago, declared 
that the twelve-hour day was an unnecessary hardship. None 
of them has produced results. Men are still working twelve 
hours a day and seven days a week. 

“Out of this situation now comes the report of a special com- 
mittee appointed by the Federated American Engineers. It is 
merely one of numberless reports which have been made on the 
same subject. But this report, particularly coming from such a 
source, should have some influence if anything can. It holds 
that the twelve-hour day in the steel industry is unnecessary to 
economic production, that it attracts a low grade of workers, 
that it results in inferior quality of production, and in effect that 
it is bad both for the steel business and for society. 

“That is just about what Mr. Carnegie said. It is what the 


‘humanitarian investigation of the Interchurch movement 


decided. It is what Pre3ident Harding told the steel magnates. 
It is the conviction of the public in general. It is more or less 
subscribed to even in the annual report of Elbert H. Gary to his 
stockholders. 

‘““In view of such overwhelming evidence and opinion, it seems 
to be about time for the steel magnates, who promised the Presi- 
dent to investigate and act, to bring in their report and abolish the 
evil. They may rest assured that the subject is not to be dropt. 
They may as well face it and abolish the twelve-hour day.” 
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TOPICS IN BRIEF 


(An extension of this department appears weekly on the screen as “Fun from the Press”) 


Tue coal strike did a lot to make fire-prevention week a success. 
—Washington Post. 

Ir appears that the Turks have the prophet and the Allies 
the loss.—Washington Post. 

Tue twelve destroyers to go to Smyrna ought to be known 
as life preservers.—Philadelphia Record. 

Lioyp Grorce has finally come to the conclusion that now it 
ean be told—at $4.8665 a word.— Milwaukee Journal. 

Sritz it looks like poor tactics for Kemal to massacre out of 
existence practically all his prospective taxpayers. s News. 

Russa has promised Turkey her moral support—which means 
that Turkey will remain unsupported.—Nashville Southern 
Lumberman. 





Home is a place to stay while the car is being fixt.—Greenville 
Piedmont. 

EINSTEIN is one of the few men whose theories can be illu- 
minated by an eclipse.—Toronto Globe. 


BousHEVIK!I idea boiled down is that every one eats but no 
one cooks.—Boston Shoe and Leather Reporter. 


Tuey call a man with more than one wife a _ bigamist. 
They should call him a capitalist—Kingston (Ont.) Standard. 


A suncu of miners who can be depended on to strike every 
year must be a blessing to the mine owners.—New York Tribune. 


Ir is hard to understand a sex that is too proud to do house, 
work at $15 a week, but will marry and do it for nothing.— 
Brookville Record. 





Art that, an inflated currency 
ean’t do Germany as much 
harm as the inflated ego did. 
—Manchester Herald. 


Tuey say shoes will be 
cheaper during the winter, 
but they do not tell us what a 
winter.—New York American. 4 


“SHALL we finance Ger- pat <<, 
many?” ask the Allies in a wist- Ns ; 
ful tone loud enough for Uncle 
Sam to hear.— Wall Street 
Journal. 


Tue ballot may be the free- 
man’s weapon, but experience 
has also shown that he can 
easily bruise himself with it.— 
New York Call. 


Inp1a’s method of judging 
a man by his caste is about 
as intelligent as our method 
of judging him by his cash.— 
Buffalo Evening News. 


We fancy Mr. Hearst has 
his moments of depression 
when he feels that it is useless 
for him to waste any more of 
his time and money trying to 
save New York. — Columbia 
Record. 


Ir is just announced that 








WHERE UNCLE SAM STANDS IN THE NEAR EAST. 
—Morris for the George Matthew Adams 8 


Harptyanything hascreated 
such an outburst of silence as 
the Kaiser’s memoirs.—New 
York Evening Post. 


Our own opinion is that the 
i kangaroo is just one of Nature’s 
y abortive efforts to produce a 
safe pedestrian. — Baltimore 
Sun. 





4 prescrur? | Speakina of lucky days, 

_pruei there’s the one on which 

~ America declined a mandate 

a for Constantinople.—Edmonton 
oar pee Journal. 


Tuey are throwing so much 
booze overboard in the Atlan- 
tic that the crop of pickled 
herring ought to be good.— 
Charleston Gazette. 


Tue difference is that a 
statesman thinks he belongs 
to the State, and a politician 
thinks the State belongs to 
him.—Duluth Herald. 


So far the only means of 
finding out what the people 
want in some cases is to con- 
sult THe Lirerary Digest. 
Other forms of referendum 
seem to be barred.—<St. Louis 
Globe- Democrat. 


Cfuny 


service. 





Tue Turks are living up to 





John D.’s income is larger than 
Henry Ford’s. Here at last 
is definite proof that it isn’t the original cost so much as it is 
the upkeep.—Detroit News. 


As evidence that he does not favor secret diplomacy, President 
Harding has appointed an Ohio woman secretary of an embassy. 
—Vancouver Province. 


Senator Peprer of Pennsylvania wants to settle strikes by 
popular vote. Any vote would be popular that settled a strike. 
—Little Rock Arkansas Gazette. 


WE are rapidly becoming a soft people. First it was soft 
collars and shirts, then soft drinks, and now it is to be soft coal. 
—Boston Shoe and Leather Reporter. 


AMERICA may tax the whole people for the sake of a few, but 


even that is better than Europe’s plan of taxing the whole people - 


for the sake of a feud.— Winnipeg Free Press. 


SrrancE that rival political candidates think it necessary to 
invent lies about each other when the plain truth would probably 
be bad enough.—Boston Shoe and Leather Reporter. 


Tue man who, after passing you by for ten years, suddenly 
greets you by your name hasn’t been reading an editorial on 
courtesy. He has just been nominated for something.—New 
York Tribune. 


their reputation for cruelty. 
One of the first things they did after occupying towns in the 
neutral zone was to close all the saloons.—Brooklyn Eagle. 


Wuar is Moslem loyalty worth to the British Empire 
if it must be bought by the sacrifice of Christians?—Toronto 


Globe. 


New York would rather be permanent headquarters of the 
world’s series than capital of the League of Nations.— Vancouver 
Province. 

Tue old idea was to put the Turk out of Europe bag and bag- 
gage. Apparently he must have forgotten a couple of suit-cases. 
—Manitoba Free Press (Winnipeg). 


Ir is reported that a play by Trotzky is to be produced in 
Moscow shortly. We have all along suspected his real motive 
in seeking despotic power.—Punch (London). 


Peruaps it is an encouraging sign that so many rations are 
worrying about their debts. It is usually the creditors who do 
the worrying.—Boston Shoe and Leather Reporter. 


Tue Literary Dicest tells us that the Shaker sect is fast 
dying out. The hand-shaker sect, however, will flourish as long 
as candidates continue to be elected by vote.—Nashville 
Tennessean. 
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THE PLAN OF RUSSIA AND TURKEY TO CONTROL THE STRAITS 


the Near East is the friendship between the govern- 

ments of Kemal and Lenin. It is true that some of the 
Kemalist leaders oppose this partnership, and if the Turks 
abandon Soviet Russia because of the opportunity to make a 
better deal with the Allies when freed from the onus of the 
Russo-Turk Treaty, some editors remark keenly that the Soviet 
statesmen should not complain, for in that case the Turks 
would only be acting on a principle long ago attributed to Lenin, 
that in the Bolshevik world no promise or agreement is binding. 
But Soviet Russia’s Foreign Minister Tchitcherin declares to 
the Berliner Tageblatt that Soviet Russia is “joined in close 
friendship with Turkey, which is fighting for its liberty,” and 
“between the Turks and ourselves there exists complete unity 
of view about the Straits and about Constantinople, which 
should be the capital of Turkey.”” What is more, Mr. Tchitcherin 
exprest his conviction that ‘‘the Turks will gain their objective, 
which is the reunion of all the territories inhabited by Turks.” 
On the other hand, Constantinople press dispatches report that 
many of the Turkish Nationalists regard cancellation of the 
Russo-Turkish Treaty of March 16, 1921, as ‘‘a sound national 
policy.” Almost all the Nationalist leaders are said to oppose 
the idea of sharing with Russia the control of Turkey's defenses 
in the holding of the Straits, which is provided for in that docu- 
ment. The Soviet Government and the Governments of the 


\ SINISTER FACT that shadows all the Allied policy in 


Black Sea countries are ineluded in this pact, we are told, but 
now it appears that many of Kemal’s advisers have no love 
for the Russo-Turk Alliance, and feel that it is time to repudiate. 


an agreement which has ceased to be useful to the Kemalists. 
There never has been, nor can there be, they say, any lasting 
affection between such natural economic and political rivals as 
Russia and Turkey. Mustafa Kemal Pasha’s action in this 
matter, we read further, depends on whether or not he succeeds 
in obtaining from the Allies pledges for eventual fulfilment of 
all the conditions of the so-called National Pact, including 
control of the Straits and modification or annulment of the 
capitulations. 

Turning to the Soviet Russian press, we read in an article by 
Karl Radek in the [sviestia (Moscow), that Soviet Russia came 
into contact with Nationalist Turkey soon after Mustafa Kemal 
Pasha started his independent movement. ‘‘The ‘best of the 
Young Turks who found refuge from persecution by the Allied 
Powers in countries outside Turkey Degan to communicate 
with Soviet Russia,’ he tells us, and one of them was the late 
Talaat Pasha, ‘“‘who, in September, 1919, started the negotia- 
tions with the representatives of Soviet Russia abroad, and 
preached the idea of Russo-Turkish friendship.”’ It is pointed 
out further that soon thereafter, when the Soviet state absorbed 
the fallen independent Caucasian republics, the Russian frontier 
was again put into immediate contact with Turkey, and nego- 
tiations between Moscow and Angora were opened. These par- 
leys led to the conclusion of the Russo-Turkish Treaty which 
was signed at Moscow, on March 16, 1921. According to 
Article XV of this Treaty, the Moscow Government undertook 
to ‘“‘exert its influence with the Transcaucasian Soviet Re- 
publies in order to induce them to recognize the stipulations” 








contained in that document. .This led to the conclusion of the 
Treaty between Turkey—on the one hand—and Azerbaidjan, 
Georgia, and Armenia—on the other—signed at Kars on October 
13, 1921. Finally, to this was added the Turkish-Ukrainian 
pact which was negotiated and signed in December, 1921, at 
Angora and ratified by the Grand National Assembly on January 
9, 1922. 

The Turko-Russian Treaty of March 16, 1921, begins with a 
short introductory note to the effect that the two contracting 
countries, aware of ‘‘the solidarity which binds them in their 
struggle against imperialism, and of the fact that any difficulties 
confronting one of them affect also the other,’”’ decide to “‘con- 
clude a treaty of friendship and brotherhood.” Article I makes 
it clear that ‘‘the two parties agree to recognize no peace treaties 
or international agreements imposed by force upon one of the 
contracting parties’ and ‘“‘the Russian Socialist Federative 
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clause to the effect that Soviet Russia “considers the capitula- 
tory régime as incompatible with free national development, 
and with the sovereign rights of any country, and it regards 
all the regulations based on the capitulatory régime as abro- 
gated.”’ The Capitulations, it will be recalled, are articles by 
which the Sublime Porte granted to foreigners, residing in Turkey 
and its dependencies, extraterritorial rights and immunities, 
such as trial by their own consular courts, in cases in which 
Turkey’s subjects are not concerned. We learn also from 
this Treaty that Soviet Russia writes off all the loans and other 
obligations of Turkey to the Tsarist Government. The con- 
sequence is, as one Russian daily puts it, that if the Turkish 
Nationalists succeed in introducing analogous clauses into their 
agreements with the Allies, Turkey “will emerge from the war 
not as a defeated old man, but as a victorious youth with 
rights considerably enlarged.” 

The reason why Europe’s diplomats are so 














“AND_THEY TOLD US WAR WAS GONE FOR GOOD!" 
—Sunday Mercury and News (Birmingham). 


seriously embarrassed by the turn of events in 
the Near East, says the Berlin Nakanune, a 
pro-Bolshevist organ, is that the victory of the 
Turks enables the two allies of the Near East to 
“*settle many important political questions in their 
own way,” and it proceeds: 


“Tt is not Mustafa Kemal Pasha’s victory or 
King Constantine’s defeat that worries the London 
Cabinet. Nor was it the independence of Egypt 
which, eighty years ago, in the time of the famous 
Mehmed Ali Pasha, prompted Paris and London 
to oppose the Sultan’s imperialistic tendencies. It 
is now, just as it was then, the anti-Russian policy 
of the Powers that matters. .. . 

**At the present time Russia is ‘absent,’ but still 
Turkey continues to be the arena of an important 
international game, because at Sévres Near 
Eastern affairs were not settled and because, at 
that time, it was taken for granted that Russia 
was not going to exist. 

“England can not give up the dominating 
position in the Bosporus, because a strong and 
regenerated Turkey may become a menace to 








Soviet Republic undertakes not to recognize any international 
agreements concerning Turkey, but not recognized by the Grand 
National Assembly.” 

In Article I and in Articles II and III are to be found defini- 
tions of the Turkish frontiers, and these boundary clauses reveal 
Russia as recognizing the Turkish frontiers as laid down in the 
National Turkish Pact of January 28, 1920, ana »s ceding to 
Turkey the districts of Kars and Ardagan as well as the right 
of using Batum as a free port. In Article IV it is stated that 
“‘as the movements for national freedom in the Near East and 
the struggle of the Russian workers for a new social order are 
congenial, the two contracting parties solemnly assert the right 
of these peoples to freedom, independence, and the form of 
government which they themselves desire to choose.” In 
Article V we read that “with the view of guaranteeing the 
freedom of the Straits, and of commercial navigation for all 
nations through the Straits, the two contracting parties agree 
to entrust to a special conference made up of the delegates of 
the Riparian States the working out the status of the Black 
Sea and the Straits, with the understanding that their decisions 
shall not prejudice the full sovereign rights of Turkey and of 
Constantinople.” 

This clause is restated in the other two treaties named above, 
and even more sharply, as may be judged from Article IV of the 
Turko-Ukrainian Treaty, in which we read that ‘‘the questions 
of the Straits and of the Black Sea are to be settled by the 
Riparian States themselves, and this settlement must be 
based on the inviolability of Constantinople as the capital of 
Turkey.” 

Furthermore, in the Moscow Treaty Article VII contains a 


Mesopotamia. . . . On the other hand, such a 
Turkey would render impracticable the British scheme of 
placing the Khalifat into direct dependence upon England 
with the object of securing undisturbed peace in Egypt and in 
India.” 


The note of the Soviet Russian Government addrest to the 
Allied Powers, the purpose of which is to procure membership 
for Russia in the proposed Turkish peace conference at Venice, 
is published in the Moscow official Jsviestia, and on the question 
of the Straits we read: 


“Russia can not agree to have the Straits opened to the mili- 
tary fleets of all the nations, nor especially that Great Britain 
with her Allies should take upon herself the regulation of the 
régime of the Straits contrary to the wishes of the countries 
whose vital interests lie upon the Black Sea and whose voices 
should be decisive when it comes to the settlement of the 
fate of the Straits. It goes without saying that all pre-war 
agreements as to the Straits have become void. But all of them 
were arrived at with the participation of Russia, and, conse- 
quently, the Russian Government will not recognize any new 
status of the Straits elaborated in the absence of Russia even in 
ease this status becomes existent de facto. 

“The only international act subsequent to the war of 1914 
which regulates the question of the Straits is the Russo-Turkish 
Treaty concluded in 1921 at Moscow. In virtue of this Treaty 
the free passage of the Straits is granted to the ships of all coun- 
tries, but exclusively for commercial purposes. The right 
of elaborating the definitive international status of the Straits 
is recognized by this Treaty to devolve exclusively upon the 
States bordering on the Black Sea. Russia, Turkey, Ukrainia, 
and Georgia, which embrace almost all the coasts of the Black 
Sea, can not permit outside meddling with the settlement of 
the question of the Straits.” 


With reference to the remark about ‘‘outside meddling,” it is 
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reported that the Soviet Government makes exception in favor 
of Bulgaria and Roumania. Editorially the /sviestia speaks of 
this significant note as follows: 


“The freedom of;the Straits is safeguarded, so far, by the 
Dardanelles gendarmerie and by the Allied fleets, but Ferid 
Bey, the Nationalist Envoy at Paris, has already made a very 
delicate allusion to the fact that there is.a road leading to Adrian- 
ople through Mesopotamia. The Allies must understand that 
after the Turks won a victory, sincerely acclaimed by the Russian 
people, the Near Eastern situation was bound to undergochanges. 
They should not forget that it is only now that the probable 
influence of the Turkish victory upon the Mohammedan world 
begins to appear clearly. Russia can not assume the réle of an 
impassive observer with regard to the Straits, to Constantinople 
and to the whole Near-Eastern situation. No conference can 
be considered a ‘great conference’ and no solution of the Straits 
question can be rendered valid unless Russia’s voice is heard.” 


The Petrograd Krassnaia Gazeta is much more outspoken in its 
demands than the above quoted official Moscow organ. Instead 
of merely alluding to the eventual unrest in the Moslem world, 
it says bluntly: 


“European imperialism has got into a much worse position 
than may appear to the Allied diplomats. It is not Kemal 
Pasha’s cannons and machine-guns that defeated the Greek 
Army, but a powerful national enthusiasm provoked by the 
plunder of the Turkish territories by the European rascals. 
This enthusiasm is the first step on the road leading to the libera- 
tion of the enslaved peoples who are following the brilliant ex- 
ample set forth by Russia. ‘Liberated Turkey,’ such is the 
slogan engraved upon the banners and in the hearts of the Angora 
soldiers. European cannons proved powerless to struggle against 
this slogan. 

“The tragedy that is being enacted on the Anatolian coasts 
inaugurates a new era in the history of the Near East. The path 
leading to liberation is opened to the enslaved Tripolitania, 
Morocco, and Tunis, and soon the European imperialists will 
break their necks in their struggle against these peoples. ‘Hands 
off!’ is the slogan of the Asiatic and African nations which hither- 
to suffered under European pressure. ‘Hands off! We are 
with you,’ will repeat once more Russia of the proletariat!” 


The Turkish press also debates the Straits question with a great 
deal of interest, as we may see in the Constantinople /leri, 
which says: 


“The situation in the Straits presents certain difficulties- 
The voice of the Black Sea States, of Russia especially, should be 
taken into consideration. If the Straits must become free, if 
they are not going to belong to any particular State, they should 
become the common property of all the nations, and especially 
of the Black-Sea States. It is perfectly true that we wish the 
Straits to become free, and we will do everything in order to 
procure their freedom. But, while the free passage of vessels 
is the only thing that matters in the eyes of the Europeans, 
there is another side to this question which is particularly im- 
portant to the Turks. We mean the territorial issue and the 
question of the neutral zone which are connected with the 
settlement of the Straits dispute. 

“Yes, the Straits should be opened to all nations, but why 
should the Turks, under the pretext of a ‘neutral zone,’ let a for- 
eign administration into their country? The Danube is also 
& neutral river, and it enjoys an especial jurisdiction. But the 
States bordering on that river are the proprietors of its banks. 
We should like to be in the same position. 

“Moreover, there are other details involved which can be 
settled only by a bilateral agreement. It is not our signature, 
but our good-will that the Powers should win in order to secure 
the freedom of the Straits. A peace imposed by force can not 
be lasting and just. Besides that the system of defense elabo- 
tated to-day may become an anachronism to-morrow, for military 
technic progresses rapidly. In other words, it is only the recog- 
nition of Turkey’s legitimate rights in the Straits that can secure 
a lasting peace.” 


But there are also other “legitimate demands” put forth by 
the Jleri, one of which refers to the Capitulations, and it observes: 


“The Capitulations deprived us of our independence. They 
mpered our progress and our development. Europeans them- 


willingly. 


selves recognize this fact. Is it unjust therefore that we ask for 
the restoration of our independence? We are asking only for 
the minimum without which our national existence is impos- 
sible.” 

While it may be deemed obvious that such sentiments should 
emanate from the Russian Soviet press and the Turkish press, 
say some European editors, it is rather astonishing to find a sim- 
ilarity of view in certain anti-Bolshevik Russian papers published 
in Paris and in Berlin. 

For instance, the Posliednia Novosti (Paris), Professor P. N. 
Miliukoff’s newspaper, sees three possible solutions of the Straits 


























THE PORCELAIN TREATY OF SEVRES. 


Mistress: ‘““What's all this mess?” 
Maw: “It's all right, Mum. It came to. pieces in me ‘and.”’ 


—The Daily Express (London). 











question. First, the full restoration of the Straits to Turkey, 
their complete freedom, and neutralization. 

The first solution seems to be out of the question, he 
believes. The second, that is to say,“‘the freedom of the 
Straits, as the British understand it, in other words, the 
right of battle-ships to enter the Black Sea, will be necessarily 
opposed by all the water-bound States.” ‘‘The neutralization 
of the Straits in case of a war and the admission into the Black 
Sea of only merchant-ships,”’ this he considers the only possible 
solution which satisfies the commercial interests of all the 
world as well as the interests of the Riparian States which 
wish to protect themselves from the powerful fleets of power- 
ful countries. As far as the question of the Straits is concerned, 
this Russian non-Bolshevik editor contends that ‘‘the Bolshevik 
Government proceeds along the lines of traditional Russian 
policy,” and he adds: 


“The help given by the Soviets to the Angora Nationalists 
is the subject of general knowledge. It is also known that the 
purpose of the Soviets is the world revolution. But the Soviets 
ean hardly succeed in duping the Turks. The latter accepted 
munitions from the Bolsheviks very willingly; they admitted the 
Bolshevist propagandists much less willingly; and they would 
probably admit the Soviet Army into their territory most un- 
The Russian Army—even a Red one—would awaken 
in the neighborhood of Constantinople too unpleasant reminis- 
eences. Therefore a Turko-Bolshevik military cooperation 
is hardly possible.” 





THE KAISER’S SELF-EXPOSURE 


O MORE DISCREDITABLE revelations of the Kaiser’s 
N incompetency in state-craft, we are told, will ever be 
produced than those he himself makes in issuing his 
Memoirs to the world. What is more they ‘‘contain so much 
error that it is difficult to distinguish the true from the false”’ 
in them, says France’s former Foreign Minister, Theophile 
Deleassé, who in Paris dispatches flatly charges falsity against 
the Kaiser in these words: 

“For example, William II declares seriously that he was 
notified France wished to join Germany and Russia in order to 
fall upon England. This was at the time of the Boer War. 
That France, who had succeeded a short time before in arranging 
a particularly difficult situation between her and England, and 
whose real policy was directed toward a Franco-English entente, 
would have proposed such an evil thing to the Berlin Cabinet 
—that’s too dirty! I would use another term except that I’m 
referring to the man who during a long time represented a great 
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THE ACCUSING SHADE. 
Bismarck: “ “The evil that men do lives after them.’ ”’ 
—Nebelspalter (Zurich). 











eountry, and I would disgrace myself in using words fitly to 
describe his statements.” 


The Vancouver Daily Province finds in the Kaiser's literary 
output a parallel between Bismarck, who created the Empire 
of Germany, and made it foremost in military, commercial, and 
industrial influence on the Continent of Europe, and the monarch 
who inherited the throne of that mighty Empire and led it to 
ruin. The Kaiser’s subjects and the rest of the world have long 
ago made this comparison for themselves, it is admitted, but it 
becomes much more impressive as put forth by the Kaiser himself 
in a “patronizing tone which provokes contemptuous laughter!” 
What interests this daily particularly is the discovery that— 


“The history of Bismarck does not support the view that he 
would have plunged his country into the late war. Bismarck 
knew when he had gained for his country all that could be ob- 
tained by foree. When the Empire was established after the war 
with France he set himself about social and commercial organ- 
ization and sought to make his country prosperous and pro- 
gressive and effective. He was content to maintain a military 
force sufficient to protect what force had gained, but he proposed 
that future conquests should be victories of peace and progress. 
Industrial, commercial, financial, scientific and educational 
advance was his program 

“The great strides that Germany was making twenty years 
ago in all peaceful directions would have encouraged Bismarck 
to continue the way of progress. He would have gladly accepted 
the British proposition for a naval holiday, if only he was assured 
that there would be no holiday in other advances. In short, 


Bismarck differed from the monarch by whom he was discarded, 
in that he knew when Germany was well off. He would have 
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supprest the braggarts whom William encouraged, knowing 
that such gains as Germany was making were best accomplished 
without too much publicity. Especially Bismarek would have 
known that Germany was getting ahead so fast that all she 
needed was to mind her own business.” 





AS RUSSIA SEES ENGLAND AND FRANCE 


USSIA’S NOTE to the Allied Powers requesting a seat 
R at the proposed Venice Conference, which is designed to 
mend the sorry mess of the Treaty of Sévres, say Paris 
dispatches, is not looked upon too unfavorably by France, 
because Premier Poincaré ‘‘believes it would be advantageous 
politically to admit Russia to discussions in which her Black 
Sea interests are involved.” It is further stated that Mr. 
Poincaré has of late received many reports which “impress 
him as meaning that Bolshevism in Russia has virtually 
disappeared as a system of government, and that the Soviet 
régime, so-called, has become more amenable to reason.”” As 
Russia’s admittance to the conference chamber of the Turks 
and the Allies is said to depend largely on the frame of mind 
of Great Britain and of France, it is of particular interest to 
note the official Russian view of the Entente countries as 
stated in the Berlin Vossische Zeitung by Russia’s Foreign 
Minister Tchitcherin. He declares that Russia pursues ‘“‘a 
policy of defense and of peace” toward the two great Powers, 
and is convinced that a reconciliation between them and Russia 
“‘would mean true peace for the world and an abatement of the 
conflicts that are rending Europe to-day.”” This Russian 
authority says further: 


“‘Toward France and England, which are the dominating 
Powers, Russia appears as a Power possessing its own territorial 
and intellectual bases. In the first phase of our existence French 
policy was our unappeasable enemy. At the time of the Brest- 
Litovsk Treaty, certain French officers at Moscow vainly 
endeavored to make their home Government understand that a 
military power was in course of formation in Russia, and that 
it was to the interest of France to link up with it. 

“The Marquis de Lubersac came to see me at Moscow in 
April, 1918. He spoke with enthusiasm of the new Red Army, 
and declared that it was to France’s own interest to give especial 
attention to this new creation. But the policy of Clemenceau 
and Noulens nullified all these conciliatory inclinations for pre- 
paring the way for close contact between France and Russia. 

‘*As far as we can tell from communications received by us, 
the Allied plan was to split Russia into two spheres of influence. 
The North was to be under British influence, and the South 
under French influence. But Mr. Lloyd George made a misdeal 
by opening commercial relations with Russia on a tangent. At 
Genoa it was possible for us to see the differences that dis- 
tinguished French policy from that of England, with regard to 
Russia. . . . The reason we are apart from France is that 
France dominates the Continent, and is trying all the time to 
extend the area of her domination. The reason why we are 
apart from England is that England dominates the seas, and 
stretches her power over oceans and other continents in a way 
that tends to bring Asiatic peoples in conflict with us.” 


Mr. Tchitcherin also remarked that the first appearance of 
Soviet Russia as an equal factor among the Powers of the world 
was at Genoa, and to-day she is taking a further step by asking 
the right to be consulted about decisions affecting the great 
family of peoples in so far as Russian interests are concerned. 


He recalled that: 


“The Russian Government has always opposed its veto when 
Russian interests have been taken under consideration without 
Russia’s participation. The consequence has been that all the 
efforts to solve the problem of the politics of the world without 
Russia have been doomed to impotency. But the active policy 
which they are now undertaking is in no sense a policy of aggres- 
sion. The foreign policy of Russia has two objectives: 1. The se 
curity of our frontiers; 2. the increase of our productiveness. Rus 
sia encourages brotherly cooperation with all nations, and that is 
why she is the natural friend of all those whose existence 8 
threatened, or who are fighting for liberty.” 
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GLOOMY OUTLOOK FOR BRITAIN’S 
WORKERS— 


RITAIN’S WORKERS, especially the unskilled, are not 
B going to have any better time this winter, it is said, 

than they had last, when the unemployment situation 
was very grave. A constant evidence of the lack of employment 
for young able-bodied men, according to the London press, is 
the increase in mendicants, under the guise of street musicians 
and flower hawkers, and it is pointed out that in pre-war days 
the sight of a man selling flowers was rare. In the London 
Communist, an organ of the Third Communist Internationale, 
the condition evokes wild cries against capitalism, which is 
charged with ‘“‘hoping and desperately trying to break the back- 
bone of the National Unemployed Movement.” The officials 
of labor in the political and industrial world, according to this 
weekly, have ‘“‘become the intellectual slaves of capitalist 
philosophy and practise,” and we read in an appeal to the workers 
to become revolutionaries that— 


“The winter of 1922-23 is fast approaching; bringing with it 
the dark, cold, freezing weather, the biting wind—the miser- 
able despairing existence for the social outcasts of World Cap- 
italism. 

“The unemployed are still with us, and, according to all 
indications, their numbers are likely to increase. The long- 
promised trade revival has not yet arrived. The financiers, 
the industrial and commercial magnates, with the politicians, 
statesmen, economists, and apologists, and their numerous 
flunkeys, hirelings, and satellites, have met and discust their 
difficulties. 

“But they have not found a solution. They still flounder in 
the mire of chaos and uncertainty. This despite the unparalleled 
success of their world offensive against the status of the working 
class. 

“The organizations of the working class have, section by 
section, craft by craft, been routed and reduced almost to im- 
potence. Their fighting spirit has been knocked out; their whole 
psychology demoralized.” 


Less emotional is the statement of a labor reporter of the 
London Times that the unemployment situation is ‘‘a reminder 
that there is an evasion of responsibility somewhere.”’ In four 
or five great industries, the state of employment of unskilled 
men is very serious, this informant tells us, and adds: 


“In building, shipbuilding, engineering, and heavy chemicals 
there are thousands of men out of work, many receiving benefit 
from their unions (which, tho it is small, owing to the slenderness 
of their own contributions when in work, is, nevertheless, strain- 
ing the funds of their unions) and on State relief. A large number 
have migrated or are trying to migrate into other unskilled 
industries and are competing with skilled men out of work in 
their own trades. 

“Only about a third of the unskilled men usually employed 
are at work in the building trade. Shipbuilding, owing to the 
ships acquired from Germany, is very deprest. The men in 
both these industries would be adaptable for works of public 
utility. In the engineering trade there has been a very bad time 
generally ever since the Armistice, but there are indications that 
conditions in this industry are improving, and by the spring of 
next year things may be going fairly well, tho probably nothing 
like normal. 

“The heavy chemical industry is a key industry and has 
suffered very badly. During the war it was worked to its fullest 
capacity, large factories being built and employment increased 
100 per cent. It has decreased, however, by from 120 to 140 per 
cent. Much the same applies to nearly the whole of the other 
industries in which unskilled men find employment, with the 
exception, perhaps, of the jute and textile trades, in which there 
was never a large amount of what might be called laborers’ work. 
Other great industries in which men are not working to normal 
capacity are tanning and currying, oil milling and seed crushing, 
the manufacture of paint, color, and varnish, and the soap and 
candle trades. The manufacture of explosives is naturally at a 
ped low point, and the same may be said of the chain-making 
industry. 

“The outlook for the winter, with perhaps the exceptions 
mentioned of textiles and engineering (which will not show . 


definite improvement until the spring), is gloomy. The prospect 
of improvement in the textile trades is suggested by the 
fact that the whole of the engineering firms who specialize 
in the making of textile machinery are extremely busy at 
the moment. During the war little textile machinery was 
made and factories are bringing their works up to date to meet 
orders in hand.” 


As a solution of a considerable amount of Britain’s present 
unemployment, the Secretary of the National Federation of 
General Workers, Mr. James O’Grady, M. P., is quoted in 
The Times as saying that the elastic scheme, which since 1906 
had been prest by the.Labor Party in Parliament, would prove 
effective if it were given a fair test. This plan is to organize 
works of national utility such as the making of roads, the widen- 
ing and improving of canals, the reclamation of fore-shores, the 
making of new harbors, afforestation, and the making of public 
parks. 

Men engaged on these tasks, Mr. O’Grady further remarks, 
could be gradually drafted back to their own industries as trade 
improved, and the cream of the workers would be immediately 
available without dislocating the public works on which they 
were engaged. According to this labor spokesman— 


“Such a scheme might, perhaps, mean that £1 was paid 
for work worth only 10s., as many men would be doing 
work in which they had had no previous experience, but at 
least they would be giving some return for the public money 
spent, instead of, as at present, receiving money for doing 
nothing, which is as distasteful to honest workingmen as to the 
taxpayer. ” 


“The obstinacy of the Government and their narrow vision 
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“THE DEAD REMEMBERED—THE LIVING FORGOTTEN.” 
—Punch (London). 











is responsible for the present situation, and the impression among 
the unemployed that it is the fault of municipalities that public 
utility schemes are not put in hand. The export trade, which 
was improving, is seriously menaced by the present complications 
in Turkey and Greece, and if they continue much longer we 
may revert to a condition of things too appalling to contem- 
plate. We must be an exporting country, we can’t live 
otherwise, and anything which interferes with foreign trade 
spells disaster. 

“The younger trade unionists are alive to all these things. 
They are taking a keener interest in foreign polities than did their 
fathers, who believed that wars were a visitation of Providence 
and did not realize they were due to the blunders in policy of the 
Government.” 
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ARTIFICIAL MUSCLES 


It has remained for Dr. Gabriel Bidou, a Paris expert, 

to discover methods of replacing paralyzed and useless 
muscles with mechanical equivalents. The “artificial muscle” 
in most cases is a spring, so adjusted that when the weight of the 
body is released from the affected limb, it is brought forward as 
it would be if its muscle had contracted naturally. Dr. Malford 
W. Thewlis, who contributes an account of Dr. Bidou’s 
: methods to The Medical 
Review of Reviews (New 
York), tells us that their 
inventor prefers to call 
his system ‘Functional 
Reecuperation,”’ altho it 
has also been known as 
‘Instrumental Ortho- 
pedy.”’ Writes Dr. Thewlis 
in the magazine named 
above: 


\ RTIFICIAL LIMBS ARE FAMILIAR to most of us. 





““*Dr. Bidou is the most 
ingenious man in the world 
in his particular work,’ 
said Dr. Babinski. After a 
statement of this kind, 
coming from such a noted 
neurologist, one naturally 
hastens to inquire into the 
technique of Dr. Bidou. 
He has charge of the or- 
thopedie department of 
Dr. Babinski’s clinic at the 
Hospital de la Pitié, and 
there one sees the remark- 
able werk he is doing, 
transforming crippled men 
into effective ones. 

“A visit to Dr. Bidou’s 
private hospital in Paris 
is a most interesting ex- 
perience. There he treats 
his patients and carries on 
his research work. 

“**TInstrumental Orthopedy’ is defined by Dr. Bidou as a 
‘method consisting in utilizing the normal human segments in 
favor of the defective ones, according to the rules of physiology 
and mechanics. It is a very scientific application, therefore 
‘a very precise one, of the general laws of gravity, of the trans- 
jmission and transformation of movements of the human machine. 
|To quote Dr. Bidou:.‘ Let us imagine the cripple as any kind of 
machine in which certain organs will have to be repaired or re- 
placed.- A list of these repairs will be the result of careful ob- 
servation, the balance of the physical, physiological or moral 
resources will be established, it will become easy for the 
physician, who is a human mechanic since he is an anatomist 
and physiologist, to decide which muscle has to be replaced 
or helped, which part of the structure has to be reenforced or 
supplanted. 

“**As a matter of fact, orthopedic instruments, being inspired 
by the workings of the arsenal of general mechanics, can replace 
a muscle by a spring, in most cases.’ 

“Dr. Bidou takes’as an example illustrating his theory, the 
ease where a paralyzed leg is elevated by means of an artificial 
muscle, attached on a belt to its superior end and inserted at its 
inferior end to the fore part of the foot. This artificial muscle 
will have a force of three kilograms. This spring passing in 
front of the axes of oscillation and of the knee will draw toward 
itself, that is, in front of the frontal plane, the limb which it 
propels, on condition, of course, that the latter has been liber- 
ated from the weight of the body. Actually, the adherence of 





DR. BIDOU, 


“The most ingenious man in the 
world,”’ in the work of making use- 
less limbs useful again. 











the human body to the earth is a function of the weight, divided 
by two, the two lower limbs. 

“Tf one leans on one lower limb alone, the human weight will 
bear in its entirety on it; the other, being relieved from the ad- 
herence to the earth, will no longer have any weight; therefore, 
a comparatively small traction will suffice to overcome the inertia 
and propel it. 

‘**Reeducation will teach the patient to throw himself forward 
and to immediately look for his bearing. In this way, he will 
have gone half a step; repeating the same effort with the other 
limb, he will have gone another half step, and the complete step 
will then be accomplished. 

‘*When the control can not be effected between the brain and 
the segments in the vicinity of the defective part, on behalf of 
the latter, it is possible to establish a complete automatism. 
One no longer uses the paralyzed limbs, except as sheathed man- 
drels of an automatic mechanical apparatus. 

“‘Provided with his apparatus of artificial musculature, the 
paralytic rests on the ground on a quadrilateral base, inscribed 
between two feet and two canes or crutches. 

“‘The center of gravity falls on the point of intersection of the 
two diagonals of the quadrilateral. The adherence to the earth 
of the whole is a function of the weight of the patient divided 
by the number of the points of support. 

‘*When the patient desires to move, he carries himself I'ghtly 
on the side, thereby trans- 
forming his quadrilateral 
base of sustentation into 
a triangle inscribed by two 
canes and one foot. The 
tripod remains sufficient 
for the support of the 
body. The foot opposite 
to the side toward which 
the patient has turned, 
being liberated, releases 
the adherence to the 
ground. At this moment, 
the springs being no longer 
held, shorten, and the limb 
is brought forward. The 
patient rests on it, recon- 
stitutes a new triangle with 
this support and alter- 
nately progresses from one 
triangle toward the other. 

“The reeducation of 
paralytics is easy with this 
mode of muscular action. 
This apparatus is of great 
value in treating senile 
patients, and a simple, in- 
expensive apparatus will 
enable the old person to 
walk again or to use his 
arms. A study must be 
made of each case and the 
muscular movements must 
be analyzed. 

“* Relying on observation 
of this type of artificial 
musculature, according to 
Dr. Bidou, it becomes pos- 
sible to repair many mus- 
cular deficiencies, locomo- 
tor or other. The obser- 
vations of the physiology of movement, combined with the 
mechanical observations of the levers and of their associated or 
opposed actions, has determined this method of relief to defectives. 

“‘He states that each case is a law unto itself and that in- 
dustrializing of orthopedic instruments is impossible.” 


Dr. Bidou obtains excellent results in infantile paralysis,. we 
are told by Dr. Thewlis. In one case of paralysis of the muscles 




















FOR THE LEFT ARM. 
How the “artificial muscles’’ look. 
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below the thorax, the pa- 
tient, who to-day has 
charge of Bidou’s research 
laboratory, is able to walk, 
ean sit and rise from a 
chair, and when demon- 
strating an apparatus, sat 
on the floor to arrange it, 
afterward raising himself 
to his feet, assisted only 
by achair. He says: 

“Tt does not seem possi- 
ble that a result such as 
this could be obtained. The 
man travels about Paris 
and frequently rides on the 
street cars. From a para- 
lytic, absolutely helpless 
below the thorax, this man 
has been made an effective 
who can not only take care 
of himself, but is able to 
assist others. 

“Dr. Bidou’s methods 
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soluble in water or wetted by it. Shortening brings about its 
effects by extending throughout this dough or cake in layers 
which separate the particles from one another and prevent the 
formation of a continuous solid mass.’ The fat may be seen 
microscopically in the dough or cake, extending in films around 
the starch grains.” 





AN IMPROVED LOCOMOTIVE; THE UNA-FLOW 


HE “ULTIMATE LOCOMOTIVE,” or what may 

prove to be such, according to an editorial writer in The 

Railway Review (Chicago), results from improvements 
made by the introduction of the “‘una-flow” cylinder, already in 
wide use on stationary engines. In an ordinary steam-engine, 
the steam, after doing its work in pushing the piston in one di- 
rection, is driven back by the return of this member and makes 
its exit through the same end by which it entered. In the una- 
flow, the steam leaves at the center of the cylinder and is not 
driven back at all. This one-way motion of the steam results in 
various economies and improvements as related in an article 
compiled for the magazine named above, very largely from arecent 
work on the new type of engine by Prof.J.Stumpf. We read: 


“‘Una-flow stationary steam-engines of various types are now 
extensively used both in this 





OUT FOR A WALK, 


On legs totally paralyzed. Mechan- 
ical muscles, devised by Bidou, are 
doing the work. The patient can 
even lift one cane to light his cigaret. 











have been called above, ‘instru- 
mental orthopedy.’ Dr. Bidou, 
however, has found this term 
unsatisfactory and apt to lead 
to confusion, and prefers ‘func- 
tional recuperation’ instead. 
“Functional recuperation is 
the art of transforming ineffec- 
tiveness. As it is the mechan- 
ical utilization of inert or in- 
sufficient members, the field for 
this method is very large, not 
only because of the cripples 
made by the war, but because 
it applies to the after-effects of 
many conditions, such as paral- 
ysis from various. diseases. 
These paralytics are often bed- 


Illustrations by courtesy of Dr. Thewlis. 


HE CAN GET UNDER THE AUTO ALONE, 








And can get up again, too, tho he is paralyzed from the waist down. 


country and abroad, but the 
application of the una-flow 
principle to locomotives has, 
so far, been tried only in 
Europe, where some two hun- 
dred locomotives have been 
equipped with una-flow cylin- 
ders. . Some ‘progress. is now 
being made, however, toward 
.the adaptation of the una-flow 
principle to locomotives in.this 
_country. Unlike many devices 
and refinements designed toim- 
prove the efficiency of the stéam- 
engine, the una-flow feature 
tends to simplify_the construc- 
tion and operation of recipro- 
cating engines so that its appli- 
cation to locomotives. May lead 
to lower..maintenance-¢osts as 
well as improved efficieney.. On 











ridden, absolutely helpless and 
burdens not only to their fami- 
lies and friends, but to the charities of the State. It is Dr. 
Bidou’s hope to help these people regain their liberty and inde- 
pendence, and in many cases he is admirably succeeding. 

“Each patient has a special apparatus which replaces the 
defective muscles. There is a narrow relation existing between 
human physiology and general mechanics. It is the study of 
artificial muscles, of compensations; and results are reached by 
means of springs attached to the apparatus so as to produce the 
same contraction as the normal muscle. 

“According to Dr. Bidou, one can recuperate most defectives.” 





WHY SHORTENING SHORTENS—Micro-chemical analysis 
of a sugar cookie was made recently by Washington Platt and 
R. 8. Fleming, of Syracuse, New York, before the American 
Chemical Society in an explanation of why shortening shortens. 
We read in Science Service’s Science News Bulletin (Wash- 
ington): 

“While sugar cookies and other baked products using fats and 
fixt oils as shortening have been made in kitchens since the 
memory of man runneth not to the contrary, no explanation has 
previously been put forward to account for their action or the 
difference between the power of different fats. Describing 
this delicious morsel, these chemists say: ‘A cookie is seen to be 
essentially a mass of gluten and starch, soaked in a concentrated 
sugar solution. Shortening is the only material in dough not 


the other hand, the longer 
cylinders and the somewhat 
greater weight of recipro- 
cating parts detract from 
the value of the una-flow 
engine in locomotive ser- 
vice where light weight and 
flexibility are important. 
“The superior economy 
of the una-flow engine lies 
in the partial elimination 
of various sources of loss 
that occur in the ordinary 
type of reciprocating en- 
gines. One of the great- 
est of these losses is that 
occasioned by cylinder 
condensation. In the una- 
flow engine this is mini- 
mized by forcing the steam 
to flow through thecyli der 
inonedirectiononly. This 
is accomplished by placing 
exhaust ports at the cen- 
ter of the cylinders and 
increasing the length 
of the cylinders as well 
as the distance between 








AS A MECHANIC. 


This picture gives a glimpse of the 
new hope and inspiration that will 
come to many paralytics who have 
despaired of ever being useful again. 
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the two faces. of the piston head. The live steam which 
is admitted at each end of the cylinder thus flows toward the 
eenter where it is exhausted instead of being swept back to the 
head of the cylinder and exhausted from the same ports through 
which it entered. In the ordinary reciprocating engine, the 
comparatively cool expanded steam tends to cool the cylinder 
walls and head during the greater part of the return stroke so 
that when boiler steam is again admitted on the next stroke it 
is immediately cooled, and thus partially condensed. The 
principal object in designing compound and triple expansion 
engines has been to reduce the loss occasioned by this condensa- 
tion. The inherent economy in the steam-turbine also lies in 











Courtesy of ‘‘Factory,’’ Chicago. 
SLEEPING-QUARTERS ON A TRUCK. 


One sleeps “‘up-stairs’’ while the other drives; an aid to comfort, 
efficiency, and safety. 











maintaining a uniform direction for the flow of steam. In prac- 
tise, it has been found that up to approximately 500 horse-power, 
una-flow engines have proved more economical in operation than 
either compound engines or steam-turbines, so that its applica- 
tion to the locomotive promises a means of securing the economy 
of the compound engine without the complication of additional 
cylinders. 

“One of the principal advantages from an operating and main- 
tenance standpoint is found in the effect of the una-flow action 
upon any foreign matter contained in the steam, such as scale, 
mud, cinders, and soot. In the una-flow cylinder these impurities 
are swept out by the exhaust steam through the central ports and 
escape through an orifice or drain at the lowest point. The una- 
flow action, therefore, permanently maintains the interior of the 
cylinder in a clean state. This drain also insures the removal of 
water and thus elimin::tes a difficulty oecyrring in all ordinary 
lecomotives. In the una-flow locomotive no damage due to 
water in the cylinders can occur since the water is always ef- 
feetively cleared from the cylinders by the action of exhaust 
steam. 

“The type of valve mechanism with which una-flow locomo- 
tives are equipped also offers a very practical advantage since 
with this arrangement the poppet valves at both ends of each 
cylinder may be lifted off their seats by means of a valve in the 
eab, thus putting the two sides of the piston in communication 
with each other through the inlet pipe, and relieving the com- 
pression when coasting. In operation a uniform draft on the 
firebox is obtained by using a large exhaust lead and a small 
exhaust port area. 

“By thus increasing the duration of the exhaust, the com- 
pression is shortened and the exhaust ports at the center of 
the cylinder can be reduced. This arrangement also enables 
the piston and cylinder to be considerably shortened on una- 
flow locomotives. 

“The una-flow locomotive has another very important advan- 
tage over ordinary locomotives. It can be run entirely without 


throttling, and allows the power requirements to be regulated 
entirely by means of the valve gear.” 
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STRANGE FORCES ATTACK COMETS’ TAILS 


ONG AND DELICATE COMET TAILS sweeping 
T through the planetary spaces are sometimes disturbed 
M4 and broken by some force still mysterious to astrono- 
mers, according to Prof. E. E. Barnard of Yerkes Observatory. 
His remarks on this subject at the meeting of the American 
Astronomical Society at Williams Bay, Wis., are summarized 
in Science Service’s Science News Bulletin (Washington). Be- 
sides showing that the comet itself has much control over the 
direction of the tail and streamers, photography has shown that 
unknown influences opposed to the theory of grevitation seem 
to be at work in the space immediately about our sun. We read: 


“This is highly suggestive and may lead to discoveries of very 
great importance concerning certain conditions within the solar 
system. 

“Tt is well known that a comet’s tail always points approxi- 
mately away from the sun, and that its form is determined by the 
speed with which the small particles forming it leave the head, 
going outward from the sun by the pressure of the sun’s light. 
We may therefore have, if the particles are moving very fast, 
relative to the speed of the comet in its orbit, a very straight tail 
pointing directly away from the sun. If the speed of the particles 
is relatively slow, then the motion of the comet in its orbit, 
combined with the motion of the particles, will cause the tail 
to be eurved away from the direction of motion. These features 
of a comet’s tail are easily understood from our knowledge of the 
motion of a comet and the repellant action of the sun’s light, so 
that we may have a straight tail if the particles are moving very 
fast away from the sun or a violently curved one if their motion 
is slow. But the curvature, if there is any, must invariably be 
away from the direction of motion. Photographs have some- 
times shown a curvature in a contrary direction to this and that 
the tail has been thrown forward at a large angle, sometimes 
suddenly, thus moving faster than the comet itself, which is nearer 
thesun. This is opposed to the theory of gravitation and must 
be due to some cause which is independent of the sun and comet. 
Within twenty-four hoursit may recover its natural position.” 


Prof. Barnard explains that by far the most interesting comets 
have not been visible to the naked eye. The smaller and more 
active are studied on the photographic plate. Some of the very 
large and best known, as Halley’s comet of 1910, and others, have 
not shown any unusual phenomena. He goes on: 


“Sometimes a comet will reject its tail, always sending out a 
new one in a slightly different direction, which, like the smoke 
from a locomotive, will drift away and dissipate in space. Some- 
times a comet will cease to hold its particles together and will 
itself melt away in space and cease forever to bea comet. These 
are called ‘lost comets.’ Biela’s is the best known of the lost 
comets. It has resolved itself into a great swarm of meteors 
that sometimes are encountered by the earth and burned up in 
our atmosphere. These displays are called meteoric showers. 
A comet may sometimes separate into two or more bodies and 
later disappear altogether from the heavens.” 





SLEEPING-QUARTERS ON A TRUCK—A good example of 
believing in your own product, says Factory (Chicago), is the 
sleeping compartment with which all of Burton-Dixie Corpora- 
tion’s motor trucks are equipped. This company manufactures 
bedding material and ships nearly all of this “comfort” material 
long distances by motor truck. We read further: 


“One of the frequent runs is from Brooklyn to Philadelphia, 
something over 100 miles. This particular truck shown to the 
left makes the trip six times a week. That means a round trip 
every working day, and at the rate which heavy trucks can travel 
safely, nearly all of the twenty-four hours of the day are spent in 
loading at one end, driving, and unloading at the other end. It 
is practically an impossibility for one driver to stay at the wheel 
all of the time, so two drivers accompany every truck, and one 
drives while the other sleeps. The bed itself is similar to a Pull- 
man berth. Windows on all three sides can be opened or closed 
to provide adequate ventilation. Besides saving considerable 
time on the way, practically all bills for lodging are eliminated. 
In all, this second-story sleeping compartment has proved itself 
to be a profitable plan.” 
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MEANING OF THE LINES IN THE HAND 


HE USE OF FINGER-PRINTS for preserving records 

of criminals and identifying other persons has already 

bécome a commonplace. Of more recent interest, 
however, is the study of the capillary lines for the sake of the 
information to be obtained from them in physiology and an- 
thropology. According to an article in a recent number of a 
German magazine, Reclams Universum, a certain Dr. Poll 
has succeeded in discovering definite relationships between these 
markings of the fingers and the characteristics both of the iridi- 
vidual and the race. In order to do this it was necessary to 
prepare the material for study in a manner different from that 
employed by the police. The object of the latter is to make a 
quick selection of one set of finger-prints among many thousands 
of others. Dr. Poll, on the other hand, arranged them in a so- 
called ‘biological series’’ which he asserts furnishes keys, not 
only to age and sex but to mental characteristics. In examining 
the lines a distinction is made between the “whorl” and the 
“arch.” The distribution of whorls and arches in women is 
markedly different from that in men. Another noteworthy 
thing is that in weak-minded persons all the fingers are marked 
with ten loops. It happened that a number of Egyptian stu- 
dents were available for experiment and Dr. Poll found that 
there were characteristic differences between the finger-prints 
of this group and those of German subjects. Concerning a rela- 
tionship between finger-prints and imheritance we are told: 


“The current theories of inheritance are based largely upon the 
Mendelian laws, which also form the foundation of modern 
practise in the breeding and cross-breeding of plants and animals. 
When a marriage takes place between ‘arch men’ and ‘arch 
women’ a definite sort of in- 
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CONCRETE IN SHEETS 


NEW JERSEY MANUFACTURER has recently 
developed an interesting building material in sheet 
form, one inch in thickness, which is made of cement and 


sand, and reinforced with galvanized wire-netting. In making 














Illustrations by courtesy of *‘Popular Mechanics,’’ Chicago. 
ROOF DECKED WITH THE NEW CONCRETE SLABS. 


For roofing or flooring the slabs are given a thin cement finish. 











these slabs, we are told by 





heritance is found in the ‘arch 
children.’ It is peculiarly sig- 
nificant that the character of 
intellectual development can 
be accurately foretold by a 
study of the finger-prints of the 
parents, and it can be foretold 
especially whether there is any: 
danger of the appearance of 
idiocy among them. It is pos- 
siblealso to predict the probable 
number of weak-minded prog- 
eny fromagiven numberof mar- 
riages. Obviously, these investi- 
gations open up a vast new do- 
main, in which we may expect to 








SLAB OF THE NEW BUILDING MATERIAL. 


_ Allen P. Child in Popular 
Mechanics (Chicago), three 
cubic feet of cement and one 
cubie foot of sand are mixed 
with seven cubic feet of small 
pellets of a material similar to 
paraffin wax. This is mixed 
thoroughly with water and 
then poured into a steel form 
in which the wire netting is 
placed. After sixteen hours 
the slabs are placed on steel 
ears, which are pushed into a 








obtain valuable information.” 

















THE SIDINGS ARE MADE OF THE NEW CONCRETE. 
The outside will be covered with stucco. 











big tank and there exposed to 
steam. The steam heats the slabs rapidly; most of the waxlike 
material melts and runs to the bottom. In order to get rid of 
the balance, the steam is superheated and the remaining chemical 
evaporates and escapes, in the course of twenty-four hours. 
After being cooled for a few hours, the slabs are placed in a 
steam curing-room, where they are kept wet and hot. Two 
or three days give them the necessary strength, and they are 
ready for building purposes. We read further: 


“The slab resulting from this process is nothing but a skeleton 
of cement concrete, and the setting process, tho interrupted 
during the extraction of the chemical, goes on afterward as in 
any other concrete products. The melting of the waxlike 
material makes possible the formation of a very porous and light 
slab, but one of great strength. It is claimed that the crushing 
strength of the slabs is 600 pounds to the square inch, but this is 
not sufficient for many purposes. In such cases the slabs are 
covered with a cement finish varying from one-sixteenth to one- 
half inch in thickness. The reinforcing metal then takes the 
tensile stresses, and the top finish takes the compression stresses 
as in reinforced concrete. The slabs weigh only about fifty-five 
pounds a cubic foot. When used in building stucco houses they 
are nailed to wooden studs with the rough face out, and this 
serves as a base for the stucco. Nails are driven through them 
easily without breaking the material. On account of the air- 
cell structure, they are good heat and sound insulators, and as 
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exposure to high heat. steam, or water does not affect their 
strength, they are particularly useful where fire-resisting qualities 
are needed. They have also found use in making roof decks and 
flooring, as well as for tile floors in bathrooms, hallways, and 
shops.” 





SILVER MINES IN MOVIE SHOPS 


HOTOGRAPHIC WASTE CONTAINS SILVER, and 
P methods for recovering this silver have been employed by 
photographers for years. Until recently, however, this 
kind of work was done on 
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have sprung into being about the picture studios, and is treated 
for the recovery of its valuable ingredient 

‘The amount of silver varies considerably, for the solution is 
permitted to become much richer in some laboratories than in 
others. The average is probably slightly in excess of 800 ounces 
to the million feet, or about one-half of the silver represented in 
the film’s original coating. 

‘*In and about Los Angeles are four or five firms engaged 
exclusively in the work of salvaging this by-product, various 
methods being used. One extremely simple and thorough method 
is a so-called catalytic process. Into the great storage tanks of 
waste hypo at this treatment plant are immersed or suspended 








a very small scale. The 
moving-picture business has 
now raised photography to 
the rank of a large-scale in- 
dustry, and the recovery of 





silver from its waste has be- 
eome very important indeed. 
Something like 150,000 silver 
dollars could be coined from 
the annual product of this 
recovery in and about Los 
Angeles alone, we are told 
by Charles Alma Byers, who 
writes on “‘ Recovering Sil- 
ver from Movie Laboratory 
Waste,” in The Engineering 
and Mining Journal-Press 
(New York). Writes Mr. 
Byers: 











Illustrations by courtesy of ‘“The Engineering and Mining Journal- Press 


THE LOS ANGELES PLANT WHERE SILVER IS RECOVERED FROM FILM. 











“Phe motion-picture busi- 
ness supports, directly or indirectly, a great many lesser indus- 
tries. One of these, strange as it may seem, is that of silver 
refining. The silver comes from so-called laboratory waste, and 
the quantity of this metal recovered is surprizingly large, making 
its reclamation an important and profitable business. From 
the motion-picture studios in and about Los Angeles alone, for 
instance, it regularly totals to 9,000 or 10,000 ounces of silver 
per month, or enough to coin between eleven and twelve thousand 
silver dollars. 

“*Motion-picture film, like other photographic film, owes its 
sensitiveness to light to compounds of silver. After develop- 
ment, much of the silver compound is left in the film in its original 
state and must be removed to make the film transparent. 

“This dissolved silver salt, which accumulates in the hypo 
bath, is responsible for the motion-picture industry’s side-line 
business of silver refining. The solution finally becomes so rich 
in silver, together with other foreign matter from the film coating, 
that it must be disearded for new. It then becomes so-called 
laboratory waste, is taken over by the various ‘refineries’ which 


large sheets of iron. These metal plates slowly attract the silver 
ingredient of the waste, and in about ten days they will have 
attached practically all the silver in the solution. They are then 
removed and permitted to dry, after which a torch is played 
over their surfaces, causing the silver to fall off in scales. These 
seales are carefully preserved and later melted in a furnace. 

“Certain so-called chemical methods are employed by other 
companies. Precipitating agents are used, the silver, together 
with other foreign matter in the solution, settling to the bottom 
of the treatment tanks in the form of black mud, called ‘silver 
mud.’. The water is then drained off and the ‘silver mud’ 
scooped out and placed in large vats or trays to dry. Afterward 
it is broken up and sacked, and subsequently put through a fur- 
nace to separate the silver from the other matter. 

‘‘Whether accumulated by the catalytic method into scales, 
or precipitated and dried, the product, at either of these stages, 
is subjected to furnace heat, which results in melting the silver, 
the waste matter being eliminated by skimming it off while hot, 
or breaking it off when cold. Finally, the silver is remelted and 

molded into ingots. 





AN ELECTRIC FURNACE, 
Such as is used to recover the silver. 








‘Aside from the silver recovered from the waste 
hypo, still another form of waste accumulates at 
these motion-picture studios that yieldsa considerable 
quantity of the metal. The film, as perhaps every- 
body or nearly everybody knows, must be provided 
with sprocket holes along each edge to prepare it 
for manipulation. The film, therefore, is put 
through punching machines, and the tiny particles 
removed in the operation accumulate in surprizing 
bulk. This waste, because it contains silver, is also 
saved and sold to the photo-metal refineries. It is 
frequently received by them in lots of one ton or 
more. Then, too, much film that is spoiled and not 
developed by the picture producers is treated for the 
recovery of its silver. A common method of handling 
waste in this form is to burn the film or film particles, 
and then put the ashes through the melting process. 

‘*Even the old hypo is not a waste, for it is care- 
fully treated after the silver has been extracted, and 
eventually restored to the condition where it may be 
used again. It is thus used over and over. Recover- 
ing silver from waste hypo is not new. Never before, 
however, has it been done on anything like so large 
a scale.” 
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A NEWSPAPER RADIO “BEAT” 


MILLION-DOLLAR FIRE recently broke out in 

Atlanta, Georgia, while the Atlanta Journal was giving 

its evening radio program. The operator immediately 
switched to the story of the fire, and all that part of the United 
States had the full story direet by radio from the reporter who 
stood watching the fire as he talked. In this way the radio 
summoned additional help to fight the flames and also gave the 
story to many other newspapers. 

The aid furnished the fire department was more than nominal. 
Chief William D. Cody, in thanking the Journal Radio Depart- 
ment for rallying additional fire-fighters to the scene, said that 
a number of his men, off duty and at home, heard the radio 
announcement of the outbreak of the flames a few seconds after 
the alarm sounded. As a matter of course they deserted the 
head-phones of their receiving sets and hurried to the aid of their 
fellow ‘‘smoke-eaters.” ‘‘We are-genuinely indebted to the 
Atlanta Journal and its radiophone service,” ‘said Chief Cody. 
““T am now strongly advocating that every man in the depart- 
ment equip his home with a receiving set in anticipation of 
similar emergencies in the future.” 

The official designation of the Atlanta Journal's broadcasting 
station is WSB. Here is the newspaper’s own account of the 
novel broadcasting feat: 

‘Listeners on WSB’s 10:45 o’clock program Saturday night 
were startled to have a delightful concert of vocal and instru- 
mental music interrupted with the announcement that fire was 
raging in the center of the city’s business section. 

“The Journal’s radio station, on the fifth floor of the building, 
was not more than two blocks from the blaze, and visitors at the 
station were among the first to note flames licking up from the 
old George Muse Building, near the intersection of Alabama 
and Whitehall Streets. 

‘Information concerning the fire was communicated to 
Lambdin Kay, the program director and announcer, and 
from time to time he informed his unseen auditors of its 


progress. 7 
‘‘This is probably the first time in the history of radio in the 


South that news of a fire was broadcast from a station little more 
than a hundred yards from the flames itself. 

“‘And many listeners left their stations to come to the city to 
get a closer view of the blaze, while telephones in the Journal 








HE “TOLD THE WORLD” ABOUT THE FIRE. 
Mr. Lambdin Kay, who watched the flames from the window of his 
broadeasting station, and told thousands of listeners all over the 
country about it by radio. 














ATLANTA'S MILLION-DOLLAR FIRE. 








This photo wag snapt at midnight from the window of the radiophone auditorium 
while Mr. Kay was describing it by broadcast to a nation-wide audience. 


office kept up a steady jangle from those desiring 
to get more detailed information than that fur- 
nished by the radio flashes. 

*““‘WSB continued to broadcast during the fire, 
and a large audience watched the blaze from the 
Journal’s radic auditorium.’ 


The Philadelphia Inquirer tells of the reception 
by that newspaper of the radio bulletins, as follows: 


.*The possibilities- of the radiotelephone as a 
news-gatbering agency were demonstrated in a 
4 dramatic manner early yesterday morning when 
The Inquirer was the first newspaper in this city to 
receive word of the disastrous fire which swept the 
business district: of Atlanta, Ga., shortly after mid- 
night.. Through Edwin-A. Héban, a member of 
The* Inquirer's local staff, a radio enthusiast, the 
news came into the Jnquirer office even before the 
first flash from thé-Associated Press reached Phila- 
delphia. 

“The information came from the broadéasting 
station known as WSB, operated by the Atlanta 
Journal, and located in that newspaper's building. 
The news, announced by the speaking voiee in- 
stead’ of by the” more conventional medium of the 
telegraph instrument, came floating through the 
air, a distance of approximately 760 miles. A 
number of bulletins were sent out, the broadcasters 
sticking at their task until driven from their 
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instrument by the heat of the flames raging on all sides of 
them.” 


The Journal's transmitting set is so powerful that it has been 
heard on a galena crystal-detector set as far away as Missouri 
City, Texas. As a matter of course its programs are available 
for more sensitive receivers throughout an even wider area. The 
extent to which radio has invaded the newspaper world is il- 
lustrated in the reports from newspapers of widely scattered 
cities hundreds of miles from Atlanta, including the Cincinnati 
Commercial Tribune; the Hartford (Conn.) Courant; the Minne- 
apolis Tribune; the Frankford (Ind.) Times; the Rome (Ga.) 














Mustrations by courtesy of **Popular Kacio. * 
THE “TALKING IMAGE.” 


The voice of the medium is transmitted to the confederate in 
another room by the ordinary microphone. The confederate's reply 
is transmitted into another microphone that is connected with a 
transmitting coil concealed in a rug (or other object). This energy 
is collected by the receiving coil in the statue and is converted into 
sound waves by the telephone receiver concealed in the image's head. 











News; The Sunday Bulletin, Bloomington, Ill.; and the Kansas 
City Star. 

The Kansas City Star gives the following details of its recep- 
tion of the novel news service: 


“The radio ‘beat the world’ last night as a mediunt#for broad- 
casting news. 

“While a big fire was in progress in Atlanta, Ga., the Atlanta 
Journal was sending through the air “up-to-the-minute! bulletins 
on the progress of the blaze. 

“The bulletins were received by several sets in Kansas City at 
11:50 o’clock. The first news received over the wires of a news 
association was at 12:15 o’clock, and details were far in arrears of 
those picked out of the air. 

“From a loud speaker at the Automobile Club came the voice 
of the announcer of the Atlanta Journal with the information: 

“* Atlanta is threatened with its most disastrous fire. At 
present, we do not feel The Journal building is threatened and 
will endeavor to carry through the radio program.’ 

“After an orchestra number, this was added: 

“*The flames are bright and light up this studio like sunshine. 
The heat from the flames that now rise one hundred feet above 
The Journal building, disturb performers in the studio here. 
Flames are spreading and the streets are filling with people.’ 

“The third and final bulletin was received about 12:30 o’clock 
this morning. It told that the entire block on Whitehall Street 
was under destruction and the flames were spreading. A fight 
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would be made near the railroad tracks that separate the business 
from the residence section. Then the announcer said: 

“*We must sign off. The city is at the fire. We can operate 
no longer.’”’ 





GHOSTS THAT TALK—BY RADIO 


AYS HOUDINI, THE MAGICIAN: “I exposed a medium 
ws in Bochum, Germany, twenty years ago, by throwing 

ordinary tacks under his bare feet when he came out to 
the audience in a dim light and posed as a spirit from another 
world. To-day I would need a radio-receiving set to uncover 
his latest deception.”’” Writing in Popular Radio (New York), 
Houdini goes on to say that, to the best of his knowledge, the 
first application of the principles of radio to spiritualistic manifes- 
tations was in 1852, when Jonathan Koons, a farmer of Dover 
Village, Ohio, installed a ‘“‘spirit machine’’—described as a 
“‘erude structure of zinc and copper for localizing and collecting 
the magnetic aura.’’ But in the magician’s detailed account 
of this ancient trick he tells us that the apparatus consisted 
merely of hidden speaking-tubes that led to a confederate in 
the next room, known as the “‘invisible girl.”” Then he proceeds 
to enlighten us further: 


“The fraudulent mediums to-day are merely using various 
adaptations of the ‘invisible girl.’ Instead of being in an ad- 
joining room she is now so far away that she can not. hear the 
questions asked without the aid of a microphone concealed in 
the wall. Even at a considerable distance an opera-glass, prop- 
erly focused on the spot, serves the purpose of the peep-hole. 

‘*With an induction coil coupled in the circuit with her tele- 
phone transmitter and batteries, she now sends out strong enough 
impulses to affect the sensitive receiver with a loop aerial con- 
cealed inside the horn. This was, indeed, the first form of radio 
telephone. It employed the same principles of induction without 
wires as the modern complicated radio apparatus, and it worked 
almost as well over a distance of a hundred feet or more. The 
trick is a pretty one and would do credit to any magician, but it 
has fallen into the hands of unscrupulous psychic performers and 
consequently, because it is used for getting money under false 
representations, it should now be exposed. 

‘*With more modern apparatus and the pretense of spiritual 
communication, this simple illusion is now deceiving thousands 
and defiling the concept of life after death. 

‘*Perhaps you who are reading this article may attend the 
séance of a medium as clever as the woman who became nation- 
ally famous as a result of her work one evening in a Western city. 
While she was in the midst of her communion with the shades of 
those present, she stopt short. 

***T see a man murdered!’ she exclaimed. Then she described 
a violent death scene, giving the name of the man and the ad- 
dress in the city where he was actually murdered a few minutes 
before she received the ‘spirit message.’ The newspapers con- 
firmed her statements, and later spread her fame throughout the 
country. 

“From that time on people paid ridiculous prices for her 
services—until she was exposed. 

“The secret of her spiritualistic demonstration was simple. 
A radio antenna in the sole of her shoe received impulses from 
a transmitting antenna in the rug upon which she stood, and con- 
veyed them to a sensitive head-phone hidden in a large bouquet 
of flowers on her shoulder. A reporter had telephoned the news 
of the murder to her confederate behind the scenes, who trans- 
mitted it by radiotelephone. The receiver concealed in the 
flowers was not loud enough for the audience to hear, but when 
the medium leaned her head upon the flowers she could hear it 
distinetly. ' 

‘Her feat was a blow she had been aiming at skeptics for some 
time. She had placed her reporters at police stations, hospitals, 
and newspaper offices to wait for the news of a death by violence 
which would receive space in the papers. 

‘*You understand this particular type of medium now, and are 
sure you will not be fooled—but suppose you should meet the 
statistician-medium? She wears a phone over one ear and a 
complete aerial and receiving set is concealed beneath a heavy 
wig, or it is concealed in her hair. 

“*She stands under a chandelier which hides the transmitting 
antenna, or perhaps walks near a picture from which the radio 
waves issue. If she is a good radio-engineer, she may have a set 
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so sensitive that she can place her trans- 


employ two valves, one at each end. As soon 





mitting antenna in another room. Your 
name rolls off her tongue as soon as you 
enter. She tells you all about yourself, she 
seems to know as much about you as your 
intimate friends. 

‘**VYour mother will be here shortly,’ she 
remarks, casually, altho you had not told 
her your mother was dead and that she was 
the one you wished most to be near. 

‘*Many a man has fallen a victim of such 
mediums, for he had no way of knowing that 
confederates had looked up his history while 
he was waiting for the interview, and tele- 
phoned it via radio. The medium offers 
proof that he or she has not left the room- 
to receive information, and thereby he gains 
a few more gullible customers for his illicit 
traffic. 

‘‘Radio at present is the greatest aid to 
the fraud mediums, and they are sure to 
take advantage of every new development. 
I hope that spirits will talk to us through 











THE “SPIRIT” SPEAKS. 


as the valve in one end is open the piston will 
be pushed out, and the flywheel will make 
half a circle in its rotation and the piston head 
will be at the other end of the cylinder. 

“In this condition with a single valve the 
flywheel would have to push the piston back 
by means of its own momentum before the 
valve could act uponitagain. With the two 
valves, however, as soon as the flywheel has 
completed its half cycle, the second valve 
comes into play, and the flow of steam 
through it pushes the flywheel around the 
remaining half cycle until the first valve can 
come into play again. 

“‘It will be seen from this, therefore, that 
there is a great increase in efficiency in the 
two-valve system, because new power is im- 
parted at a critical moment, instead of power 
being wasted to keep the system in operation. 
The whole cyclé of operation, of course, can 
easily be made automatic in its action. 

‘*The same is,of course, true in the case of 











radio instruments some day, but I will prefer 
to hear such messages in a scientist’s laboratory rather than 
through the presentations of unscrupulous mediums. 

“Tf there are mediums who are not fraudulent, I have yet to 
see them.” 





THE “PUSH-AND-PULL” AMPLIFIER 


T IS A FAVORITE RECREATION of the radio expert, 

| and one seemingly with boundless possibilities, to put Dr. 

de Forest’s vacuum tube, or triode, through new paces. 

One no longer marvels at the results, for the past accomplish- 

ments of the triode have giver it unique position as the most 

necromantic of wonder-workers; but each successive novelty 
claims its share of attention. 

One of the newest developments is the so-called ‘‘ push-and- 
pull” amplifier, in which two tubes are linked together not in 
“‘eascade,” but in parallel. Just how they then support each 
other, with really startling results, is described in an unsigned 
article in the Radio Department (conducted by Jack Binns), 
of the New York Tribune, where we read: 


. the ‘push-and-pull’ vacuum-tube principle 
of amplification. The two grids of the tubes are joined to the 
same coil in the secondary of a transformer, with a common 
lead’ in the center of the coil. This means that the two grids 
are therefore opposed to each other. 

“The consequence is that when one grid is positive, the other 
willbe negative.“ One will. be assisting the flow of electrons to 
the plate of the tube in which it is located at the same time that 
the other is resisting the flow of electrons. - This action is there- 
fore somewhat similar’ to that of the two-valve cylinder in the 
steam-engine which, we have just considered. Moreover, there 
will be less distortion in the telephones, because the output of 
the system is completely controlled and well balanced. In 
addition the efficiency is at its highest possible order. 

“In this system the use of a ‘C’ battery (or a battery for the 
purpose of maintaining a negative bias’on the grid) i is neéessary. 
In addition to this it is best to use a transformer in the platé circuit 
of the last two tubes which are joined together. The plates of the 
two tubes will be joined to the primary of this transformer in such 
manner that one plate is joined to one end of the transformer and 
the other plate is joined to the other end of the transformer. A 
lead is then taken'from thé center of the primary winding and 
connected to the positive terminal of the ‘B’ battery. © 

“Using this system in a special receiver, 
consisting of a regenerative detector and 





“The commercial type consists of two 


three stages of amplification, Paul C. 





stages of amplification, but uses three vacuum 
tubes. Now the puzzling feature of this set 
is that either of the two last tubes can be 
taken from its socket and the set will con- 
tinue to work. The reason, of course, is that 
the two tubes are joined together in a special 
manner in the last stage of amplification. 

‘‘ At first glance the reason for this is not at 
all apparent, but it can be taken for granted 
that the set worksat greater efficiency and with 
less disturtion than in the case of straight am- 
plification. This will be more readily seen 
from the analogy which will be given here. 

“Before outlining the analogy, however, 
it would be well to point out once more that . 
the vacuum tube is primarily a valve open- 
ing and closing all the time the set is in 
operation, permitting current to flow in one 
direction only, and checking the flow in the 
other direction, just the same as an ordinary 
valve does in-a water system. 

“Now it stands to reason that a two-way 
valve system should be more efficient than a 
single valve, and it is on this reasoning that 
the ‘push-and-pull’ circuit is based. Perhaps 
the best way to understand this‘is to take the 











THE KETTLE'S SECRET. 


The receiving coil hidden in false 
sides collects the energy sent out 
from a transmitting coil that may 
be several yards away, and this 
energy is converted into sound by 
the telephone receiver in the spout. 


Hoernel, an electrical engineer, has been 
able to project speech and music received by 
radio so that it could be heard clearly and dis- 
tinctly at a distance of two miles in open air. 
Of course, in his connection he used a horn of 
special design, about six feet in length and 
almost three feet in width at the mouth. This 
set was tried out at Babylon, L. I.” 








RADIO FOR MEN ON ISOLATED DUTY— 
Improved service to shipping and better 
living conditions for members of the United 
States Lighthouse Service, says the New 
York Tribune, have resulted from the use of 
the radio, according to the Department of 
Commerce. As we read: 

“Last month the Department of Com- 
merce authorized small additions to the 
radio equipment of several of its larger sea- 
going tenders to enable the crews to receive 
the radio broadcasting services for instruc- 
tion and entertainment purposes, and con- 
sideration is now being given to making some 
similar use of the radio equipment placed on 








ease of the steam-engine employing a single 
eylinder which is driving a flywheel. 

“If this engine is equipped with a single valve it will operate 
all right, but it will have to rely upon the momentum of the fly- 
wheel to bring the piston back toa position where the steam will 
impart fresh power to it when the valve is open. 

“Suppose instead of a single valve at one end of the cylinder we 


many of the lightships during the war, but 
not used since the Armistice, as well as on 
the principal outside lightships where a regular radio service is 
now maintained. These latter, such as Nantucket and Diamond 
Shoals lightships, are the outpost radio station on our coasts, 
reporting incoming ships, forwarding messages, and sending 
word of vessels in distress. 
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ART THREATENS TO ABANDON: GREENWICH VILLAGE 


JEERING EDITORIALIST calls Greenwich Village 

“the Coney Island of the soul.” Sightseers, arriving 

by “rubberneck wagon,” call it ‘‘another Chinatown.” 
Artists call it ‘‘New York’s Latin Quarter.”” But now, because 
of high rents, the artists threaten to pack up their souls, palettes, 
and paint-pots, and move away, abandoning a district that owes 
its name to circum- 


Of late, SoWoyer, a wholesale exodus has seemed to be impend- 
ing, for the artists complain that rich amateurs take over the 
studios, making existence for real artists not only expensive 
but insufferable, as the invaders bring bad manners and worse 
morals. Mr. Fairfax Downey observes in the New York Tribune: 

‘In the melodrama of the none-too-distant future the villain 


will be seen to execute a 
rapid change, cloaking 





stanees thus related in 
“The Little Book of 
Greenwich Village.” 


“‘Almost a hundred 
years- ago the fashion- 
able folk of New York 
City used to drive two 
miles into the country 
to Greenwich Village, 
along the ‘Inland Road,’ 
traversing what is how 
Park Row, the Bowery 
and Waverly Place. The 
drive took them past a 
pauper graveyard often 
complained of as an un- 
sightly spot, unworthy 
of so genteel and fashion- 
able a driveway. That 
graveyard is now Wash- 
ington Square, one of 
the most beautiful parks 
in New York City. But 
modern New York still 
ealls this territory south 
of Fourteenth Street and 
west of Fifth Avenue by 
the old name, Greenwich 
Village.” 

This is not the first 














his dress-suit and top 
hat with the tam and 
smock of the pseudo- 
artist. Then he will seize 
the heroine by her yellow 
hair and begin to exit, 
left. 

‘“**Where are you tak- 
ing me?’ the distrest 
lady will ask. 

***To my s-s-s-studio!’ 
the villain will hiss. 

‘*Whereupon the hero- 
ine will shrink and shriek, 
‘No. Not there!’ 

“The audience, in the 
belief of members of the 
League of American 
Artists, will know full 
well that the villain is 
getting rough and that 
it is high time for the 
hero to do some rescuing. 
For it is a caution, they 
say, the people who are 
renting the studios now- 
adays. They know no 
more about art than a 
pig does about side- 
pockets. The only kind 
of paint they use is red. 








time that artists have 
threatened to abandon 
the Village. Indeed, the 





WHERE ARTISTS MAKE MERRY, 
Every wall might be playfully inscribed, “‘Something terrible is going to happen!”’ 


They are interested not 
in north lights, but in 
brightlights. And while 
they may be concerned 








exodus has more than 
once been regarded as an accomplished fact, and in an old 
number of The Liberator we find Mr. Floyd Dell lamenting: 


“‘Alas! Greenwich Village that was, is no more. Let me 
recount the tragic details of its debacle. In the first place 
(doubtless the whole thing was a plot of the real-estate agents), 
the rents were raised. Fabulous prices were charged for any- 
thing with a roof over it, so that only a few holes and corners, 
desperately clung to, were left to the original inhabitants. Then, 
as the invaders came to stare, the Villagers fled from one restau- 
rant to another, leaving each new one in rage and despair as it 
was discovered by the enemy. Then the show-places, with 
imbecile names, began to be opened—‘ picturesque’ (i.¢., insani- 
tary) places where the Uptowners pay two dollars for a bad 
sandwich and a thimbleful of coffee, and look at each other and 
think they are seeing life. Ah! how many honest bootblack 
stands and coal-holes have been displaced to make room for these 
new Coney Island sideshows! A new one yawns at one’s feet 
every day. Thither, allured by the hope of finding something 
truly bohemian (i.e., naughty), the sad Uptowner repairs, 
bringing his vulgarity, his bad manners, and his money. And 
as in a looking glass he sees himself, for that is all there is to see. 
The Village is not there. It still exists, as the Christian sect 
existed in the Catacombs during the darkest days of the Roman 
persecution. But his search for it is in vain. Let him go back 
to One Hundred and Eighty-sixth Street. He will never find it.” 


with young lady models, 
they are not with model young ladies. 

‘**Just as home is where the heart is, it originally was the idea 
that a studio is where the art is. Now a studio is wheng the 
people who can pay high rent are, says the League, and they, it 
goes without saying, are seldom artists. The gay bohemian 
life associated with artists and their haunts is the lure. -No 
sooner does genius start starving in a garret now than along 
comes affluence and picks it_out as.a splendid place to get 
thirsty—and do something about it. 

“*Of course, there is the fact that not a few of the rooms and 
buildings.made over into. studios by artists were once home, 
sweet home -to deserving horses. Those patient animals were 
ousted by the artists, as they in turn are being ousted by the 
millionaires. But that is not a true example of the relentless 
march. of ,progress.. Machinery decreed that the day for the 
horse was,done. But there still,are people who maintain that 
artists and the pictures they paint have a place in the scheme of 
things, no matter how many movies are produced. 

“But the artists have been harried from studio to studio, 
from colony to colony. It seems that whenever the word gets 
around that two or three artists have settled in a block, some- 
body with the wherewithal hires a haunt in the vicinity to hold 
high revel. Then it isn’t long, says the League, before rents are 
raised as high as said revel, and the little group of embattled 
artists move to Brooklyn or some place. 

“If you ask them at the League what the artists are going to 
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do about it they answer in this wise: 
Already, they say, we have a cooperative 
store where can be bought brushes and 
easels and frames and chisels and every- 
thing that one commits art with. The 
next step they plan is cooperative apart- 
ments, the stock in which will be sewed 
up so neatly that it can be disposed of to 
artists alone, and by them disposed of 
only to others of their craft brotherhood.” 


The landlords, however, loudly deny 
that real artists are being driven out of 
Greenwich Village. According to the 
New York Times: 


“*T think it is true that Bolsheviki 
and the Bohemians are moving out,’ 
said one real estate man who ‘studio- 
ized’ the Village, ‘but we are getting in 
high-class artists, writers, professional 
men and residents who will restore to the 
Village some of its old charm. We are 
getting to have a better Greenwich Vil- 
lage, something like the old Greenwich 
Village, and it will not be any place for 
those whose conventions and flowing ties 
are loose at both ends. 

“Conversion of many old dwellings 
into apartments has tended to clean up 
the Village in every way, and rents are 
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Greenwich Village children playing at art in a street of studios that once were stables. 
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MACDOUGAL ALLEY. 








coming off their war peaks here, as in 
other parts of the city. We do not like 
the reputation of being an artists’ quarter where abandon is ex- 
pected and condoned. Wée want real people here and real artists 
and professional people, not those who sojourn here because 
they think this is a place where anything goes.’” 





THE BREAKING UP OF COLLEGE 
EDUCATION 


Y APING GERMANY’S ZEAL for specialization our 
B colleges have done themselves harm, we are told. A 
half-century ago the college graduate was ‘‘on terms of 
comprehension and sympathy with scholars of every land and of 
every time back to the Revival of Learning and even with those 
beyond the gulf of the Dark Ages.” For, a half-century ago or 
thereabouts, the Western world still “had a curriculum,” and 
“by it had been trained the makers of our civilization. It was 
the basis of international understanding.” All this has changed. 
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CIVILIZATION INVADES THE VILLAGE. 
Rents mount high because the old rookeries are disappearing 











As Dr. Stephen Henry Olin, the distinguished New York lawyer 
who is this year acting president of Wesleyan University, tells 
us in his address at the opening of the college year, the change 
began in the late ’sixties, when ‘‘we began to hear the doctrine 
that it is only the individual youth who can select the course 
of study that will most profit him.” By 1885, one great univer- 
sity made it a rule that “no particular combination of courses 
should be recommended by the faculty.” Accordingly— 


**A college degree ceased to represent any definite attainment. 
Individualism ran riot. Lazy students followed the line of least 
resistance. Zealous students pursued widely divergent courses. 
It was possible to find a linguist, a botanist, a chemist, an 
astronomer, members of the same college class, who had no 
knowledge in common, and who were no more fitted to act to- 
gether than were the builders of Babel after the confusion of 
tongues. 

**Regret at the breaking up of college education is not con- 
fined to old-fashioned laymen. There is no more experienced or 
more successful educator than the president of Columbia Uni- 
versity, whose name we are proud to see on our roll of honorary 
alumni. Last summer, in speaking of our educational system, 
President Butler said, 

‘“**We have largely destroyed the common body of knowledge 
once given in schools and colleges, particularly that which used 
to hold men and women together in intellectual and moral sym- 
pathy and understanding. 

“**A host of varied and special trainings have displaced that 
one fundamental training which was and must always be essen- 
tial to any education that is worthy of the name, and not mere 
mechanical, vocational training.’ 

‘*Four years ago the United States Government needed young 
men’s service—not the service which each young man elected to 
give, but his utmost service. At noon on October first, 1918, the 
flag rose to the head of every college flagstaff and was saluted. 
An army officer read an order and took command. At once a 
single course of study and a single discipline filled the hours of 
every student’s life. Happily the emergency soon ended. But 
for that, every student would have qualified for a military com- 
mission, and our educated youth, trained in a curriculum, would 
have become leaders of the nation in arms, just as formerly 
trained in a curriculum, they became leaders of the nation at 

” 


peace. 
Would it not be possible to restore some of the benefits which 
came from unity in the course of study? Says Dr. Olin, 


‘‘When a young man goes to a school of medicine, he is not 
invited to produce his plan for medical education. A plan is 











shown him. If he follows it, he will receive a degree of value 
everywhere recognized, and he will find himself able to consult 
and to work with all physicians. Only after he has received the 
benefits of unity, may he specialize, and so highly are these bene- 
fits esteemed that of late years the requirements for the degree 
Doetor of Medicine have more than doubled. So it is with 
schools of law and with schools of engineering. 

“Formerly the college student also must take his degree 
before he specialized. Now he specializes from the beginning. 
The idea of an education of intellect and character before close 
attention is given to belongings and occupations is out of fashion. 
The colleges are so eager to anticipate and to aid every possible 
purpose of the under-graduate that they even disregard a cate- 
gory in which variety of purpose is not permissible. 

‘*Whatever his intended occupation, every student is a citizen, 
with obligations to the community. 
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TO “SELL” THE ART OF READING 


NE HUNDRED MILLION BOOKS—that is to say, 
one hundred million volumes—are printed in this 
country every year, and all they lack is readers. Hence 

Mr. ‘Jarnest Elmo Calkins’s proposed slogan for publishers, ‘A 
cent « copy to sell the art of reading.” A cent a copy would 
yieli «, million dollars. ‘‘With this fund so raised, the book 
publishers should proceed to use advertising to teach people to 
read books as they have been already taught to ride in motor 
cz.rs, go to the movies, or use raisins and oranges and prunes in 
unheard of new ways—by advertising.” In an article contributed 
to Printers’ Ink, Mr. Calkins tells us that ‘“‘with many, not reading 

books is merely a habit,”’ and continues: 





The discharge of these obligations is 
his duty and should be his unchangeable 
purpose. His fitness to discharge them 
1s of vital interest to the state. The 
college can add to the equipment given 
in the high school. Every college course, 
therefore, might well include preparation 
for these civic duties. What should 
such preparation be? Citizenship is not 
a profession or a calling apart. There 
is no such thing as an expert citizen, 
whose education can be planned like 
that of a mining engineer or a teacher 
of Greek. 

“The other day Mr. Lloyd George 

reminded the House of Commons that 
under the British system amateurs 
govern through experts. This is true of 
our American democracy as well, and it 
is true not only of government, but of 
many joint undertakings for the public 
good. 
“Tf there is a bridge or a court-house 
to build, or an asylum or a hospital or 
a library or a college to manage, ama- 
teurs form a commission or a committee 
or a board of trustees and employ and 
direct the experts—engineers, architects, 
physicians, librarians, teachers— and 
thus the work is done.” 








The great requisite, then, is a general 





“BOBBIE” EDWARDS. 


Artist, Photographer, Editor, Poet, and Un- 
crowned King of Greenwich Village. 


“They don’t read books because it 
isn’t the thing todo. A large percentage 
of motor sales are due to mere emula- 
tion. People buy cars because other 
people have them, almost as much as 
because they want cars. Watch the 
growth of radio and you will see the 
thing work out. It’s the desire to be 
in the style, to do or have the thing 
everybody is doing or having. It would 
take a lot of money to make reading a 
fashion—to make people read books be- 
cause everybody was doing it—to make 
reading as popular as dancing, the movies 
or chewing-gum—but it would be worth 
every cent that it cost. 

“There are more than 105,000,000 
people in this country, and at present 
they are buying 100,000,000 books a 
year. The present 100,000,000 are sold 
to a small fraction of the total popula- 
tion, and the greatest of the best sellers 
does not reach as many homes as any 
one brand of baked beans.” 


What Mr. Calkins demands, then, is 
a form of advertising that will make 
book enthusiasts, so that books will 
be talked about around a _ dinner- 
table or even in the smoking-car. 








training before specialization begins, or, 
in other words, the making of first-rate amateurs as well 
as definitely qualified experts—in fact, the kind of education 
that will even combine the two types in the same man. 
As Dr. Olin observes, the state ‘“‘needs both amateurs and 
experts," and “‘every educated man should be both expert and 
amateur”—more specifically “‘expert in the business by which 
he lives, amateur of the things by which the Republic lives.” 
Continuing, he tells us, 


“The university, with its professional schools, can provide 
the experts. Only the college can train the amateurs, since 
only in the college can be found together all the men who seek 
higher education. 

‘** Amateurs of sports are already partly qualified for their duty 
as citizens. It ought not to be difficult to plan a course of study 
for the amateur in citizenship. The competition of all students 
in the same studies would tend to develop interest and taste, 
the amateur’s characteristic motive. Taste blended with a 
sense of public duty might well kindle into enthusiasm. 

“‘Amateur training is less rigorous than professional training. 
It should be wide-ranging, but in some particulars it may be 
less thorough. Study insufficient for a historian or a political 
economist might provide enough history or political economy 
for the ordinary needs of the citizen. This student’s civic 
training course would not, like the ancient ‘liberal education,’ 


occupy all the student’s time. Studies chosen for their value . 


would become invaluable by their choice. Scholars would have 
again a part of their lost unity. The man in the street would 
be relieved to learn ‘that every Bachelor, whatever his degree, 
at least knew something of the art, the science and the philosophy 
of citizenship.” 


As he goes on to remark, 


‘At present intelligent business men are afraid to be caught 
with ideas about books. They are ashamed of any leaning 
toward literature. They have definite opinions about the 
abolishing of the stymie, the fighting form of Benny Leonard, the 
best motor route to Poland Springs, but they have no opinion 
at all about Hendrick Van Loon, or Harold Bell Wright, or May 
Sinclair. You will notice that I am not bothering about literary 
values. For the purpose of this plan a book is a book. Adver- 
tising to extend the habit of reading will extend it along the 
present lines. 

‘**But there is bound to be another result. Make the country 
as a whole more conscious of books, and its taste will improve. 
The man who begins golf with a score of 150 is at first delighted 
to think he can play at all. But as he gets farther on and gets 
the effect of the golf mind, he wants first to be in the around-a- 
hundred elass, and then he strives for the low handicaps—not, 
be it understood, because his is a soul that yearns for perfection, 
not even, as a rule, because he is keen about golf, but simply 
because his world, the men he is associated with, think that it 
matters and judge him and each other so, and he is affected by 
their attitude, by the state of mind that exists. It is emulation.” 


What medium should the publishers employ in order to “‘sell 
the art of reading?” Every conceivable medium, thinks Mr. 
Calkins, from advertisements in newspapers and magazines to 
ecards in windows. He tells us, 


‘Just the other day I saw a card in a window that said, ‘Have 
you bought your book for the week-end?’ It was a delightful sug- 
gestion. I immediately went in and bought Brander Matthews’ 
Essays on English, and found in it, among other things, one of 


- the fairest tributes to the art of advertising ever written by one 
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so remote from the market-place as a professor of English gener- 
ally is. Do you not see how suggestful is the idea of a book as 
a holiday’s entertainment? 

‘“‘Every day you see posters of the man with a gun, or a 
camera, or a fly-rod. You see him dipping in the waves, or ad- 
dressing the ball, or gripping the steering-wheel of a car. Let’s 
show him with a book, in an easy-chair before a wood fire, on a 
chaise-longue on the veranda, in a parlor car, or on a deck chair, 
with the idea that the book makes the holiday.” 


Moreover, Mr. Calkins would modernize the retail book trade 
and make it as efficient, if possible, as the 


ITALY’S “MYSTERY STATUE” 


“MYSTERY STATUE ”—Roman and of great beauty— 

is the reigning sensation in archeological circles abroad. 

Whom does it represent? How did it escape destruction 

in the rubbish from which it was lately unearthed at Ostia, 
the ancient port of the Imperial City? At some unknown date, 
far back in the Middle Ages, during the period when builders 
helped themselves freely to blocks of stone from the Coliseum 
and as freely burned sculptured marble for the lime that could 
be obtained from it, the beautiful statue 





retail tobacco trade. Says he: 


‘‘At present bookstores are as listless, 
uninviting and perfunctory as were cigar- 
stores before the chains took hold and 
revolutionized the retailing of cigars, ciga- 
rets and tobacco. Can you imagine going 
into one of the chain cigar-stores ahd 
asking for a mild Havana wrapper, with 
domestic filler, perfecto shape, for about 
15 cents, and not getting it, and instantly? 
Can you imagine going into any bookstore 
and asking for a book of adventure, with 
lots of action, but with good dialog and 
character-drawing, and getting it? We 
must have bookstores where the sales 
people know books at least as well as the 
cigar-store salesmen know cigars.” 


A number of publishers have replied, 
favorably and otherwise, to Mr. Calkins’s 
suggestions, and his personal organ, the 
Galley Proof, gives sample bits from their 
letters, in which we are told, for instance, 
that— 


“There are two difficulties that militate 
against our selling more books and in under- 
taking an extensive campaign to promote 
reading: One is the scant supply of outlets. 
When you realize that a city as large as 
Toledo has never had a real bookstore and 
only two or three years ago opened even 
a representative book department in a de- 
partment store, you will see how handi- 
capped we are in the matter of distribu- 
tion. Our salesmen never visit towns like 
Utica and Syracuse, because they can not 
pay their way. The entire South, which is 
known as the graveyard of the book busi- 
ness, is practically foreign territory to our 
sales organization. Outside of Atlantaand 
Jacksonville there isn’t a real bookstore 
south of Richmond. That is the first 
difficulty. 








WHO IS ARTEMIS? 


We may yet learn the identity of the 
Roman Princess who posed for this newly 
discovered statue. 


was taken possession of by the lime- 
burners and destined for the kiln. Dr. 
Calza, who discovered it while directing 
excavations carried on by the Italian Gov- 
ernment, believes it to be a portrait of “a 
young girl represented as Artemis” and, 
from its style, attributes it to the Flavian 
period. But whose is the charming ap- 
parition? In an article contributed to 
The Illustrated London News, Mrs. Arthur 
Strong tells us, 


“The importance and size of the work 
would lead one to guess an imperial prin- 
cess, but, so far, the fresh and attractive 
features can not be identified in any other 
portrait-statue or on coins or medals.” 


As we are informed, Professor Federico 
Halbherr gives the following authorita- 
tive account of this and other discoveries 
at Ostia: 


“From the Ostian diggings we obtain 
but little information about the furniture 
of the homes, since the abandonment of 
the town took place, not suddenly, as at 
Pompeii, but gradually; and the succeed- 
ing incursions of the Saracens wasted and 
plundered everything in it. But in the 
streets and squares, as also in the temples 
and other public buildings, not a few 
works of art were left in place, numbers 
of which have been recovered, and others 
are to be expected from the excavations. 
Among the former is the colossal group 
of Commodus and Crispina, represented 
as Mars and Venus, lately brought into the 
Museum of the Diocletian Therma, to- 
gether with some other statues already 
known to archeologists. To these we 
must add now a new and very fine work 
of sculpture which was found in pieces near 
one of the gates, ina heap of marble and 
stone destined for the lime-kiln, but which 








“The second is that the publishing in- 
dustry is not a wealthy one and can hardly 
be counted on to supply a rich war chest. And then you have 
forgotten the public libraries which supply our public with 
literature free of cost,'a situation that exists in no other craft 
in this country.” 


Another publisher remarks that “it is not merely a larger 
book-reading public that we want, but a more discriminating 
one,” and a third feels that early home influence is most effectual 
in developing the taste for reading. Says he, 


“Was it Samuel Johnson who said, ‘Much can be done with 
a Scotchman if you catch him young?’ The same thing may 
be said of the reading habit of the present young generation, 
who live in an atmosphere of good reading, which means good 
books, and it is not going to take a million-dollar campaign fifteen 
or twenty years hence to convince them that they ought to own 
and read good books. On the other hand, where children are 
allowed as they are to grow up in well-to-do homes where there 
is nothing worth-while reading, it is going to take a good many 
millions of dollars to convince them as young men and women 
that they ought to have books.” 


fortunately escaped destruction. By put- 
ting together the fragments an almost complete statue has been 
reconstructed, of Greek style but Roman workmanship, repro- 
ducing a Greek goddess in Amazon costume. 

“According to Dr. Calza, the able supervisor and illustrator 
of the excavations at Ostia, we have here, as in the above- 
mentioned group, a portrait: that of a young lady or a princess 
of the Julio-Claudian family, represented as Diana (Artemis), 
from a model of the Praxitelic School.” 


Claudius, so the London magazine reminds us, became emperor 
in 41 A. D., and the Flavian emperors were Vespasian, Titus, 
and Domitian. So far, so good. But we may eventually esvab- 
lish the “charming apparition’s’ identity, for the study of 
ancient portraits continues, and 


“Tt is still possible that the same features may be recognized in 
some other work of statuary, or on an ancient Roman coin or 
medal. 

“Meanwhile, we may class it among the ‘mystery’ portraits 
of antiquity, and be content to admire the exquisite beauty of 


‘the seulptor’s workmanship.” 
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THE CHURCHES APPEAL FOR WAR AGAINST THE TURK 


GOOD, SOUND COWHIDING is what he needs first, 

said Sam Jones once of a vicious and brutal man whom 

he was asked to interest in religion. The application to 
the Turk, in the minds of some of our religious leaders, is obvious, 
and an avalanche of demands is said to have descended on the 
Administration to intervene, by force if necessary, in the Near 
East situation. However the final peace settlement between the 
Allies and the Turkish Nationalists may result, the situation, it 
is feared, will not change for the better as far as the Armenians 
and other Christian minorities are concerned, and it is in their 
behalf that official American action is sought. The volume of 
the present demand is said far to exceed any demand for strong 
action in the days when the Germans were sinking unarmed 
merchant vessels, and we are told that President Harding is 
surprized by the clamor. 

While American relief for the Smyrna sufferers is going forward, 
@ severe arraignment of American “‘inaction’”’ so far as the Gov- 
ernment is concerned, comes from Bishop James Cannon, of 
Virginia, chairman of the Commission on Social Service of the 
Methodist Episcopal Church, South, who recently visited the 
scenes of horror in Asia Minor. In a cable to Secretary of State 
Hughes he recalls that American church bodies urged the State 
Department in July to take whatever steps were necessary to 
protect Eastern Christians, and asserts that 

“A prompt and definite American demand, supported if nec- 
essary by American naval units present, would probably have 
prevented and certainly greatly minimized the Smyrna fires 
and massacres. 

“*T believe Almighty God will hold the Government responsible 
for inaction while thousands were murdered and deported. . . . 

“Will not our Government realize its opportunity and respon- 
sibility as a great Christian nation, politically disinterested, to 
demand that burnings, outrages and massacres cease, and thus 
effectively prevent the probable repetition in Constantinople 
and Thrace of the 1915 Samsoun and Smyrna horrors? I be- 
lieve the wide world would tremendously approve. 

“Shall America have the condemnation of Meroz? See 
Judges, V, twenty-third verse.” (The verse reads: “Curse ye 
the land of Meroz, said the angel of the Lord; curse ye the 
inhabitants thereof, because they came not to the help of the 
Lord, to help his most valiant men.’’) 

In reply, Secretary Hughes reminds Bishop Cannon that 
Congress has not authorized any action looking to armed inter- 
vention in the Near East, and that the United States is leading 
the world in relieving the Smyrna refugees and the victims of 
Turkish atrocities. Mr. Hughes adds that “we have taken 
proper measures for the protection of Armenian interests.” 
On the day of Mr. Hughes’s reply twelve American destroyers 
and one supply ship were sent on their way to Constantinople, 
to report to Admiral Mark Bristol for relief work in the Near 
East zone, and President Harding announces the appointment 
of a commission to cooperate on behalf of the Government with 
the Near East Relief. But more direct action on the part of the 
Government seems to be the wish of some of the more militant 
Church observers, and The Methodist Recorder urges that the 
Christian millions of the earth, ‘‘moved at once by disappoint- 
ment and righteous indignation, should begin at once a crusade 
of public sentiment in favor of Armenia; and they should exercise 
the right of petition so urgently and so constantly as to compel 
intervention in behalf of that dying people.” Military inter- 
vention, it believes, would not be needed; vigorous representa- 
tions would be sufficient. If events prove, however, that demon- 
stration is necessary, 


“let the American Government send, not a single second-class 
ship to those troubled waters, but a formidable armada, and the 
Stars and Stripes would then become something more than a 
symbol of far-away sympathy to the eyes of the Near East. 
Until the Christian nations assert themselves as becomes their 
proclaimed ideals and their professed zeal for civilization, 
Armenia must continue to suffer at once the curse of a war that 
never ends and the tyranny of a nation that knows no mercy.” 


The only cure of the ‘‘horrible disease” that leads Turkey 
intermittently to massacre the non-Moslem populations is 
political, declares The Christian Work (Undenominational), 
since “if we are going to wait for the Turk to change his spots, 
thanks to the infiltration of Christianity into the heart, we 
shall wait until, it would seem, every Armenian and Greek in 
his domain has been wiped out.’”’ Therefore, we are urged, 


“Send up a mighty voice throughout this nation that we will 
not longer stand aloof, that we are ready to share in any confer- 
ence on the Near East to which Europe wants to invite us; that 
we are ready to undertake any work of decency and good-will 
that the world’s wisdom may assign us; that our influence and 
our money as a Government may be counted on for all that they 
are needed, that we are willing to undertake the difficult, un- 
profitable, thankless tasks if they mean the beginning of the cure 
of the bitter disease of Turkey. Let us refuse to do business 
with the Turk until he has provided autonomous states where 
the Armenian ean be safe, perhaps in Cilicia, and where the Greek 
ean be safe, perhaps about Smyrna. We have our own sins of 
lynching and race violence. But let us not strike hands with 
murderers because we can thereby make a profit.” 


However, amid all the criticism of the Government, there are 
a few less militant voices in the religious press. While it is com- 
mon to hear even Christian men ery for vengeance against the 
Turk, The Continent (Presbyterian) has not yet heard who 
should be appointed to perform the retaliation, and remarks 
that ‘till that detail is supplied, it is hardly necessary to 
consider the annihilation idea.’”” The milder measure of send- 
ing an international army to hold the Turk in subjection is 
hardly practicable and ‘‘who in this war-weary age wants to 
try to conquer Asia Minor by invasion on such a scale as that? 
Who could supply the troops or who maintain them?” It must 
be remembered, too, says The Continent, that in this last out- 
break not all the shame of blood is on the Moslem side. 


“Truth is that the opportunity to do the right thing went 
by several years ago. Had the Peace Conference in Paris only 
recognized the obvious principle that the Turks have a right 
to govern themselves but cannot be trusted to govern anybody 
else, territories could have been delimited to afford separate 
domiciles for each of these three incompatible peoples—Arme- 
nians, Greeks and Turks. Either in the Caucasus or in Syria, 
the Armenians could have been placed in a restricted area of 
asylum from which their enemies could have been excluded, 
and an international volunteer force could have been recruited 
from Europe and America to guard the borders of the country 
under the supervision of an American board of control. Such 
an asylum the Turks would have let alone; but it is useless to 
believe they will let alone any community of Armenians located 
within their own territory—or that any external power can pro- 
tect Armenians thus situated. 

“And although the time is past when the solution thus indi- 
cated can be easily applied, it seems clear still that the only 
practicable plan for the present emergency is some scheme of 
evacuation which will take all Armenians and other Christians 
off Turkish ground. To work for this is much more rational and 
much more Christian too than to stand on the street corners 
and pray for vengeance. Even for the sake of freeing the Arme- 
nians, Christendom cannot enslave the Turks.” 
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WHOLESOME MOVIES FOR CHURCH AND 
SCHOOL 


66 LEAN PICTURES FOR CLEAN PEOPLE,” is the 
slogan of a religious publication which has entered 
the motion-picture field to provide educational and 

religious reels for school and church, and which has already 

arranged to release a $3,000,000 film to the 160,000 Protestant 
churches in the country. It was the pronounced failure of the 
commercial motion-picture interests, says Graham Patterson, 
publisher, which prompted the Christian Herald to embark on 
the venture which, we are told, is likely to have far-reaching 
effects. The new organization is called the Christian Herald 

Motion-Picture Bureau, and it is associated with the National 

Non-Theatrical Motion Pictures. The bureau is now ready, 

we are told, to distribute films of a picture taken in Palestine 

and Egypt, in which 10,000 people are said to have taken part, 
and it has in addition 1,300 other subjects, all of which have 
been approved as fit for church or school. 

The field for the new enterprise, believe its promoters, has 
long lain fallow, and is fully ready for cultivation. To-day, 
writes Charles Johnson Post in the Christian Herald, an estimate 
places the motion-picture industry attendance at something like 
20,000,000 people a week—the whole population of the United 
States in a little more than a month. Fifteen years ago it was 
no industry at all; to-day it is one of the leading industries of 
the country, with an income of something like eight hundred 
million dollars a week. Yet, says the writer, “to-day the mo- 
tion-picture industry is in a desperate condition as it staggers 
under expenses and suspicions and a disorganization and reck- 
lessness that beggars imagination. Think of a business ter- 
rorized and terrified by its own incapacity and yet into which 
one-fifth of the entire population of the United States is willing 
to pay tribute each week.”” For the present outery against them 
and for the censorship fastened on the industry in many States 
the motion-picture ‘‘magnates,” says Mr. Post, are themselves 
to blame. ‘They fed the public with such trash—and the better 
ones competed in the market with their own trash, too, until 
there was an irresistible demand by public sentiment for a 











AS MOSES MIGHT HAVE LOOKED 


When he descended from Mount Sinai with the Ten Commandments. 











opinion was more powerful and censorship was widely estab- 
lished.” Without cultural consciousness and without an appre- 
ciation of the finer things of the creative imagination, continues 

Mr. Post in his indictment, the motion-picture 





Illustrations by courtesy of the Christian Herald Motion-Picture Bureau. 


PREPARING TO LEAVE THE HOUSE OF BONDAGE. 








A scene from Exodus, in a film for. the Christian Herald Motion-Picture Bureau 


industry has depended on cheap, unsavory romance 
for its pictures: 


“And there has grown up a tradition in the 
motion-picture field—a tradition that bars religious 
pictures. Think of such a tradition, of such a prin- 
ciple, in an industry to which twenty million people 
a week pay tribute! There are over forty million 
registered members of various churches in the 
United States and all of them Christian with thé 
exception of the Jewish synagogues. And the 
World Almanac for 1922 gives the total Jewish con- 
gregations as but 357,000 out of the more than forty 
million. One would imagine that with a specific 
audience of forty million church members a pic- 
ture with a religious theme might be worth while 
even considered purely as a business move. On 
the contrary a religious picture—one with a religious 
theme—is taboo. 

“**Not interested in a picture with a religfous 
subject,’ says one big motion-picture producer. 

***No need to talk about the subject, we don’t 
want it,’ says another. 

“**The public don’t want a religious picture,’ ex- 
plains a third—all leading producing organiza- 
tions. ‘Or with a religious theme.’ 

**Don’t you think an audience of forty million 








censorship law. And despite the tremendous power that lies 
in motion pictures to reach the entire population and to affect 
public opinion~a power that was urgently used against censor- 
ship laws in every State where they appeared—yet the public: 


people—all members of Christian churches—might 
be interested?’ was asked. 

““*'They come to our theaters anyway—we don't need to make 
a picture for them,’ was the answer. 

“Ts it the answer?” 


After some weeks of investigation the promoters of the new 
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enterprise think this is not the answer, and they have laid 
down their challenge with an organization which they say 
has already received approval and offers of support. As to the 
pictures to be offered, Rae D. Henkle, managing editor, writes 
in The Christian Herald: 


“Every single foot of film that is distributed through the 
Christian Herald Motion-Picture Bureau will be inspected and 
stamped with the guaranty of The Christian Herald that it con- 
forms to the highest standards of morals and good taste. A 
library of unusual excellence has been formed and additional 
subjects are being constantly added to it. Far-reaching plans 
for the production of pictures of unusual artistic merit with 
missionary backgrounds are being formulated, but the output 
will include all classes of film. There are Bible stories, travel 
reels, comedies, and dramas with clean, wholesome stories for 
entertainment, natural-history subjects, camping, hunting, and 
fishing pictures, explora- 


AMNESTY FOR THE “TALKERS” 


LKATIVE AMERICANS can hardly be rated as 
dangerous as German spies, yet seventy-six ‘‘con- 
versationalists” are still in jail, while the German spies 

have long ago been released and sent back home. Also, it is 
generally noted, the United States is the only one of the nations 
engaged in the World War which has not declared a general 
amnesty for its political war prisoners. Wherefore some religious 
and secular editors complain of what they term the manifest in- 
justice of this hesitancy on the part of the Government, and de- 
mand the immediate release of those now immured for “talking 
too much.”” Keeping these people in prison this long, says the 
New York Evening Post, ‘has long been a mixture of cruelty and 
folly unparalleled in American history.”” The act under which 
they were convicted was 





tion, and everything else 


a war-time act which 





that would go to make 
a diversified entertain- 
ment for a mid-week 
evening or to provide the 
illustration for a Sunday 
evening lecture. 

“* The Christian Herald 
believes the Church is 
entitled to consideration 
in the making and 
marketing of motion pic- 
tures. It believes the 
motion-picture industry 
is making a big mistake 
in refusing to have busi- 
ness ‘relations with the 
religious and educational 
institutions of the coun- 
try. The Church and 
the school, next to the 
home, have more to do 
with molding the lives of 
young people than any 
other factors in our na- 
tional life. On them 
rests American culture. 
On them rests the moral 











WHEN “THE WINDOWS OF HEAVEN WERE OPENED.” 
A realistic scene depicting the great tragedy of the deluge overwhelming the world. 


suspended some of the 
ordinary rights of an 
American citizen under 
the Constitution, notes 
The Christian Cent:ry 
(Undenominational), ‘yet 
every one of them has 
been legally cleared of all 
the preposterous charges 
made against them by 
war-time hysteria.” It 
is observed that the 
question of release is 
complicated by the fact 
that the prisoners “will 
not abjure their opinions, 
nor leave the organiza- 
tion in which they have 
suffered so much,” but, 
in view of the release of 
the German spies, the 
deduction seems to The 














growth of the generation. 
The almost universal 
attendance at motion-picture theaters makes the film an extremely 
important influence that must be taken from commercial hands 
and placed under the control of devoted and consecrated men 
who will use it for the highest purposes.” 

It is evident, says the Dayton News, that the church is waking 
up to the necessity for utilization of the motion-picture industry 
as an aid to church development. ‘‘We may yet see the time 
when sermons will be illustrated and when the Sunday-school 
lesson will be brought before the younger generation in such a 
way as to make young people actually crave attendance upon 
the Sabbath morning program.” But it is a reflection on the 
movie industry; believes the Syracuse Post-Standard, that the 
new enterprise “‘should originate with outside interests and 
should be financed with outside capital.”” However, the com- 
mercial exhibitor has ‘‘a kick coming,” says the Minneapolis 
Tribune, “if church and school are permitted by producers to 
encroach extensively on his natural field of entertainment and 
amusement.” There ought to be a big enough field for pro- 
ducers who would cater only to school and church needs and 
for those who cater only to commercial entertainers, but 


“One thing is certain: If the theater owners hope to maintain 
their position, it will be necessary for them to carry out the pro- 
gram announced by Will H. Hays—the program of making com- 
mercial pictures clean, wholesome, and reasonably educative. 
Indeed, if this program be adhered to in good faith, it would be 
reasonable to expect the pictures designed specially for church 
and school would serve to whet appetites for high-class films of 


the purely commercial type. In that case there would be little 


incentive for school and church to invade the recognized field of 
the theater owner.” 


Christian Century to be 
that ‘‘it is a smaller offense to blow upa bridge in war-time 
than to make a speech expressing unpopular opinions.’”” The 
President, we are told, is minded to turn the prisoners loose, 
and will doubtless do so “‘if supported adequately by intelligent 
publie opinion.” 

Without criticizing in any way President Harding’s stand on 
the question, The Christian Science Monitor remarks: ‘‘It is 
true that the men in question hold radical social and industrial 
views, but that is not sufficient ground for their continued im- 
prisonment. If some of them have a bad record, aside from 
their political offenses, the charges against them should, in all 
fairness, be brought out into the open that they may be further 
convicted or released according to the findings.’”’ The world, 
warns The Monitor, is in great need of more charity, and 

*‘America is no exception to this general statement... . 
Holding nearly 100 men prisoners four years after the cause of 
their incarceration has ceased to operate does not militate for 
that overlooking of war-time animosities and antagonisms which 
is so vitally necessary to-day. If, then, for no other reason than 
that of helping to heal the acerbities of war-time agonies, it 
must surely be the consensus of many liberal American think- 
ers that these ‘political’ prisoners should be released.”’ 

The President, we are reminded, has told a delegation 
representing several great civic, religious, and labor bodies that 
he would liberate all prisoners who had not advocated the over- 
throw of the Government by force, and Zion’s Herald 
(Methodist) believes: “It is possible that his promise will be 
carried out much earlier if he is given a reasonable degree of 
moral support. Release the war prisoners.” 
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Muscle-makers! 


Only the plumpest, meatiest beans are selected— 
those richest in food value. Beans that build strong, 


: lusty bodies and give the most substantial nourishment. 
: Then we slow-cook them until they are so thoroughly 
1 digestible that they agree with everybody. In fact 
: they are so tasty and so filling that you will have them 


often as the main dish of the meal—and save money! 


12 cents a can 


Except in Rocky Mountain States and in Canada 
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RISH melody has long derived inspira- 
tion from the struggle for Irish freedom, 
and so, in no less degree, has Irish verse. 
Not unnaturally, this continues, and the 
New Witness (London) brings us a ringing 
poem: 

TO LENNOX ROBINSON 


By Conat O’RriorDAN 


You and I, Lennox, are both Cork men, 
And you are come of the conquering race 
That drove my fathers from out their place, 
In that golden age of the Lord knows when; 
But it’s little we reck of the days gone by 
And the foolish fights of a thousand year; 
And I have no quarrel with you, my dear; 
For we both are lovers of Liberty. 


But I, your elder, counsel you now 

(And I am not one on whom fate has smiled) 
Not to shrink from blood with the fear of a child, 
But to smile on life with undarkened brow. 
Though our rebel friends have turned the hand 
Against the men who made Ireland free: 

Though they slew the righteous hideously, 

They cannot slay their Motherland. 


Happy is Collins, dead in pride, 

Ay! though his brother struck him down, 

With the senseless blow of a murderous clown 

Whose name is the shame of the countryside. 

Happy is Collins, slain so young 

In that windy gap in the hills that gave 

The babe his breath, and the hero his grave 

And his song with Cuchulainn’s to be sung. 
And happier is Ireland bloodily free, 
Than sunk in a slave's prosperity. 


Or late we reprinted Wilfrid Thorley’s 
eharming ‘‘Ricordo di Roma,” and now, 
in a new volume of “Selected Poems,” 
comes a sheaf of Italian memories— 


RICORDI 
By Laurence Brinyron 
Of a tower, of a tower, white 
In the warm Italian night, 
Of a tower that shines and springs 
I dream, and of our delight: 


Of doves, of a hundred wings 
Sweeping in sound that sings 
Past our faces, and wide 

Returning in tremulous rings: 


Of a window on Arno side, 
Sun-warm when the rain has dried 
On the roofs, and from far below 
The clear street-cries are cried: 


Of a certain court we know 

And love's and sorrow’s throe 

In marbles of mighty limb; 

And the beat of our hearts aglow: 


Of water whispering dim 
To a porphyry basin’s rim; 
Of flowers on a windy wall 
Richly tossing, I dream. 


And of white towns nestling small 
Upon Apennine, with a tall 
Tower in the sunset air 

Sounding soft vesper-call: 


And of golden morning bare 

On Lucca roofs, and fair 

Blue hills, and scent that shook 
From blossoming chestnuts, where 


Red ramparts overlook 

Hot meadow and leafy nook, 

And girls with laughing eyes 
Beat clothes in a glittering brook: 


And of magic-builded skies 

Upon still lagoons; and wise 
Padua's pillared street 

In the charm of a day that dies: 








Unsolicited contributions to this department cannot be returned. 


Of olive-shade in the heat 

Of a lone, cool, rocky seat 

On an island beach, and bright 
Fresh ripples about our feet; 


Of mountains in vast moon-light, 
Of rivers in rushing flight, 

Of gardens of green retreat 

I dream, and of our celight. 


Tue master of paradox—and most 
astonishing of essayists—carries paradox 
even into his verses for the English Review, 
thereby identifying himself so clearly that 
we might almost erase his signature from 


“THE MYTH OF ARTHUR” 
By G. K. CuesTerRTON 


O learned man who never learned to learn, 

Save to deduce, by timid steps and small, 

From towering smoke that fire can never burn 

And from tall tales that men were never tall. 

Say, have you thought what manner of man it is 

Of whom men say “He could strike giants down’’? 

Or what strong memories over time’s abyss 

Bore up the pomp of Camelot and the crown; 

And why one banner all the background fills 

Beyond the pageants of so many spears, 

And by what witchery in the western hills 

A throne stands empty for a thousand years; 

Who hold, unheeding this immense impact, 

Immortal story for a mortal sin; 

Lest human fable touch historic fact, 

Chase myths like moths, and fight them with a 
pin— 

Take comfort; rest—there needs not this ado, 

You shall not be a Myth, I promise you. 


THERE are poems so human and so 
reflective of experience that one wonders, 
sometimes, how a few brief lines can reveal 
so much—for example, when one opens 
Poetry for October and reads 


THE VISIT 
By Aue KILMER 


“T am glad I have come.” 

Let me stay, let me stay— 

I would not go home. 

Let me rest in your kindness, 
Your blessed blindness, 

For a night and a day. 

Your sweet incurious eyes 

Would widen in sharp surprise 

If you knew how under my breath 
I pray, “‘ Let me sleep to death— 
O God, let me never go home!" 
But I speak through the fragrant gloom 
Of your hushed and decorous room: 
“Yes, I am glad I have come.” 


An ‘“‘arrangement in white,’’ as Whistler 
might have ealled it, is the work of a 
lyricist writing in the Westminster Gazette, 
which brings us 


WHITENESS 
By Isope. Hume 


The little betrothed has washed her linen— 
And hung it out to dry; 

It puffs and blows into mists and cloudlets 
Under the April sky. 


Her arms are white as the white pear-blossom— 
Her throat is as white as may; 

And her heart, like a song on a sunny morning, 
Newborn and sweet as they. 


She will walk in white to church on Sunday 

. Through orchards where birds sing: 

And the bridegroom, taking her home at evening— 
Will think he weds the Spring. 








Aaarn, there is material for very moving 
fiction, one can not but feel, in the sonnet 
written for Contemporary Verse, and bearing 
the eloquent title, 


HARVEST 
By Ropert Haven ScHAUFFLER 


They heard that she was dying, and they came, 
The reticent New England village folk, 
And wrestled with their tongues and, stam- 
mering, spoke 
Their very hearts, torn betwixt love and shame. 
The wheelwright brought a crock of flowers aflame 
And, with moist eyes, said: ‘‘Madam, ef a stroke 
O’ the axe could save ye—(and this ain't no 
joke)— 
I'd cut my right hand off to do that same!"’ 


When her white soul had sped the fisherman rowed 
A fare of fish—his parting gift—ashore, 
And choked, and simply said: ‘‘I never knowed 
No one I liked so well as her afore." 
And the charwoman sobbed: “ "Twas me she 
showed 
How not to be down-hearted any more.” 


Wirs delightful simplicity, the poet of 
“Acanthus and Wild Grape” takes us 
behind the scenes, so to speak, and shows 
us how the “‘ maker of little songs” regards 
his art: 


I MADE A LITTLE SONG 
By F. O. Cau 


I made a little song to-day, 

And then I wandered down Broadway, 

And saw the strange mad people run 

And dance about me in the sun, 

Or dive into the Underground 

Like rabbits frightened by the sound 

Of théir own scampering through the grass; 
I watched a thousand people pass, 

But not a one did I hear say— 

I made a little song to-day. 


I made a little song to-day, 

It sang beside me all the way 

Until I reached the lower town, 

Where crowds went surging up and down. 
Their eyes were hard and faces white, 

But some of them looked glad and bright, 
Because the Bulls—or was it Bears?— 

Had brought them gold for worthless shares; 
But I was happier than they ;— 

I made a little song to-day. 


REVIVING an ancient literary form—the 
epigram, it was called in the days of its 
glory—a modern humorist enlivens his 
column in the New York Tribune with 
several amusing experiments, from which 
we select the following 


SKETCHES 
By Don Marquis 


A CERTAIN CRITIC ENTERS 
He comes! the tables whisper, rustle, stir; 
Waiters grow anxious, favorites stretch and purr. 
He sits! the reverent room relaxes then— 
The Age of Little Kings has come again! 


ADVICE TO A JEALOUS ACTRESS 
Less thunder, Sweet, more lightning in your storm! 
Malice, to slay, must still have poise and form. 
True artists, Sweet, in such affairs as this, 
Drug with a smile and poison with a kiss. 


A CELEBRITY 

Why do you wear that mien of modesty?— 

You know we know you are not such as we! 
* 


TO ANOTHER LADY 
Men like the glitter of your jeweled wit— 
Even those who know where you have stolen it._ 
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Why Buy an Open Car Now? 


When Closed Car Comforts 


Cost But $124 


Why face winter in a cold and draughty 
touring car? The comforts of the Coach 
cost but a trifle more. It means warm, 
snug travel in all weather. 


No need to meet wind, snow and rain in 
the half shelter of a curtained touring car. 


Many denied themselves these comforts 
when closed cars cost almost double. But 
there is no such reason now. The Coach 
gives them all at an inviting price. 
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It is solidly and enduringly built. Doors 
and windows stay snug fitting. Low, 


Freight and 
Tax Extra 


deep cushioned seats of unusual comfort. 
Dash controlled ventilator and easily oper- 
ated windows make the Coach ideal in 
summer as well. Luggage and tool locker 
opened from rear. Radiator shutters and 
motometer give summer driving efficiency. 


It is just the car for family or business 
use—easily handled, of exceptional per- 
formance and famous among owners for 
reliability and economy. 


More than 11,000 owners know these 
qualities. We believe it is exactly the 
car you want. 


New Prices Now Effective 


Touring - 51045 


Cabriolet 


- $1145 Coach - %1245 


Freight and Tax Extra 
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in profits on marks, it appears, more than the indemnity 

Germany got from France after the war of 1870. By 
the same token, American citizens are poorer to the exact extent 
by which Germany has profited. Getting down to brass tacks, 
Americans have invested, since the war, the huge sum of $960,- 
000,000 in German paper money, now almost worthless. This is 
the careful conclusion of the 


CU sre of this country have already paid Germany, 


GERMAN “MARKS” IN AMERICA 












Law merged his Louisiana Company with his bank, made 
their shares interchangeable after taking over the French 
national debt and its interest income. A royal edict gave 
him control of the mint. He hitched promise of vast profit 
for his Louisiana Company with appearance of solvency for his 
bank, based on the eredit and honor of France. A riot of 
gambling in the company bank shares increased their price 
value sixteenfold. 

Inflation of the bank’s paper money issued caused the dis- 

aster when it reached 12,000,- 





New York World, based on 
official statistics from Berlin 
and nation-wide records in 
America. The figures have 
been checked, we are told, by 
a eanvass of the big cities of 
the United States, and by the 
serutiny of eminent, thor- 
oughly experienced banking 
and foreign exchange special- 
ists. Among the figures used 
are Berlin official statistics 
of September 9, 1922, and the 
latest records of the German 
distributors in this country. 
Most of the buyers seem to 
have been German-Americans, 
whose natural sympathies may 
help to temper the bitterness 
of their financial loss. The 
complete story of the frenzied 
American buying of the Ger- 
man paper mark, only frag- 
mentary and disconnected re- 
ports of which have appeared 
from time to time, runs, accord- 
ing to The World, as follows: 


America paid 10 cents, 5 
eents, lcenta mark. America 
bought 80,000,000,000 paper 
marksatanaverageof 1 % cents 








“IS GERMANY GOING OVER THE EDGE?” 


This cartoon, from the Glasgow (Scotland) Bulletin, misses the point 
that, by depreciating the mark, the nation that lost the war has col- 
lected more gold from America than it has spent in indemnities. 


000,000 franes on original capi- 
tal of 1,677,000franes. Its in- 
come was 5 per cent. on the 
latter. Those who remained 
sane suddenly decided to buy 
eows and farms with their 
paper money, and in a month 
Law was a ruined, hated exile 
from France. 

The United States in 1876 
coined silver into “‘trade”’ dol- 
lar, not legal tender, for export 
only and use with China and 
Japan, silver currency basis 
countries, a total of 35,595,360. 
They were at a discount in 
circulation at home twenty 
years later. Speculators bought 
them up at 70 to 95 cents and 
made small fortunes when the 
United States vindicated Uncle 
Sam’s dollar mark and retired 
them. That currency excite- 
ment was microscopic, mere 
penny-ante, compared with the 
mad market forGermany’s cur- 
rency, paper, not silver. 

London gambled in American 
greenbacks, Union and Con- 
federate, during the Civil War, 
seesawing their rival market 
from Appomattox to Gettys- 
burg. New York and Amster- 
dam bought and sold more 
marks in a day than London 
handled greenbacks in a year. 
France lost $250,000,000 in the 
de Lesseps Panama Canal craze. 

New York City alone has 








amark,$12athousand. To-day 
paper marks sell below 70centsa 
thousand. America has left what may be worth $56,000,000. Not 
more. The victims in America of this stupendous folly, the most 
gigantic financial delusion in history, have lost $904,000,000. 
About one-third of the loss is represented by worthless stocks 
and bonds bought in Germany with marks. The buyers have 
given to Germany more than twice as much gold as Germany has 
paid in gold in war reparations payments to date, $365,637,000. 

London ‘reports British losses in German marks speculation 
at about $672,000,000. 

America has paid to Germany a sum equal to one-third the 
total of the American Civil War debt, $2,845,907,626, August 1, 
1865. America, victor over Germany, has paid her as much as 
Germany in victory collected from defeated France as indemnity 
after the Franco-Prussian War of 1871—$968,000,000. 


All the German marks in the world are worth to-day, at the 
eurrent price, about $175,000,000 in American money, less than 
one-fifth of the vast sum America paid for one-third of them. 
This tremendous loss is compared by The World writer with classic 
examples of inflation. He recalls: 


The typical example of fiat currency inflation and its ultimate 
fate heretofore has been for 200 years the Mississippi Bubble of 
John Law, Seotch economist of note, successful speculator, who 
induced France in 1717 to experiment with his theory that plenty 
of money makes a nation prosperous and happy, and paper 
money secured paves the route to plentiful money. 


lost, sunk without trace of re- 
eovery, $22,600,000 of the $24,000,000 she paid for Ger- 
man paper marks. The Bronx bought probably a half billion 
marks, one-fourth of the 2,000,000,000 credited to absorption 
by this city and its environs. 

Ten million buyers of paper marks in America is The World’s 
estimate. Four out of five of them speak the German language 
as an inheritance of birth, parentage, or the ancestral or local 
influences of childhood. 

This total of investors, about 10,000,000, means that ten out 
of every 115 men, women, and children in the United States own 
or have held in trust for them an average of German paper 
marks which cost $100 at $12 per thousand in 1919-1921. The 
World’s figures, based on actual records of sales of the paper 
marks imported in currency for New York City from 1919 to 
1922, show an average price of $0.012 per mark paid for them. 
That $100 is worth only $5.80 to-day. 


Mark-buying in America began with those who speak German, 
The World investigators found, and German-speaking Americans 
remained the bulk of the market. The history of the speculation 
proceeds: 

The millions of American dollars they poured into paper marks 
purchasing as soon as the Versailles Peace Treaty was signed in 
midsummer, 1919, attracted the notice first, and soon aroused the 


cupidity, of non-Germanic observers. The bankers, brokers, 
foreign exchange dealers here and throughout the country agree 






















In letters of smoke 


N a suburb of a certain large city, two 
manufacturers who are warm friends 
live side by side. One of them has 
advertised his product to the public for 
many years; the other has just begun 
to advertise a new product. 


Not long ago, while they were read- 
ing their newspapers on the way to 
the city in the morning, the man who 
has advertised for many years turned 
to his friend and said :— 


“T have just been reading here about 
a device which makes it possible for an 
airplane to write across the sky in letters 
of smoke. _ It reminds*me of something 
I want to tell you—something that I 
consider the most important lesson that 
an advertiser has to learn. 


“When you and I have as many as 
four or five urgent things to do in a day 
we write them down—we don’t trust 
ourselves to remember them—the 
human memory is too frail a vessel. 


“By the same token, it is hard enough 
for the public to remember the products 
that are advertised now—advertised 
regularly, month in and month out—— 


N. W. AYER & SON 


ADVERTISING HEADQUARTERS 
PHILADELPHIA CuBvELAND Cuicaco 


New York Boston 
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without remembering the ones that 
appear in the newspapers and magazines 
for a little while and then step out of 
the picture. 


“From what I know of your proposi- 
tion, you ought to be a highly success- 
ful advertiser. In fact, you will prob- 
ably be so successful—and some day 
business will seem to come so easily— 
that you may forget the part that adver- 
tising plays in making it come easily. 
You may get the idea, as others have, 
that you can stop your advertising—or 
cut it to a shadow of itself—and never 
miss it. 

“But the public memory is no better 
than your own, or my own. It must be 
jogged continually. If the time arrives 
when you think you can forget the public 
and not be forgotten yourself—put 
away the temptation. It is the law in 
advertising, as in everything else, that 
permanent success requires permanent 
effort. If you try to dodge that law, 
as sure as you are here you will find 
that your name and your fame are 
written in letters of smoke.” 
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that German-speaking buyers took 80 per cent. of the German ; 
paper marks bought for America. 

Easy money! The lure of speculation made successful busi- 
ness men in America get German paper marks quick, paying big 
premiums, fearing they would be too late for the great garnering 
of dream profits. Right after the signing of the Versailles Peace 
Treaty in July, 1919, they paid for German paper marks as high 
as half their par price, 24 cents, which the paper mark com- 
manded before the war. They paid more than paper marks were 
selling for in Germany’s neighbor countries. This easy-money 
mirage made millions of Americans, men of large salaries, take 
their savings out of the banks and buy Germany’s paper promises. 
It emptied the little iron safes in 100,000 cupboards. It sent 
millions of dollars in Liberty bonds to market here to get money 
to invest in Germany’s paper marks. And it still is taking its 
toll—in pennies to-day where it was $10 bills yesterday. 

Germany sold her paper money not at home to the loyal and 
those familiar with that financial medium. She sold it abroad. 
She sold it where it never had been seen before except in the 
hands of tourists—in America. She sold it so fast that the out- 
side world took all she printed 








and Cincinnati. Many of her big brewers bought at the rate of 
a million paper marks each. 

California was an enormous buyer of marks and is one of the 
biggest losers of all the States, according to The World's reports. 

Brokers trading in German marks opened offices all over the 
United States. They hired hordes of clerks who spoke German 
and had them telephone to every subscriber in the directory 
whose name was suggestive of the Teutonic. Lists of club mem- 
berships known to the Germanic, of similarly identified corpora- 
tion stockholders, gymnasiums, singing societies, even of church 
memberships, were ‘“‘rented” from office to office at high 
premiums. 


Some foreign exchange specialists thought they had the game 
beaten’ says the writer. The story goes that: 


One of them who buys millions in foreign exchange every day 
and sells it, usually at a profit the same day, says he put several 
thousand dollars into paper marks, doubled his money, bought 
Berlin bank shares at 200 and sold them at 600, cashed in, sold 

paper marks at 2 cents, doubled 





during one period of months, 
February to July, 1921. At 
the same time the mad millions 
of foreign buyers pulled out of 
Germany billions of marks 
which had eireulated there. 
This was because the Govern- 
ment printing-presses could not 
supply the demand abroad, 
from America and elsewhere. 

Only a few bankers bought 
them. 

A star of the screen, a man, 
bought a million paper marks 
in New York early in the 
market and paid a high price 
for them. He has them still. 

A Germanic American banker 
in a Western city holds 35,000,- 
000 paper mark currency bank- 
notes, hisown. Every big gam- 
bler in foreign exchange has 
tried everything short of safe- 
blowing and a stick-up in 
fruitless efforts to borrow them 
for speculation purposes. They 
have not stirred from the bank 
vaults. The big buyers were 
the first to buy, paid the top 
prices and are holding on the 











“TRAPT BY THE TIDE.” 


In spite of engineering the greatest financial bubble in history, by 
which America alone has lost nearly $1,000,000,000, Germany, say 
financial experts, can hardly save herself from the flood cf paper 
marks with which she mulcted other nations. 

—Reynolds’s Newspaper (London). 


his money, bought a German 
estate at the price of a toy 
house, sold it at a profit, and 
had then quadrupled his in- 
vestment. 

A bad investment took one- 
third of his doubled and re- 
doubled capital in paper marks, 
and he decided to cash in. 
He grinned in admitting that 
he had just 50 per cent. of his 
original investment when it 
was transformed into dollars 
again. 

Even Germany has not 
really profited, by and large, 
by the wide outside sale and 
subsequent debasement of her 
eurrency. The World includes 
this observation in a review of 
the situation, entitled ‘‘The 
Bubble of the German Mark.” 
According to this general edi- 
torial view: 





The story of the German- 
mark craze is a story of how 
prejudice and propaganda can 








most tightly. 

Human greed never before betrayed so many millions of men 
of all grades of intelligence and prosperity into such a trap, 
plastered all over with the warnings of common sense and busi- 
ness experience. Even Berlin weakly whispered a warning to the 
banking world. The riot of speculation in her paper money was 
certain to have its aftermath of excessive inflation in which she 
too should suffer. 

German paper mark banknotes are more plentiful than cigar- 
store coupons everywhere. The children use them for toy money. 
Pusheart men sell them for a few pennies a bundle in the munici- 
pal open markets. Peddlers hawk them in Wall Street, on Park 
Row and in the night life districts of Broadway. Cigar stores 
give them as premiums, and thriftily too, because they can be 
bought ten marks for a cent and the cigar-store coupon that is 


not worth one-fourth of a cent in trade is taboo. The German: 


paper money is an aristocrat among paupers because the Aus- 
trian kronen and the Soviet ruble come in millions for a quarter. 


The buyers of the tremendous number of marks sold in this 
country have never “squealed,” notes the writer: that is to say 
they have never thrown their billions of marks on the market. 
Some still believe that the mark will go up again. From cor- 
respondents throughout the United States, we are told: 


The World has received estimates of a total purchase of 45,- 
000,000,000 paper marks. It is estimated that about two- 
thirds of this amount remains in possession-of the purchasers. 

One interesting aspect of The World’s canvass of the big cities 
outside New York is the positive refusal of banking men in Bos- 
ton to tell anything about what the Yankee metropolis did to 
itself in b the paper money ofthe late enemy. Another 
city, full of bankers which certainly handled bales of paper 
marks and ‘still has them, is Milwaukee. The bankers do not 
want to talk. about it. Milwaukee, one admitted, bought twice 


as many German paper marks as the added totals of St. Louis 


“worse when it finally came. 


mislead millions of people. 
Those who bought German marks were the people who believed 
the buncombe that was current up to a year or so ago to the 
effect that Germany was untouched by the war, that German 
industry was more efficient than ever, that the reparations 
payments were feasible. They have since learned, to their cost 
—a cost of some $900,000,000 according to The World's 
estimate—that none of these glib statements was true. 

Believing that the mark would soon go back to par, speculators 
the world over began soon after the Armistice to buy marks. 
The more the mark fell the more they bought. This continued 
until about the middle of last year. The effect of this buying 
was to put at the disposal of Germany gold variously estimated at 
between one and two billion dollars. This gold was used to 
finance German imports of food and raw materials. That is to 
say, Germany exported paper marks and in exchange imported 
goods. One effect, therefore, of the speculation was to keep the 
German mark from shooting the chutes. The speculators by 
their buying introduced a certain temporary stability into 
German currency. 

About the middle of last year, however, Germany had to begin 
making cash reparations payments. At the same time the true 
financial position of Germany dawned upon the chief speculators 
all over the world. They saw that the mark would not go back 
to par, but must under the inexorable conditions go down further 
and further. Then came, naturally, a panic to sell marks before 
they lost more of their value. 

It is mistake to think that any one except a handful of very 
nimble traders has been a permanent gainer by the whole 
business. Germany may have got out of it two years’ artificial 
respite. But the net effect was to make the inevitable crash 
For these two years have been 
years of economic deterioration in all of Central Europe, and the 
financial catastrophe is harder to deal with because the economi¢ 
disease has eaten deeper. The gold which the mark speculators 
threw into Germany was thrown into a bottomless pit. 
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“No business for a lady”’ 


—or a man either for that matter. And in tight places—on lonely roads or 
traffic-jammed streets—safety itself demands the never-failing, dependable 
power of a Philco Battery. 


That’s why thousands of motorists today are replacing the ordinary bat- 
teries that “‘camé with their cars,” with long-life, power-packed Philco Bat- 
teries. 

The Philco Battery is chock full of pent-up power, fairly itching to crank 


the stiffest engine; to place a hot, fat spark on the tip of each plug; to project 
a flood of white light through the eu to put the voice of authority in the 






horn. 

1. The Famous Diamond-Grid Then why worry along with just an ordinary battery? Put a long-life 
oa ee | Goons ae rd a Philco in your car NOW and avoid needless trouble and expense. Its first 
foe oe nee [ane cost will be no more—and you'll be amazed how much less it costs you per 
short-circuit. Double latticed to month of service. 
lock active material (power-pro- 
Gudes agg on , plates. The Philco Slotted-Retainer Battery, with its famous diamond-grid plates, 

nger life. Higher efficiency. is guaranteed for two years—both by maker and dealer. But Philco Batteries 
2 The Philco Slotted Rubber usually far outlast their guarantees. 

tai tt eet : . 2 tet fe . , 
subber.  Motaiee the cold en the Philco Battery Service Stations specialize in long-life for batteries. No 
plates but gives free punt to the matter what make of battery is now in your car, a Philco Battery Man will 
current and electrolyte vents help you keep it going, for the longest possible time. 


om disintegration. Prolongs 
ttery life 41 per cent. 


RADIO DEALERS—Philco Drynamic Radio “A” and “B” Bat- 


. [See he teries let you into the battery business on a package-goods basis, be- 
giant trees 1000 years old; quarter- cause they are shipped to you charged but absolutely dry. To 
—?> — jp gme bey a make ready for use, just add conveniently bottled Philco electrolyte. 
perfect insulation of plates. Soft No charging equipment. No acid sloppage. No batteries going bad 
grains for perfect circulation of in stock. Your customers are sure to get fresh, full-powered batteries. 
_, 8 eee Sa Wire or write for details. 


Another big reason why 
Puilce is is ‘the battery for your car. 


Philadelphia Storage Battery Company, Philadelphia 


LOOK FOR THIS SIGN The famous Philco Slotted-Retainer Battery is the Standard for electric 


of better battery service. Over 5000 
stations—all over the United States. 


Passenger cars 
and trucks, mine locomotives and other high-powered, heavy-duty battery service. 








SLOTTEDSRETAINER 
BATTERIES 


with the famous shock-resisting Diamond-Grid Plates 
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OPELOUSAS’ RECORD-AGED PEDESTRIAN, LOVER, AND 














Youre sure of 


HOT WATER 
with a Pittsburg 






Opening any hot 


water faucet 


HE very act of turning on 

the water lights the heating 
flame inside the Pittsburg 
heater. Water heats instantly 
as it flows pure and fresh 
through the copper coils. Clean 
hot water is always ready in any 
quantity, day or night. No rust 
or sediment. 


The Pittsburg heats just the 
amount you want—one gallon or 
a thousand—then it turns out 
the heating flame. Not a foot of 
gasisever wasted. Thermostatic 
action prevents overheating. It 
is economical. You can afford 
one. Your home will be worth 
more because you have it. 


Pittsburg 


AUTOMATIC GAS 


WATER HEATERS 


One of the eighteen sizes of 
Pittsburg heaters is just right 
for your home. Tell us how 
many people in your family and 
how many hot water faucets in 
your home, and we will recom- 
mend the size you need, and 
send you free an interesting 
book called “The Well Managed 
Home.” 


Look up the Pittsburg dealer 
in your town. It may be the lo- 
cal gas company or a prominent 
plumber, who can show you a 
Pittsburg in action and explain 
the easy terms on which you can 
buy one with only a little cash. 
Or write direct to us. 


Be sure you get a Pittsburg 


PITTSBURG WATER HEATER CO. 


Pittsburgh, Pa. 











PHILOSOPHER 


NOTHER British misapprehension has 
been cleared up by the penetrating 
light of truth. The London humorous 
paper, Punch, in a recent issue contained 
the following observation, quoted in THE 
Digest for September 23d: 


An American who claims to be the 
oldest motorist in the world is a hundred 
and eleven. The odds are inereasingly 
against anything like that age being at- 
tained by a pedestrian. 

This apparent reflection on the possible 
age of our pedestrians caught the eye of 
Orin Jacob, of Opelousas, Louisiana, a city 
where they not long ago celebrated a ‘‘ Ford 
Day” that attracted attention all over the 
State, and where they are planning a Cot- 
ton Carnival of even greater liveliness for 
October 25th. The ‘“‘Ford Day,” which 
incidentally produced and made famous 
a one-hundred-and-eleven-year-old pedes- 
trian and his “flapper” daughter of 92, 
appears to have been a highly note- 
worthy affair in itself. The New Orleans 
Item, which presents pages of pictures 
of the celebration, notes that the town, the 
parish seat of St. Landry, ‘‘turned itself 
over to such a holiday as only the joyous 
revelers of South Louisiana really know 
how to have.” Prizes for the prettiest 
girls, for the best decorated flivvers, for the 
luckiest contestants, for the worst-looking 
Lizzie, for the oldest couple in the oldest 
tin tonneau, were offered and awarded 
by the merchants of Opelousas. “It is all 
so doggone much fun that it was much too 
good to keep exclusively for St. Landry 
parish,” concludes The Item. 

The Item is also responsible for an ac- 
count of Auguste Jeansonne, of Opelousas, 
a man who rides ina buggy when he doesn’t 
walk and may therefore be classed as a 
pedestrian, and of his daughter, Mrs. 
Jean Baptiste Fruge, 92 years old. The 
New Orleans paper modestly claims for Mr. 
Jeansonne the title of the oldest man in 
Louisiana. According to Mr. Jeansonne, 
the reason he has stretched his allotted 
three score years and ten into five score 
and eleven “is because he never drinks 
whisky, has never used tobacco and has 
loved long and often.” Stanley Clisby 
Arthur, who tells the old man’s story, 
proceeds to this effect: 

Not only did Auguste Jeansonne bring 
his 111 years with him to the famous 
Opelousas “‘Ford Day” celebration, but he 
brought his spry little daughter of 92-to 
take part in the festivities. 

And this was not because Gran’pére 
Auguste is a flivver hound. Rather, if the 
truth be known, the centenarian says, good 
as a Ford is, that a horse and buggy is bet- 
ter and more to his liking. His presence at 
the Opelousas homage to the lowly ‘“‘road 
house” was merely for the purpose of 
demonstrating to the general public how 
old and hearty they grow in the imperial 
parish of St. Landry, for, to all intents and 
purposes, Auguste Jeansonne has never 
been outside its boundaries. - . 

’ They were pathetic figures, this ancient 








father and his ancient daughter. True. 
they were a sensation, a curiosity, but sur- 
rounded as they were by so many youths 
and maidens, they seemed pathetically. out 
of the picture. They were induced to sit 
in a Ford of ancient vintage, a 1908 flivver, 
that by contrast seemed ridiculously young, 
while they had their pictures taken. 

Seated in low rockers in a near-by home, 
where ancient portraits looked down from 
peeling walls, the two seemed to be in their 
proper setting and it was here, by the aid 
of an interpreter, that their simple stories 
were learned. 

Not a word of English does Auguste 
Jeansonne speak. Nor does his daughter 
Celenia, Mrs. Jean Baptiste Fruge, speak 
anything but French. 

A razor has performed its almost daily 
duties on the cheeks-and lips and chin of 
the centenarian for almost a hundred years. 
He has never worn a beard or mustache, he 
declares, and his thin face presents true 
patrician lines and seams. 

““Why no beard?” I asked him, via the 
interpreter. 

There was a twinkle in the watery eyes 
that were once deep blue and the thin lips 
drew back in a smile of utmost good nature. 
He spoke rapidly and in a low voice, for 
there were a number of women present. 
The man who transferred French into 
English leaned back in his chair and laughed 
heartily and it was moments before I 
could join in the merriment. 

“*He says that in his experience the girls 
do not like whiskers, and that he has al- 
ways made it a practise to please the ladies. 
Even now, at his age he believes in keeping 
up this attractive appearance.” 

Gran’pére Jeansonne was born in the 
country between Ville Platte and Opelousas, 
all of which was known as St. Martin parish 
for many years. He is positive of one thing 
and that is he was born in the month of 
April and while he and a number of his 
children have decided that he is now 111 
years old, his daughter is positive he is 115 
and she sticks to it for she has a number 
of figures to back up her statement. 

“You have been married how many 
times?” he was asked. 

‘Une, deux, trois, quatre,”” he answered, 
the smile still on his thin lips. 

**And how many children?’”” He mused 
thoughtfully and turned to his daughter 
Celenia. They exchanged a number of 
words in their tongue and the two decided 
that he had 16 children that lived and 16 
that died while young. 

“How many grandchildren and great- 
grandchildren have you?” 

He threw up his hands in a token of 
surrender when this question was made 
plain. He was positive that he had a “‘grand 
famille” and that he was ‘“‘a grandfather 
four times” which makes him a great-great- 
great-grandfather, but most of his de- 
scendants are scattered over the country 
and track of all of them has been lost. 

He was married the first time when he 
was 18. At that time he led before the 
priest, pretty Hyacinthe Meoline. It was 
from this marriage, when he was 19, that 
his first child came. She was Celenia, the 
same wrinkled-faced, bent old woman of 92 
who sat beside him Saturday. Came other 
children to bless the union and his first 
wife died. Then he and Helen Flugier were 
united in holy wedlock and the family grew. 


Again came the separation of the grave 
between Auguste Jeansonne and the wife 
of his bosom which was followed in due 
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The Strangest Court in the World 


—where Laws are Visible 


‘OW astonished you are the first time you look 

through trial lenses at the eye testing chart. 
Have your eyes been fooling you for years? Eagerly 
you watch the difference the.chart assumes as each 
lens is changed. Step by step the lenses search 
out the most microscopic faults in your eyes. 

Then the right combination is reached. Objects 
stand out as never before. Things are sparklingly 
clear, intensely carved. Now the world looks spirited, 
beautiful, brilliantly real. Could you ever return 
to the old dull appearance of things? 

This is a thrilling personal experience that 19,000 
people are having every day with Wellsworth trial 
lenses. The slightest defect in one lens would cause 
hundreds of mistakes. -Is it any wonder that error 
must be excluded? 

So that precious eyes may be tested accurately, 
each new lens must stand trial three times before 
three Master Lenses known to be perfect. In all 
over 600 Master Lenses sit in judgment in this 
crystal court. 

Even beyond this, Wellsworth Scientists maintain 
a “High Court of Precision” where.a lens may be 
brought before the Supreme Master.Set. This im- 
pressive trial takes place in a darkened room. A 


peculiar light from a vacuum tube flutters behind 
a screen. As the doubtful lens comes into contact 
with the Supreme Lens, all at once, and mysteriously, 
circles of soft light spring forth. If the two lenses 
differ by 1/100,000 of an inch a tell-tale ring of 
light appears;. if 3/100,000 of an inch three rings 
appear. The inconceivably small error shines out 
unmistakably. 

No human court is this. The trial and verdict 
are swift and final, for this is the “Court of Physics.” 
Its rigid laws are made visible, and the Supreme 
Lens is a perfect judge.. 

Americans can be proud of the fact that Wells- 
worth Trial Lenses were long ago adopted through- 
out the world as the ultimate of accuracy. 

Thirty years ago, George W. Wells realized that 
such precision, uncalled for in other products, was 
needed by every optical specialist when searching 
out faults in his patients’ eyes. He often said to 
those who are today carrying out his inspiring 
project: “Our responsibility is great. Only through 
our devotion to scientific study and invention can 
eyesight specialists obtain the accurate equipment 
and the quality of glasses they need in order to 
make imperfect eyes see perfectly.” 


American Optical Company Southbridge Mass U S A 
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Use exis 


Sim On Getriaahininig 





Polish with a dry cloth. The Result: a 
sparkling bright, hard, dry lustre 


“Cleans as It Polishes r. 
30c to $3.00 sizes—All Dealers 


Your perfect satisfaction guaranteed or 
money refunded 





Toronto - London - Paris - Cape Town / 
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PERSONAL GLIMPSES 











course of time by another wedding. We 
are informed: 


Her first name was Louise, that is all 
that the matrimonial hero can remember of 
her. It was a childless marriage, therefore 
not a happy one, for him. One day, as he 
deseribed it, Louise left the house and 
went her way and he went in an opposite 
direction and they ne. o¢ met again. 

“‘What did I do?” Gran’pére Auguste 
shrugged his thin shoulders. ‘‘I did noth- 
ing. After awhile she did not come back 
| and a lot of the girls were after me to marry 
| them, so I got tired and I marry Rosine 
Badeaux. Ah, but she was a good 
| wife. By her, monsieur, I have me 11 
fine children, and if she not die I would 
have had more. It is a fine thing this 
having of children. It is what man and 
woman are put on this world for!” 

The old gentleman mused awhile in 
silence. Suddenly he spoke up and waved a 
forefinger. There was a gleam of the past in 
his faded blue watery eyes. Pleasures of 
years ago were crowding his memory. 

“*T never worried me about the women, 
monsieur,” he said. ‘I could always find 
one. They were anxious to marry me. I 
| have always been poor but I have never 
worried about having my pleasures. I was 
a ladies’ man when I was young and I was 
a ladies’ man up to the time I fell from my 
horse, 13 years ago, when I was 98, and 
broke both my legs. Since that time I have 
had to go about on crutches. It was only 
then that I lost my gallant appearance. But 
my spirit, my spirit, by Gar, I have him yet!” 

And the flash in his eye meant just that 

. old as he was! 














‘What do you think of the girls of to- 
day—the girls with the bobbed hair, the 
short skirts and the applied complexions? 
How.do they compare with the girls of 
yesterday?” The reporter put the question. 
As for the old man: 


“Pas bon!’’ he answered quickly, then 
turned to two members of the flapper 
brigade in the room and favored them with 
a smile and a wink. “‘ They do not look good 
fixed that way. I like the hair long, I like 
the skirts long, I like the complexion the 
sun and the wind puts on the faces.” 

Asked to be precise on the skirt question 
Auguste said that the skirts should come 
just above the ankle, not an inch more. 
“In the old time the skirts used to drag 
on the floor,” he said. “‘But that was too 
long and the skirts would get hooked up on 
something and for a girl’s skirt to get 
hooked up on something is bad for her, 
sometimes.” 

Bobbed hair he has not the slightest use 
for, he said. A woman should have plenty 
| of hair to do up on her head for she is never 
so beautiful as when her lover unpins her 
tresses and lets the strands tumble about 
her face so that roguish eyes gleam through 
openings. “That is how the hair should be,” 
said Gran’ pére Auguste Jeansonne, aged 111. 

Opelousas was quite different when I 
first saw it,” he said. ‘‘I walked over here 
from Ville Platte when I was a young man. 
I came here to go to the church that Sunday 
because a pretty girl asked me to come. 
My father would not let me have a horse 
to ride so I walked. There was about ten 
houses here beside the church and I 
remember the road was very dusty. It is 
much different to-day.” - 






















Asked to give advice, to those wanting it, 
on how to live to be 111 years old, this is 
what Auguste Jeansonne said: 


“Do not eat too much meat. Milk is 
good and so is gumbo. Eat plenty of vege- 
tables, such as salads, tomatoes, but heavy 
vegetables such as beans are not good for 
longevity; plenty of hard work out of doors 
and drip coffee whenever you want a cup. 

**When you drink, drink water. Water 
and plenty of it. Do not drink ice-water— 
it isvery bad. Do not drink rain-water, it is 
not as good as some imagine it is. Drink 
well-water—it comes from where water is 
supposed to come... the ground. 

“Do this and you will live to be 130 
years old.” 

Asked if he believed in prohibition, 
Auguste Jeansonne said he most em- 
phatically did. ‘‘I am sure I would not 
have lived as long as I have had I drank 
whisky. I only took one or two drinks of 
liquor in all my life, and that was when I 
was a very young man and here in this 
country we made very fine wines and 
drinks with lots of aleohol. 

“But whisky is not good fora man. He 
ean not work hard. He can not think the 
right thoughts. He can not act the right 
acts. It robs him of his duties to his wife. 
Whisky is bad and I am glad the govern- 
ment is forbidding it. 

“In my family we know how bad whis- 
ky is. My mother she lived until she was 
104 years old. That is a good age, no? But 
my father, what happened to him? He 
drank whisky and it killed him when he 
was 70. That was a young age to die. Ah, 
monsieur, you can not tell me about those 
whisky! That one instance shows the 
evil effects of this drinking.” 

Smoking of tobacco also came under the 
ban of Gran’pére Jeansonne. The filthy 
weed in its mariy guises has never touched 
Auguste’s lips, he never rolled his own, in- 
haled the aroma of a rare Habana, or 
fastened his teeth in a real old-fashioned 
“chaw.” 

Tobacco, he said in so many words, is 
but another factor in robbing a man of his 
vitality. Liquor and tobacco, said Auguste 
Jeansonne, in the light of his 111 years, 
have done more to make unhappiness in 
families, to bring husband and wife to the 
parting point, than anything else. 

“Tobacco is not as bad as whisky,” 
he admitted. ‘‘Still there is only one thing 
to do to be a good home man and, if one is 
befuddled with the fumes of alcohol, one 
fails. It is best not to use tobacco.” 

Work, hard work and lots of it; work in 
the open—that’s the formula the St. 
Landry centenarian believes in. Hard, 
hard work and lots of children! It may 
not make him wealthy, he admits, but he 
claims it does make him healthy and wise. 

Make yourself a producer. Create 
something. There is nothing nobler than 
the creation of children to live after you 
and praise your name, but he does admit 
there are other paths of labor that might be 
followed—solely for the purpose of earning 
one’s daily bread. 

Take Auguste himself. Throughout the 
Louisiana sugar-bowl, so I am told by no 
less an authority than Auguste Jeansonne 
himself, his chimneys are in a class by 
themsélves. Wherever there was a chim- 
ney to be built the expert was called in 
and his fame as a mud-dauber spread as 
each new chimney was formed. He took 
eare in the celection of the twigs, dirt and 
Spanish noss that went into the construe- 
tion. The draughts drew perfectly, the — 
winds never blew the chimneys down, ; 
never softened them, and they never fil 
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No. 534 , Pattern 


No. 532 







As we can use only two colors in this advertisemént, the seproductions above do not 
do these beautiful rugs full jusiiee. Ask your dealer to shoio these patterns to you 


and you will find that they are printed in from stx to twelve colors, 

















Here are the New Designs! 


Gold-Seal Congoleum Art-Rugs have long 
been famous for the rare. beauty of their de- 
signs. But the six new patterns shown at the 
left—creations of master rug-designers—are, 
we believe, the most beautiful Congoleum pat- 
terns that have yet appeared. 


Unequalled beauty is but one of the many 
superiorities of Gold-Seal Congoleum Art-Rugs. 
They are wonderfully economical and durable. 
They lie flat without fastening. They are very 
easy to clean—a quick light mopping being all 
that is ever required. And they are uncondi- 
tionally guaranteed. 


Any Congoleum dealer in your town will 
gladly show you these six new designs, as well 


_as many other attractive patterns suitable for 


every room in the house. Look for the Gold 
Seal guarantee which is pasted on the face of 
the goods. 


Note the Very Low Prices 


6 x9 ft.$ 8.10 The we —~ 9 1%x3' fc. $ .50 
are in ° 

al = on the five large ~ ang $ x3 ft. 1.00 

9 x10 fe. 14.15 The smallerruasare = -§ x434 ft. 1.50 

9 x12 fe. 16.20 harmonize with them, 3 x6 fr. 2.00 


Owing to freight rates, prices in the South, t of the Mississi 
and in Canada oe higher than nen quoted aad 


ConGoLeuM ComMPpANY 


INCORPORATED 
Philadelphia New York Boston Chicago (Kansas City Minneapolis 
Atlanta San Francisco Dallas Pittsburgh Monereal 


Gold Seal 
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SPORT COAT 


Guaranteed 


ALL Virgin 


Wool 
$600 


With Belt 
75 cents extra 


A REAL BARGAIN 
$5.00 buys a guaranteed all vir- 
gin wool Thermo Sport Coat. 
These coats generally wear from 
three to five years. Where can 
you find a coat that equals this in 
guaranteed For golf 
quality, appear- “* motoring 
ance and value? 
We know of no 
other at this 
price. Can be 
worn under your 
coat— warmth 
without weight. Made in attrac- 
tive heather mixtures. Also 
pinch back 3 pocket style $8.50. 
Look for the Thermo hanger in the 
neck. If your dealer cannot 
supply you, write us. 

Swansdown Knitting Co. 
349 Broadway Dept.D New York 


* outings 


“* tennis 


“ football 
“* hiking 
office or 


j 
| ** home wear 








“From Sheep's Back To Yours 








epportunity unlimited. Hither men or w 
orittoday. Don’t put it off | 
W. HILLYER RAGSDALE, Drawe EAST ORANGE, 


INTO BUSINES 
‘andy Booklet Pree Wi 





A clever patented 
lamp concealed in 
the basepullsout and holds 
the lamp rigidly in any 
position on any object. 
And shade tilts to any 
ote. Sold in 5 beautiful 
inishes. A 
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PERSONAL GLIMPSES 
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the rooms with smoke. Auguste sighed. 
He says the art of building a first-class mud 
chimney is disappearing. 

When told that every man had a motto 


in life, some special thought that guides | 


him through the years, the oldest man in 
Louisiana nodded eagerly. 

‘“Whenever you promise anything it is a 
debt,”’ he said, leaning forward to ascertain 
with his old weak eyes that his words were 
being understood. ‘Therefore, being a 
debt, you must pay it. I promised tocome 
to Opelousas today. I am not as young as 
I used to be, it is difficult for me to get 
about since I broke my legs, but I have 
made the promise that I would be here— 


| T am here.” 








When the Ford celebration was over, 
when the prize offered by the Trade Ex- 
tension Bureau had been given over to 
Auguste Jeansonne and he had been taken 
back to the farm of his 25-year-old son, 
Edouard (no, I do not mean his grandson 
or great-grandson), via the fleet Ford route, 
the old man and his daughter continued to 
be the talk of the unique celebration. 

That he is as old as he claims to be goes 
without question. A number of residents 
of the parish vividly remember his last 
marriage 41 yearsago, when Auguste was 
70. This was the time he married pink- 
cheeked Rosine Badeaux, who presented him 
with 11 children, Edouard the youngest 
son, with whom he now lives, arriving 
when his father was 86. 

Yes, indeed, they do live long in St. 
Landry! 





HONORS FOR THE GENIUS WHO IN- 
VENTED THE “MARCEL WAVE” 


F a great general is worthy of a statue, 
why should not the inventor of an arm 
for beauty, and a bread-winner for honest 
tradesmen, be accorded similar recogni- 


tion? Is it not true that his fame is more 


| legitimate, at least, than that of any inven- 


| tor of new means to kill his fellow-men? 








The barbers of France, it appears, have 
asked themselves these questions, and de- 
eided strongly in the affirmative. They 
recall that for a generation the esthetic 
sense of the world has been delighted by 
that achievement of beauty, science, and 


| art known, from the name of its great dis- 
| eoverer, as ‘‘The Marcel Wave.” 


The so- 
called ‘permanent! wave,” it is true, has 
lately come in to dispute the prestige so 
long enjoyed by Marcel waving, and this 
may be one of those “‘secondary reasons” 
why French barbers are just now making a 
particular stir over the great Marcel and 
his justly celebrated wave. Permanent 
waving is done in large establishments, and 
requires expensive and complicated ma- 
chinery, whereas craftsmen everywhere can 
construct the variety invented by Marcel. 
Besides, one permanent wave lasts six 
months, during which time its possessor 
spends nothing with the barber. At any 
rate, announces a writer in The Manchester 
Guardian Weekly, of Manchester, England: 


’ 


In gratitude to Marcel, the inventor of 


| the system of waving the hair which has 





| brought fortune to hair-dressers all over the 

world, the barbers of France, in their cor- 
| porations, have raised the money for a 
| great week of celebrations in Paris, and in 
October will present their celebrated fellow- 
| craftsman with his bust done by a fashion- 
| able sculptor. Marcel is a real person, and 
is still living, not like so many other inven- 
tors, in poverty, but the proprietor of a 
huge estate and the historic chateau of 
Theil in the department of L’Eure. His 
seventieth birthday falls this month. He 
has the health to enjoy his riches, and is 
happily married. 

He was born in 1852, his father being a 
stonemason in the village of Chavigny. 
At twelve years old he was apprenticed to 
the same trade, but, being far from strong, 
he was sent to the village barber to learn a 
more delicate craft. At seventeen his mas- 
ter could teach him no more, and he came 
to Paris to seek a place. He was dismissed 
for awkwardness from his first situation, 
and after some unsuccessful efforts to find 
another he set up for himself in a little 
alley in the slums to earn enough to keep 
himself, his wife, and his mother, his 
father having died. Here he shaved for 
twopence, and curled the young coquettes 
of the district on party nights for three- 
pence. His mother had beautiful hair, and 
it was by contemplation of her naturally 
undulating tresses, separated by a fine 
division rather to the side of the head, that 
Marcel had the idea of the famous wave. 
Girl customers used to ask him to curl 
their hair as his mother’s was done, instead 
of in the tiny button curls which at that 
time were not only the fashion but the only 
known method. 

History is -vague about the exact date 
when the superb and audacious idea came 
into his head, but one day and on a com- 
plaisant customer he tried for the first time 
(with what tremblings only a barber can 
imagine) the device of holding the curling 
tongs reversed, which until that time no 
coiffeur had ever dared to risk. The effect 
was immediate; the young customer knew, 
with awe, that her wish had come true and 
that her hair was waved like Marcel’s 
mother’s. It can not be said that she or, at 
any rate, her friends were pleased. The 
new mode, which was to turn the heads of 
fashion over the whole world, was dubbed 
by the neighbours caniche—that is, poodle 
fashion. A year followed the first Marcel 
wave without any one coming forward to 
have the experiment repeated, and during 
1875 only one, and she with hair so stiff 
and bushy that Marcel himself hesitated. 
Others followed, however, for this tousle- 
headed customer was but an actress, tho 
a petty one, appearing nightly in the music- 
hall of the quarter. But for long Marcel 
was obliged to wave free of charge, none 
being willing to pay for what was consid- 
ered a joke, like blacking the nose. 

In 1882, however, he had made headway, 
clients were numerous and paying in the 
smaller music-hall world, and'he opened a 
real shop in the heart of Paris. Success 
after so long dawdling came with a bound. 
No fashion ever had such a raging appetite. 
| His shop was besieged from morning to 
night, and every day brought new cus- 
tomers and spread farther the passion for 
the famous wave. Professional beauties 
yielded first, and from their world the 
Marcel wave reached that of rank and 
fashion. Melba herself was one of the first 
to submit to the operation. The new mode 
became almost compulsory for the stage. 

Marcel in those years stedfastly refused 
to initiate any other artist into his secret. 
The ante-room of his shop was jammed, 
impatient beauties often being forced to 























What Type of Asbestos Roofing? 





This chart will help you decide 









































Kind of Building Typect Asbestos Brand or Trade 
Adi Slate surfaced roll Flexstone—red, green, 
Smal! buildings Gaver heal que areal 
Slate surfaced Flexstone—red, green, 
Dwellings _Shingles gray, or blue-black ; 
$3.000-$7,000 or rigid asbestos rigid— 
shingles red, brown or gray 
Standard or 
Duiiep Rigid axbestos extra thick—red, 
$7,000-925,000 shingles i pao 
blended: 
Colorblende—five- 
a Rigid asbestos tena, trons with or 
5,000 upwards shi wit! or gray 
P’ ingles : 

P : 8-or 4-ply ready lohns-Manville 
— Monitor s Buil rh ‘Asbestos Ready 
Sawtooth roofs* R neg sbestos | Roofing or Built-up 
Flat roofs— . Johns- Manville Asbes- 
all buildings® Bullvup seeing tos Built-up Roofing 
Skeleton frame “Corrugated asbestos | Johns-Manville 
buildings— roofing with steel Corrugated 
standard conditions* | reinf Root 

Jeton frame build. Johns- Manville 
See tem- | Corrugated asbestos | Transite Corrugated. 
i steel 
perature or conden- roofing without Asbestos Roofing 
sation diti and Siding 





*Note—Industrial buildings call for expert advice. 
A roofing expert is available at al! Johns- Manville Branches. 
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Only a fraction of a cent more— 


for the protection of this Asbestos Shingle 


OUR roof is your shelter. 
It is the protective armor 
between your hearth and the 
elements without: rain, snow, 
cold, wind—and fire. Would 
you run the risk of a roof-com- 
municated fire to save the few 
extra dollars that will bring you 
the security of asbestos? 
Johns-Manville Flexstone 
Asbestos Shingles cost only a 
fraction of a cent more per 
shingle than the usual slate- 
surfaced, composition shingle. 
On the average house the differ- 
ence is often less than $25. 


See what you get! 


Flexstone Shingles are similar 
in appearance to many other 
slate-surfaced roofings. But here 
the similarity ends. Underneath 
the embellishment of slate sur- 
facing is a dense layer of asbestos 
rock fibre. This all-mineral base 
not only keeps the shingles from 
curling but it renders them im- 


mune to weather, dry rot, and 
the flying spark hazard. 
Flexstone comes in single 
shingles, in four-shingle strips or 
in roll form—in every case inex- 
pensive and permanent. And you 
can choose from four artistic 
colors—red, green, light gray or 


blue-black. 
Thefamous blow-torch test 


Flexstone, as well as all other 
Johns-Manville Asbestos Roof- 
ings (see chart at left) stands up 
under the white-hot flame of a 
plumber’s blow-torch—a test that 
often reduces the average com- 
position shingle to a cinder. 

People who have gone through 
the horrors of a community fire 
are quick to buy Asbestos Roof- 
ing. But the time to act is 
before the fire, and not after. 

Send for our booklet on Flex- 
stone Shingles today, or inquire 
about them from your local 
roofing dealer or builder. 


JOHNS-MANVILLE, Inc., Madison Ave at 41st St., New York City 
Branches in 56 Large Cities 
For Canada: CAN. JOHNS-MANVILLE CO., Ltd., Toronto 


JOHNS- 


Asbestos Shingles 
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Cruises to the ~ 
5 Continent 
“The Best in Travel” 


i 


Rio Centennial Cruise 
(Including the West Indies) 
ys * Fp New York to New 









Panama, : uth America, the 
sition. Sediee ship's plan and rates 






Mediterranean 
Cruise 
Feb. 10, ’23 


S.S. 
“Rotterdam” 









A tful Winter Cruise of about 
a on the famous 5.5. *Rot- 
Sa: Lisbon Gibralter, Corsiee 

r, Corsica, 
Naples, Athens, Egypt, Holy Land, 
Monte Carlo and many other places 
$625 up—New York to New York 








2 Cruises Round-the-World 


125 days of expert'y planned travel. 
— Havana, Panama, San Fran- 
Foe Japan (14 —. 







“R, * Jan. 
9 and 16, 8, Rate 31080 alt 
Write for the Booklets you desire 


Raymond & Whitcomb Co. 
22b Beacon Street, Boston 


New York Chicago Philadelphia 
San Francisco Los Angeles 
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THE4ELITTLE SHOE 


—has this message for you— 
slenderized ankles and pretty 


feet two. 
See page 62. 
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wait all day, and at night to go away with- 
out being able to get near the master bar- 
ber. Countesses, marquises, princesses 
carried their needlework to his shop, wait- 
ing for the chance of paying ten, fifteen 


| pounds for the privilege of having the iron 


applied before the others. One paid £16 


| for the only time Marcel had free, and had 


| than temporal. 


her hair waved at six in the morning. Lady 
Lennox, a rich English milady, paid £40 
and traveling expenses for Marcel to go 
over and wave her tresses in London: Imi- 
tators sprang up everywhere, but fashion 
refused to go anywhere but to the authentic 
Marcel himself. He was put in comic 
songs, caricatured in the Gaulois and 
the Figaro, and figured in all the fashion- 
able revues with his bewitching tongs. 
Suddenly, at the height of his glory, in 
1897, Marcel showed that he was not only a 
genius but a philosopher. While his shop 


| was still the most prosperous and paying 


affair of the city, he put up his shutters— 
almost in the face of a waiting crowd—and 
retired to the country. After a short tour 
in Greece and Italy he bought the chateau 
and 500 acres, which he still enjoys. He 
spent £40,000 on it, and since then has 
lived the life of a country gentleman. His 
invention, in the hands of thousands of 
others, brought other fortunes, renewed the 
profits of hair-dressing, which before him 
had begun to fall low, and gave an excuse 
for women all over the world to visit the 
barber. 





THE PALLID, PASSIVE SULTAN IN THE 
NEAR EASTERN WHIRLPOOL 


ULTAN MAHMED VI, who conducts a 
semblance of rule in Constantinople 
while the fate of Turkey is being settled 
elsewhere, thinks that the revival through- 
out the Moslem world is spiritual rather 
Whatever power the frail 
and furtive Sultan of Turkey still possesses 
is spiritual, for, altho surrounded by 
foreigners and separated from the powerful 
Turkish leaders who are settling the fate 
of Turkey in Asia Minor, the Moham- 
medan world still looks to the Sultan as its 
spiritual head. This situation may have 
something to do with his opinion that the 
Turkish revival is purely an affair of the 
spirit, and that, in his own words, ‘‘ Europe 
and America have nothing to fear from it. 
It does not menace Western civilization.” 
The Sultan is a recluse. To arrange an 


| audience, says a staff correspondent of the 





New York World who lately interviewed 
him, has become a difficult undertaking. 
We are given this glimpse of the living 
arrangements and habits of the Caliph of 
the Moslem world: 


The Sultan lives in a palace known as 
Dolma Bagtche, on a hill above the Bos- 
porus. He seldom leaves its grounds. His 
own officials find it difficult to see him. 
And as for foreigners, since the publication 
of the Treaty that cut Turkey into five 
parts and left her only one of them, the 
Sultan has withdrawn still further into his 
seclusion. . 

Nevertheless; -he consented to receive 
me, and to receive me in the holiest of all 


~ 





Moslem places and at the holiest of all 
Moslem hours—prayer-hour in a mosque. 
I am told that for a foreigner this is the 
first time the present Sultan has appointed 
such a rendezvous. He is interested in the 
American public. ‘‘And I welcome the 
fact that I am receiving you in a mosque,” 
he told me, ‘“‘because it will throw light 
upon the charge that the Turks are fanatics 
in all that concerns their religion.” 

It happened to be a mosque because the 
day was Friday. Ever since the days of 
Bagdad’s glory the Caliph of the Moslem 
world has gone publicly to prayer once a 
week, on Friday. This is known as the 
‘*Selamlik.” There was a time when the 
Sultans chose a new mosque for the cere- 
mony every week. The choice is wide. 
There are 500 mosques in Constantinople. 

But Abdul Hamid, whose stormy rule 
eame to an end in 1908, and who feared 
assassination, varied the formula so as to 
permit his going every week to the same 
mosque—and that inside his own imperial 
gardens. His successors have followed 
this example. To a mosque just below 
the Dolma Bagtche palace, sheltered by 
the same protecting wall, went Sultan 
Mahmed VI at high noon to-day for 
prayer. 


The Sultan did not enter the public room 
of the mosque. He went into his own 
‘*prayer room,” and it was there, half-way 
through the ceremony, that the corre- 
spondent interviewed him. The inter- 
viewer writes: 


Neither from any picture I had seen of 
him in the windows of the city’s shops, nor 
from any preconceived notion of what a 
Sultan ought to look like, had I formed an 
accurate idea of the man I was to see. 

He is a bent man, much older than his 
pictures suggest. His face is sallow—lined 
with thread-like creases that are thickest 
at the outer corners of a pair of restless 
eyes. As he talks he stops to catch his 
breath occasionally in short half-exhausted 
gasps. He looks tired, anxious, ill. 

He was standing when I entered the 
sereened chamber of the mosque. He 
wore, I think, the plainest costume I have 
ever seen upon the ruler of a state. It was 
a gray alpaca uniform, cut like an American 
cadet’s—with buttons on the inSide, under- 
neath a flap. He had one Turkish Army 
decoration at his throat, dull gold epaulets 
on his shoulders; but the only spots of 
color in his costume were broad red trouser- 
stripes and a brown furry fez upon his head. 

He shook hands with me, not in the 
fashion my own idea of a Sultan would 
have done it, and put me in a chair. Im- 
mediately, with a chamberlain as inter- 
preter, he began speaking. He leaned for- 
ward as he talked. When a word wouldn't 
come when he wanted it, he reached for it 
in the air with a forefinger and a thumb. 

What he talked about, I suppose, was 
what any sovereign harassed by half a 
dozen different difficulties and under com- 
pulsion to make the best of a worst that 
was very bad might have talked about to 
a strange reporter. I suggested various 
political issues in the Near East. But the 
Sultan did not talk politics. He talked of 
his people and their hopes—screened there 
in his chamber of the Dolma Bagtche 
mosque from the prayers and troops and 
trumpets all about him. 

For, with a Greek Army posted not 
many miles outside his capital, and Ital- 
ians, French and British camping on 


four-fifths of the old Turkish Empire, the 


Sultan looks out from Dolma Bagtche on 
a world in whirlpools. 
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On which side will you stop? | = 





There is only one profitable 
thing to do with a bad 
habit. : 

Replace it with a good one! 
Buy Gargoyle Mobiloil! 


Domestic Branches: 


New York (Main Office) 
Indianapolis 
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THE OLD, OLD QUESTION of Good or Bad—Right or Wrong 
—Certainty or Doubt—comes up every time you stop to buy 


lubricating oil. 


Here are two common ways to ask for oil. 


“GIVE ME A QUART OF OIL” 
but remem ? 


1 9 out of 10 lubricating oils are mere by- 


products of crude oil resulting from the 
manufacture of gasoline. 


**Oils’’ vary widely in quality, character, 
and body. Of 20 ‘‘quarts of oil’’ bought 
at random no two may be alike. 


A given oil may be called “‘Light’’ by 
one dealer and ‘‘Medium’’ by another. 
‘*Light’’, “‘medium’’, and ‘‘heavy’’ are 
uncertain terms at best. 


‘“Quarts of oil’’ are often cheap products 
sold at quality prices. Thousands of 
gallons of inferior oil are sold at the 
same price as Gargoyle Mobiloil. 


At least 50% of all engine troubles are 
brought on by incorrect lubrication. 
Unsuitable ‘‘oil’’ causes poor compres- 
sion—wastes gasoline—invites wear and 
noise—encourages excessive carbon for- 
mation. 


> 
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“GIVE ME ACAN OF GARGOYLE 
MOBILOIL” because: 


] Gargoyle Mobiloil is manufactured by 


lubrication specialists from crude oils 
chosen for their lubricating qualities 
without regard to their yield of gasoline. 
A vital difference. 


The absolute uniformity of Gargoyle 
Mobiloil is maintained by painstaking 
manufacture and some 30 separate tests 
of each batch. 


The body of each grade of Gargoyle 
Mobiloil is strictly fixed. Each grade is 
scientifically correct for the cars for 
which it is recommended. 


In Gargoyle Mobiloil you get the very 
highest quality oil at a fair price. 


Gargoyle Mobiloil minimizes repair bills. 
When used according to the Chart you 
can count upon full compression—full 
mileage from gasoline—less wear and 
noise—and the greatest obtainable free- 
dom from carbon. 


Warning: Don't be misled by some similar 
sounding name. Look on the container for 
the correct name Modiloil (not Mobile) 
and for the red Gargoyle. 

Don't believe false statements that some 
other oil is identical with Gargoyle Mobiloil. 
Gargoyle Mobiloil is made only by the 
Vacuum Oi] Company in its own refineries. 
and is never sold under any other name. 


Mobiloi 


Boston 
Minneapolis 


Buffalo 
Rochester 





Make the chart your guide 


Chicago _ Philadelphia 
Des Moines Dallas 


Detroit Pittsburgh 
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Chart of . 
Recom mendations 


4 correct grades of Gargoyle Mobiloil for 
engine lubrication of both passenger and com- 
mercial cars are specified in the Chant below. 


A means Gargoyle Mobiloil “A” 
How to B means Gargoyle Mobilod “B” 
Read the BB means Gargoyle Mobiloil “BB” 
Chart: E meatis Gargoyle Mobiloil “E” 
Arc means Gargoyle Mobilod Arctic 
Where different grades are recommended for summer 
and winter use, the winter recommendation should 
be followed during the entire period when frecaing 
temperatures may be expenenced. 
This Chart of Recommendations is compiled by the 
Vacuum Oil Company's Board of Automotive 
Engineers, and represents our professional advice on 
correct automobile lubrication. 
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AIRID 4‘ Vaive 


RIDS the radiator of cold air 
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_ j “With -AIRID — 
ele) filled w th Steam 


The val I thing that siilies 
the big thing better 


A CARBURETOR is a.little thing, yet an inadequate 
carburetor is a menace to the finest car. 
An air valve is a small thing, but the best radiator 


cannot function properly if a faulty air valve keeps 
its columns clogged with cold air. 








As the largest manufacturers of radiators, this Company is 
obligated to insure the best possible operation of its product. 
To this end the Airid Air-Valve has been developed. 


The Airid Air-Valve requires no adjustment. It cannot leak; 
it does not sputter; it allows all the cold air to escape and 
closes automatically when the radiator is full of steam. 


The price is low—$1.60—in order that every radiator may 
have every chance for perfect service. 


Try Airid on your coldest radiator—clip the coupon 


The Airid Air-Valve is on sale at price. Only one valve will be sent to A 
$1.60 in the stores of Heating Con- any one address. Try this one on 
tractors and Plumbers everywhere. your coldest radiator; then go to your A 
Forintroductory purposestheAmer- dealer for the rest. Attach 
ican Radiator Company will send vour check for $1.60 to the 4 
one valve postpaid on receipt ofthe coupon and mail today. AMERICAN 
RADIATOR 
4 COMPANY 
P a 1807 Elmwood Ave., 
Dept, 8, Buffalo, N. Y: 


MADE AND GUARANTEED BY f ene 


AMERICAN RADIATOR COMPANY —/:32325°=4 
[peat Boilers and AMERICAN Radiators for every heating need ? yaa 

1807 Elmwood Ave. Dept. S 34 _— Buffalo, N.Y. Oe aa 

© See Sh Ie 
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IS A GORILLA ALMOST A MAN? 


correctly than any other animal, for he is unquestionably 
the nearest akin to man.” This is the position taken by 
Carl E. Akeley, the naturalist, in an article which‘ tells of his 
observations of the gorilla’s habits in the mountains of the Lake 


‘|: IS OF MORE IMPORTANCE to judge the gorilla 


They do not, however, put their hands down flat and put 
their full weight on them. They seem to be evolving toward a 
two-legged animal. . . . 

The gorilla makes no abode, has no clothes, uses no tools, 
unless grasping a stick may indicate the beginning of such an idea. 
It is still before the dawn of intelligence with him. Yet scientists 
tell me that he has the palate and 
muscles that enable man to talk. 





Copyrignveu by Carl E. Akeley. 


the animal kingdom. 
region, show similar physiognomies. 








LONG-FACED INDIVIDUALS, ALL FROM ONE DISTRICT, 


Gorilla skulls, like those of human beings, show much greater variation than is found elsewhere in 
These death-masks, of three specimens shot in the Mount Karasimba 
Compared with.the faces shown below, there is as much 
difference as between widely separated human races. 


The gorilla can not talk, but no one 
| knows how near to it he is, perhaps 
*a very long way. Of course, a parrot 
ean be taught to talk, but a parrot 
has no brains to speak of, so that his 
talking is of no significance. But 
tecent studies of the brain of John 

‘ Daniel seem to place his brain about 
on a par with that of a two-year-old 
child. Now a two-year-old child can 
both talk and think. If the gorilla 
with his child’s brain could learn to 
use_his voice even like a parrot, we 
should have come very near. to having 
a contemporaneous “missing link.” 


Of course it does not follow, Mr. 
Akeley contends, that because a 
gorilla’s palate and muscles are like 
man’s— 


He will be able to talk or pass out 
of the barking or rearing phase. The 
gorilla has what might be called 
‘roaring pouches”’ that extend down 
the side of his neck. It is an 








Kiva region on the eastern border of the Belgian Congo in Cen- 
tral Africa, whither he had gone to gather data and materials 
for the gorilla exhibit in the famous African Hall of the Museum 
of Natural History in New York. He writes, in The World’s 
Work: 

Most sciéntists agree that man and the gorilla had common, 
or at any rate, similar ancestors. Since that time man passed 


through the dawn of intelligence and developed the power to 
reason and to speak. But how he developed these 


interesting fact that there is evi- 
dence of these same pouches in man, altho they are nearly 
atrophied from long disuse. It seems, therefore, that even if the 
gorilla does not learn man’s. speech, man at one time used the 
gorilla’s roar or one of his own. 


On the*subject of the gorilla’s family habits, Mr. Akeley 
quotes the German scientist, Eduard Reichenow, who has made 
extensive studies of the gorilla in the Mikano district: According 
to Reichenow: 





powers, no one knows. The gorilla has not these 
powers, but he has so many other likenesses to 
man that there is no telling how near he is to the 
dawn of intelligence. 


That the gorilla of the family of the apes once 
lived in trees is attested, Mr. Akeley points out, 
by “the length, size and strength of his arms” 
which ‘‘came from the tree-climbing habits of his 
ancestors.” But he has come down from the trees 
to dwell upon the ground as man dwells, and he 
is putting away his arboreal characteristics to 
such an extent that even his body is taking more 
and more the formation of man’s. The writer 
observes that: 


The gorilla entered the upright phase, and in this 
he is the only animal except man that has achieved 
this distinction. To stand erect and balanced, an 
animal needs heels. The gorilla has developed 4 
heel. Moreover, just recently the scientists who 








Copyrighted by Cari E. Akeley. 


These death-masks show the resemblance between individuals killed in a district not 
easily accessible from the territory inhabited by the long-headed type shown above. 


THE ROUND-FACED RACE OF MIKANO. 








studied the body of John Daniel, the young captive 
gorilla that died last year in New York, discovered 
that, unlike any other animal, the gorilla has the same full 
complement of foot muscles which enable man to walk upright. 
The gorillas I saw in Africa usually touched both their feet 
and hands to the ground in running, bit most of the weight 
was~on their feet. Their legs are short, their arms _ long, 
ond they carry the body at an angle of 45 degrees forward. 


“The sleeping places of the members of a gorilla company do 
not lie irregularly near each other, but we find them joined in 
groups of two, three or four, which lets us clearly recognize that 
within the herd there exists a division according to families. The 
nests of a family lie close to each other and are from eight to 
fifteen meters away from the neighboring group, so that the 
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Antonio Stradivari, 
who lived and worked at 
Cremona two centuries 
ago, 


ously-toned instruments, 
still the wonder and de- 
Spair violin makers. 

is lifetime devotion to 
his craft, his undaunted 
striving for perfection 
area re | of inspira- 
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IMMORTAL CRAFTSMANSHIP 


HE romance of creating and building 

takes strong hold on men’s imagination. 

The bridge builder, the automobile manu- 

facturer, the tire-producer are actuated 
no less by the ideal of service than the maker of 
swords, the weaver of tapestries or the designer 
of violins. 

The highly practical industry of tire-building 
has afforded opportunities for vision, for faith 
and determination that future generations will 
recognize and respect: 


Because tires are a utility “‘Most Miles per 


Most Miles per Dollar 


Dollar’ is a worthy expression of the high stand- 
ard of craftsmanship back of them. It is the 
pledge that accompanies Firestone Cord Tires 
from the organization that for twenty-two years 
has worked and thought and planned to make 
the name Firestone mean the utmost in tire 
value. 


That Firestone Cords are available and eco- 
nomical for all who drive cars everywhere only 
emphasizes the important contribution they have 
made to safer, swifter and more comfortable 
transportation. 
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Use it—and you 
will see the difference 


P Pocket sun dials tell time, yet you prefer an 
. accurate watch, though it requires winding. 
Similarly, for 25c or less, you can buy a toy kind 
of clutch pencil with wobbly, uncertain point— 
but you prefer a finely made pencil of precision 
—like EVERSHARP. 















The principle of operation that makes EVERSHARP 
write with that satisfying smoothness and surety 
depends on the exclusive rifled tip that keeps the 
lead from slipping and wobbling. The success 

of this rifled tip is the success of EVERSHARP— 
and no other pencil can use this rifled tip. 


Supplementing the perfect EVERSHARP tip, are 
other excellent features that contribute depend- 
ability, convenience, beauty—all in every 
EVERSHARP, regardless of what you pay. 


Select your EVERSHARP to-day—or get an extra 
one for your desk. Gold, silver and enamel 
finishes ; priced from 50c to $50. Sold everywhere. 

Made in U. S. A. by 


THE WAHL COMPANY, Cuicaco 
Canadian Factory, THE WAHL COMPANY, Lrp., Toronto 


EVERSHARP 


REG.U.S. PAT. OFF. 


EXCLUSIVE RIFLED TIP 


The supreme point of efficient writing. Lead 
held firmly; cannot slip nor wobble. 


raed ~ | 


HANDY ERASER UNDER THE CAP 
Eraser free with every box of EveRsHARP leads, 


n= 


HOLDS 6 70 l2 LEADS 
ny 4 loaded. Extra lead in | 
grades of 


Ket or. ete Sc. everywhere. Seven 


< 


: CLIP AND CAP END 
: : Select the, holdfast clip for pocket, or ring far 
out through the the exclusive rifled 
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various groups seemed closed off from each 
other by the thick riot of plants, like various 
dwellings. From the size of the nests we 
see that always only two of them belong to 
adult animals; if there are more nests pres- 
ent, these are always smaller and therefore 
belong to the half-grown young. From this 
observation we get the noteworthy fact 
that the gorilla lives in monogamy. 


Mr. Akeley observes: ‘‘I can not say that 
my observations corroborate this deduc- 
tion.. In one of the bands I saw there were 
three adult males. They might under this 


-theory have been the heads of three fami- 


lies. But in the other band there was but 
one male and several females. The extra 
females may have been spinster aunts of 
the family, but on the other hand it might 
just as well have been a case of polygamy.” 
The American investigator was disap- 
pointed in not seeing a gorilla in infancy, 
and he again quotes Mr. Reichnow: 


I was successful on the hunt to capture 
an animal only a few days old. It weighed 
only 2 kg. [414 pounds., therefore consider- 
ably less than a new-born human child, 
while an old gorilla considerably exceeds 
an outgrown man in weight. The whole 
body of the little gorilla was sparsely cov- 
ered with hair so that it appeared almost 
naked; only on the crown of its head there 
arose straight up a tuft of long brown hairs. 
This manner of hair-growth: gave the little 
ape a particularly human appearance. 

When one saw the little being which 
flourished beautifully at the breast of a 
Negro nurse, in its helplessness, one had to 
become convinced that the gorilla nursling 
needs the greatest care and attention on 
the part of its mother. 


One of the adventures of Paul du Chaillu 
is quoted to show that the gorilla is not so 
ferocious as is generally believed. In the 
quotation Mr. Akeley has put in brackets 
what Du Chaillu felt, leaving outside the 
brackets what the gorilla actually did. 
‘If you read the tale as Du Chaillu wrote 
it,” he says, “‘it gives an impression that 
the gorilla is a terrible animal. If you 
read merely what the gorilla did, you will 
see that he did nothing that a domestic 
dog might not have done under the same 
cireumstances.”” The Du Chaillu story 
runs: 


Then the underbrush swayed rapidly 
just: ahead, and presently before us stood 
an immense male gorilla. He had gone 
through the jungle on his all-fours; but 
when he saw our party he erected himself 
and looked us [boldly] in the face. He 
stood about a dozen yards from us [and 
was a sight I think never to forget}. 
Nearly six feet high, with immense body, 
huge chest, and great muscular arms, with 
[fiercely glaring] large deep gray eyes [and 
a hellish expression of face, which see’ 
to me like some nightmare vision]: thus 
stood before us this king of the Africal 
forests. 

He was not afraid of us. He stood there, 
and beat his breast with his huge fists 
till it resounded like an immense bas* 
drum [which is their mode of offering 
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defiance]; meantime giving vent to roar 
after roar... . 

{His eyes began to flash fiercer fire as] 
we stood motionless on the defensive, and 
the crest of short hair which stands on his 
forehead began to twitch rapidly up and 
down, while his powerful teeth (fangs) 
were shown.as he again sent forth a thun- 
derous roar. [And now truly he reminded 
me of nothing but some hellish dream 
creature—a being of that hideous order, 
half man, half beast, which we find pic- 
tured by old artists in some representations 
of the infernal regions.] He advanced a 
few steps—then stopt to utter that [hide- 
ous] roar again—advanced again, and 
finally stopt when at a distance of about 
six yards from us. And here, as he began 
another of his roars and beating his breast 
lin rage], we fired, and killed him. 

With a groan [which had something ter- 
ribly human in it, and yet was full of 
brutishness], it fell forward on its face. 
The body shook convulsively for a few 
minutes, the limbs moved about in a strug- 
gling way, and then all was quiet—death 
had done its work, and I had leisure to 
examine the huge body. It proved to be 
five feet eight inches high, and the muscular 
development of the arms and breast showed 
what immense strength it had possest.”’ 


“These facts are no doubt accurate,” 
says Mr. Akeley; ‘‘Du Chaillu and his 
men pursued a gorilla in the forest. When 
they came too close, he roared at them. I 
have seen little monkeys scold an intruder 
in similar fashion. His face twitched and 
he beat his breast. My motion picture 
shows a gorilla beating her breast when not 
at all mad. The gorilla advanced on 
them not in a ferocious rush but hesitat- 
ingly a few steps at a time. They shot it. 
“T don’t blame Du Chaillu for feeling 
the way he did, for under the circumstances 
in which he hunted the gorilla most people 
would have had even much worse feelings 
than he had. All I want to point out is 
that the gorilla should be judged by what 
he does, not by how the people that hunt 
him feel.’”” Mr. Akeley comes further to 
the gorilla’s defense, to this effect: 


The gorilla has nofoe but man. No flesh- 
eating animal in his territory is large enough 
to harm him. The gorilla is a vegetarian, 
so he kills no animals for food, and he has 
not progressed sufficiently along the paths 
of man to enjoy killing as a sport. 


Man’s nearest kin among the animals 
is on its way to extinction if something is 
not done to protect him, Mr. Akeley thinks. 
He is not plentiful. He is ‘neither wary 
nor dangerous.” Yet he is an easy and 
highly prized prey to the “sporting in- 
stinet.” The writer suggests that a gorilla 
preserve, in the region at present inhabi- 
tated by them, might be created at a 
moderate cost, and argues that such an 
investment would pay rich scientific divi- 
dends. Otherwise, he concludes: 


The gorilla was originally discovered on 
the west coast, and they have been reported 
at various places across Central Africa from 
the west coast to the Mikanoregion, but in no 
region are they numerous; and if they should 
sueceed the lion and the elephant as the 
“eorrect”’ thing to shoot, their extinction 
would be but a matter of a very few years. | 
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_ Are your Life-Preservers 


up in the Attic? 


ANY long months of indoor weather are ahead, 

before golf sticks, fishing kit, swimming suit and 
garden tools come into use again—months filled with 
business duties or household cares—months of hard 
work, bounded by four walls. 


Many’s the day you will be wishing for the “pep” 
and “go”’ and fitness you felt last summer. 


Be sensible in the selection of your diet. Don’t make 
the mistake of loading the body with a heavy, starchy 
diet when you’ve put the life-preserving exercise away. 
That’s the mistake that leads to dullness, weariness, 
brain-fag—and maybe to worse misfortunes. Try a dish 
of Grape-Nuts, with cream or milk for breakfast. Try 
Grape-Nuts in place of your usual Junch. 


That’s safety, sanity—and comfort. 


Grape-Nuts with cream or milk is a complete food, with 
the perfected goodness of whole wheat and malted 
barley, including the wheat vitamin, the phosphates and 
vital mineral elements. It digests quickly and easily 
without fermentation. It contains the essential bran 
from the whole grain to stimulate intestinal activity. 


Grape-Nuts is deliciously crisp and appetizing, 
welcome at any meal—and it can be had in a moment. 


Not only will a sensible diet, in which Grape-Nuts 
plays a full part, fit you for the rigors of winter, but will 
build up that reserve strength which will permit you to 
take advantage of the joys of the coming spring and 
summer. 


Where you don’t find Grape-Nuts you won’t find 
people. 


Made by Postum Cereal Company, Inc., Battle Creek, Mich. 
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i Let Yale Methods cut 


your avoidable waste 
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ANAGEMENT, according to a report of 

The Federated Engineering Societies on 

the elimination of waste in industry, is respon- 

sible for the unnecessary expenditure of billions 
of dollars annually. 

It is estimated that, in the manufacture of tex- 
tiles alone, avoidable waste adds $1,400,000,000 
each year to the price consumers must pay for 
clothing, carpets, etc. Figures of equally startling 
import are shown for many other industries. 

Part of this tremendous total is due to the 
wasteful use of labor for unproductive work— 
the handling of materials. 

Any regular use of man-power for lifting and 
moving materials or equipment is a sheer waste 
of effort. It is avoidable waste. It cuts into 
profits and adds to the price consumers must 
pay for your product. 

Yale Chain Blocks and I-Beam Trolleys, Yale 
Electric Hoists and Yale Electric Industrial 
Trucks save labor. In thousands of plants, Yale 
Methods are making labor more productive. 








Yale Engineers are always available to help | 


management in the study of any spécial situa- 
tion brought to their attention. And you can be 
assured that the name and trademark Y AL E 
on a piece of industrial equipment is exactly the 
same mark of sound construction as is the name 
Y ALE on a lock or door-closer or any other 
product. It means Yale made. 


The Yale & Towne Manufacturing Co. 
Stamford, Conn., U.S. A. 


YALE MADE !S YALE MARKED 








Padiocks, Night Latches, Dead Locks, Builders’ Locks and Trim, Cabinet Locks, Trunk Locks, Automobile Locks, 
Bank Locks, Prison Locks, Door Closers, Electric Industrial Trucks, Chain Biocks. Electric Hoists, Trotleys 
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THE LONELY DUCK-BILLED PLATYPUS 


My child, the Duck-Billed Platypus 

A sad example sets for us. 

From him we learn how indecision 

Of character provokes derision. 

This vacillating beast, you see, 

Could not decide which he would be— 
Fish, flesh or fowl—and chose all three. 
The scientists were sorely vexed, 

To classify him so perplexed 

Their brains that they with rage at bay 
Called him a horrid name one day, 

A name that baffles, frights and shocks us, 
Ornithorhynchus Paradoxus. 


O writes Oliver Herford, but there are 

those who do not trust Mr. Herford 
completely when it comes to natural 
history, so an effort was made to bring to 
America a living specimen of this rare 
animal. This summer six members of the 
platypus family started out from Australia, 
in the care of Mr. L. S. Josephs, an animal 
collector. But the sea trip from Sydney to 
San Francisco took fifty-one days, and 
only one of the animals, a young male, 
reached New York. He arrived early in 
August, and from an article published in 
the New York World soon afterward, we 
quote in part: 


All the energy and knowledge at the 
disposal of the New York Zoological 
Society have been directed to keeping 
alive a little animal about eighteen inches 
long, half of which length is tail. If these 
efforts are successful the Zoo at Bronx 
Park will have the rarest creature in 
existence. 

Ornithorhynchus Anatinus, meaning 
‘‘duck-like bird beak,”’ is the scientific name 
for the queer little fellow, his common title 
being Duck-Billed Platypus. He hails from 
Tasmania and the lower part of Eastern 
Australia. He has no relations in the 
animal kingdom and his habits are not 
shared by any living mammal. Of all the 
great collection of weird and freakish 
beasts that inhabit the Antipodes, he is in 
a class by himself. 

A description of the platypus might 
sound like a nursery riddle., What is it 
that has four legs and fur like an animal, 
lays eggs and has a bill like a bird, and 
swims and eats under water like a fish? 
Only one answer—the platypus. 

The bill is leathery and softer than that 
of a duck, which it somewhat resembles. 
The nostrils are round, close together and 
placed near the end of the bill. The feet 
are webbed, as its life is almost entirely 
spent in the water. While swimming, the 
feet spread widely open and look much 
like the flappers of a seal, but on land the 
webbing folds under the feet, making them 
appear more like ordinary paws with long 
nails. . 

Its fur is about the texture of a beaver’s, 
and is extremely valuable commercially. 
The coat is a double one, as with most 
aquatic animals, the longer hairs being 
shiny and crisp, while the under fur is 
finer, softer, and short. The outer hair 
completely protects the body from the 
water and dries very quickly. It is brown 
in color, with the under part a grayish 
white. The eyes are very small and it 
hunts its under-water prey mostly by 2 





| 














sense of touch in its bill. There are no 
external ears, but it hears acutely. A 
full-sized male measures about two feet 
from the tip of its tail to the end of the 
beak. His mate is about four inches 
shorter. 

Having no nipples, the mother suckles 
her young by contracting her breast mus- 
cles so as to press milk from the surface 
from two groups of mammary glands. 
She lays from two to four eggs, and it is 
supposed that she hatches them by rolling 
herself around them in her nesting cham- 
ber. She has no pouch, as most Aus- 
tralian mammals have. 

As Director La Soevf of the Melbourne | 
Zoological Gardens had said that there | 
was little ground for hope that a living 
platypus could ever be placed on exhibi- 
tion in New York, his arrival here is re- 
garded as a great achievement in animal | 
transportation. Until the duckbill be- 
comes acclimatized or dies he will continue 
under the care of his conductor. The com- 
bination tank and house which Mr. 
Josephs devised has been highly praised by 
the park officials. | 

In his native state the platypus burrows 
an upward passage from the river bank to 
his underground den. It is a nocturnal 
animal, very timid and easily disturbed. 
So Mr. Josephs constructed the aquatic | 
part of the course in sections, with two 
swimming-tanks and a series of paths. 

His activity in the water is amazing. He | 
propels himself with his: webbed feet at 
almost the speed of a fish. On land he 
moves more clumsily, but manages to 
cover more: ground than would seem 
possible. 

One of the unexplained peculiarities is a 
curious little spur on the back of each hind 





foot. It has been said to emit a very pain- 


ful liquid poison. No other animal has 
anything like it. It is surmised that nature 
gave it to him as a means of defense. He 
has no other. It is said in Australia that 
people have been poisoned by the duckbill’s | 
spur. 


But alas! we find in the New York Daily 
News less than a month later, this obituary: 


One of New York’s distinguished guests 
died yesterday in spite of the efforts of a 
corps of experts to shelter him from dis- 
turbance and keep him alive by feeding 
him rare delicacies which were his sole 
subsistence. To-day the New York Zoo at 
Bronx Park mourns his death, and in front 
of the arena beside the reptile house on a 
placard where all may read has been written 
this epitaph: 

“The platypus died August 31.” 

The epitaph is the finishing chapter of 
an interesting story about the oddest 
creature New Yorkers ever saw. The 
story tells how, after great preparation 
had been made to receive him, it became 
difficult to find food that he would eat. 
His favorite food was wood-grubs. Zoo 
officials found that wood-grubs were hard 
to get. 

His next best food was angleworms. 


They found that worms were also hard to ° 


get. Only when he was feeling hearty and 
hungry would the platypus eat small 
shrimps, which aren’t exactly plentiful at 
40 cents a pound. 

He was in a strange climate and didn’t 
like to stay in his tank and runway 
—one man was kept busy knocking him off 
the fence that surrounded him during the 
hour that he was placed on exhibition 
every day—so he died. At that, Toomey 
and his associates set a record in keeping 
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him as long as they did. 








A mirror for balance 


S there a true lover of artistic achievement in 

home design who doesn’t love the enchanting 
illusion of the mirrored door? First, the subter- 
fuge of a puzzled architect, but now the artifice 
of artistic effect in planning interiors. 


Seemingly something that it isn’t, the mirrored 
door may add a witching air of mystery. It may 
hold the secret of balance essential to a restful 
room. It may compensate a window or a door 
or break the tiresome space of blank walls. 


A mirror is something more than merely an 
article of furniture to be hung up. Considered 
in the building of house or apartment, and in the 
hands of a skillful artist, it may play an important 
part in the architectural scheme. 


If you are building, have your architect specify 
plate glass mirrors in bedroom doors, closet doors, 
bathroom doors, medicine-cabinet doors, over the 
mantel and paneled French doors. 


Ask your architect, too, about plate glass in 
the windows. A well-designed house, the pride 
of its owner and builder, deserves nothing less 
than plate glass in its windows. Its beautifully 
polished surfaces and crystal clearness make all 
the difference in the world in the external appear- 
ance of the house. Yet the difference in cost 
between plate glass and common sheet glass is 
surprisingly small. Get comparative figures from 
any glazing contractor or builder. 


PLATE GLASS MANUFACTURERS of AMERICA 








a Genuine 














PLATE GLASS 











L Plate Glass is best 
for: 
Hotel, Office-Build- 


ing and House 
indows 
Windshields 
j Closed Car Win- 
dows 


A’ | Desk Tops 
: y Table T: 


& Nothing Else’ .“ | “=~ 
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nn ans five times the attention to eye sugges- 
bay anes 7 tions that it does to ear suggestions 


OOD salesmanship begins with an appeal to the 

eye. But you may delight the vision yet fail 

to sell goods unless merchandise holds the center of 

the picture. McLean Display Units are inconspicuous 
—all the emphasis is put on merchandise. 


McLean Units are 98% display area. They bring 
the goods close to the customer, inviting close inspec- 
tion through genuine plate glass, which gives each 
article added brilliancy. 


This allows the customer to buy instead of being 
sold to. And it sells goods faster than you ever 
thought possible. Sales are quickly completed as the 
clerk slides back the silent front-opening showcase 
door, lifts out selected articles and wraps them. 


These beautiful showcases are built of genuine 
birch, hardest of all commercial woods, in a rich, dark 
red finish. Standard portable 6-foot units, which can 


Several styles are 
made, for the 


special use of y a 
pRUOGISTS be rearranged to suit the growing sales of profitable de- 
CONFECTIONERS partments, easily sold or moved without fuss or muss. 
ELECTRICAL SHOPS ~“—" 
TOBACCONISTS Sold on divided payments, spread over enough 
MEN’S FURNISHINGS months to allow extra profits to pay for each new 
NOVELTY SHOPS + . os 
onaasty Pase.ees unit in turn, as you add more units. Surprisingly low 
STATIONERS prices. Sold direct. 


and other businesses 


selling light goods. Write for Catalog 


W. B. McLEAN MANUFACTURING CO. 
3038 Bigelow Boulevard Pittsburgh, Pa. 


| M°LEAN 258 
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“WHY DO MEN BUY GOLDFISH?” AND 
OTHER PET PROBLEMS 

A WOMAN will buy anything—a dog, a 

canary, even a monkey. But a man is 
different. He distributes his interest 
equally about the bird-store; he. admires 
the cages and parrot-stands; he pets the dogs 
—for of course bird-stores also sell dogs and 
cats—he tweets at the canaries. But when 
he comes to buy, he chooses goldfish. Why 
is this? Some speculations on the subject 
are ventured by George Holden, who owns 
a bird-store in New York, and who is 
quoted in the Kansas City Star as saying: 


“It may be that man is not so fond of 
pets or it may be that a goldfish won't 
have to be taken out for a walk, and if 
he lives in an apartment house that is 
a great consideration. A goldfish isn’t 
like a canary. It won’t start singing at 
the wrong moment and have to be hushed 
by having a dark cloth thrown over the 
cage. A parrot will screech out the win- 
dow and become hated in the neighbor- 
hood. There are very few d sadvantages 
to a goldfish. I think that people enjoy 
studying them. Remember that cartoon— 
‘Wonder what an eight-months-old goldfish 
thinks about?’ 

“‘A window display has to be moving. 
If there is no motion it will not attract 
attention. See those cockatoos?’”’ He 
pointed to two large impassive birds 
seated on twin perches in the window. 
They appeared as if chiseled out of white 
marble, only the blinking of their black 
eyes indicating that they were alive. ‘‘We 
call them Mike and Ike—they look alike. 
They are very handsome and valuable, but 
no one seems to care about them. You 
notice that there is always a crowd in front 
of the puppies, tho. 

‘“‘A couple of kittens playing will attract 
more attention than a $5,000 bird of para- 
dise. We once had a specimen on exhibition 
here. It is a very rare bird, and I doubt if 
many people have ever seen one. We had 
a card attached telling of its rarity and 
price. People barely looked at it in passing 
to the next window where a crowd had 
collected watching a kitten washing its 
face with its paw. 

“Few people come in just to look around 
as they do in big department stores. We 
have no styles to copy. Most every one 
buys something whether it is only a package 
of bird seed or some gravel for an aquarium. 
We are not free from the type, tho, that, 
when shown the most expensive bird or 
dog, informs the salesman that they have 
one at home that is just as good or pos- 
sibly better. Pets are a great deal like 
people’s children. There are none so rare 
or so intelligent as the ones that they 
happen to own. 

“Our greatest demand is for single birds. 
People use them for decoration and we have 
cages that fit every known kind of archi- 
tecture. We have the Moorish, the Chinese 
pagoda, the Mansard and the Gothic. If 
one has a blue room, one orders a blue bird; 
not for happiness but for a decoration. A 
canary fits in with practically every color 
scheme. I wouldn’t be surprized if some 
Burbank of the bird world breeds a chintz 
bird to go with the hangings. There are 
large warehouses to which birds are sent on 
coming into this country.” 
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Many men begin to lose their vigor 
twenty years before they should 





HE average man in the United 

States is dead at 54! This 
means that many are physical 
wrecks at forty and are already 
losing their hold upon health and 
vigor in their thirties. 

And yet within the grasp of every 
normal man are the simple means 
to maintain health and strength 
—and even get them back when 
they are slipping away. 


The truth about loss of 
“drive” and power 


Failing strength and energy mean 
just this: something is hindering 
the body from performing its two 
vital functions. Either it is fail- 
ing to build up properly the living 
cells which compose it, or it is 
not throwing off the poisons that 
gather in the intestines. 


Only in recent years has it been 
found that the chief cause of the 
trouble is a lack of certain ele- 
ments in our food. 

The most important 
finding of all was that 
a familiar food, Fleisch- 












mann’s Yeast, is rich in the miss- 
ing elements. 

The fresh, living cells of Fleisch- 
mann’s Yeast contain a natural 
food, with the very elements which 
help the body perform its two most 
vital functions: absorb its proper 
nourishment, and keep the system 
clean. 

Like any other plant or vegetable, 
yeast produces the best results 
when fresh and “green.” Fleisch- 
mann’s Yeast is the highest grade 
living yeast—always fresh. It is 
not a medicine, it is a natural food. 
It helps to “tone” up the whole 
system and assures regular daily 
elimination. Results| cannot 
be expected unless it is eaten 
regularly. 

Physicians and hospitals through- 
out the country are prescribing 
Fleischmann’s Yeast. 

Eat two or three cakes a day. If 
you prefer, get six cakes at a time 
from your grocer. They will keep 
in a cool, dry place for 
two or three days. 
Begin at once to know 
what real health 
means. 

















Appetite and digestion 
restore 


The great problem for those 
with lowered vitality or faulty 
digestion is first to stimulate 
the appetite, and at the same 
time make it possible to digest 
the increased food that is 
eaten. Fieischmann’s Yeast 
has this remarkable effect on 
the digestive system. It en- 
ables you to eat more, and to 
get more benefit from the food 
you eat. 


Laxatives made un- 
necessary 


Fleischmann’s Yeast does for 
you naturally and perma- 
nently what drugs at their - 
best do only artificially and for 
a short time. In hospitals, 
even chronic cases respond to 
it and normal functions are 
restored in from 3 days to 5 
weeks. People all over the 
country are telling how Fleisch- 
+ gy Yeast has helped 
em. 


Skin and complexion 
cleared 


orders are generally the result 
of lowered vitality and of the 
decrease in the supply of white 

in the Ex- 
periments have shown that 
Fleischmann’s Yeast corrects 
this basic cause by increasing 
the white corpuscles and by 
“toning” up the body to 
greater vitality. 
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Eat it plain—or spread 
on crackers—or mixed 
with water or milk, 
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“Wonderful!! 


That’s what is said after 
sick, aching, burning feet 
have been fitted vo the 


New 
A4ITTLE SHOE || 


Arch Supporting Suspension 
Conditioning 


Very ties the pain does not 
stop with the feet alone, but 
is also felt in the legs and back. 
The A. E. Lrrriz Suoe is the 

| 





resultof25 years’concentrated 
effort on one subject—the 
first important improvement 
in shoe making for 35 years. 
Ask those who wear them and 
hear them say “Wonderful” 
That’s All. 

Ask your doctor. Ask your 
shoe dealer. Send to the fac- 
tory for further information. 


A.E. LITTLE COMPANY 


riewaten ¢ SOROSTS 


The Shoe with Millions of Friends 
WOMEN’S FACTORY: LYNN. MASS. 
MEN'S FACTORY: BROCKTON, MASS. 


CHILDREN’S FACTORY: 
NEWBURYPORT, MASS. 


New York Store: 449 Fiern AveENUE 


Brooklyn Store: 450 Furtron St. 














Quality a appr Worta 

Se and matchless, 
VENUS provides pen- 

cil luxury and pencileconomy,. 

No breaking of a 

17 Black Degrees and 5 > Crseing. 

At all stationers and 
American Lead Pencil Co. 
2.3 Fifth Ave. New York 


YOU CAN #: = ‘earned by 


anyone at home in a: terms for training, 
Weteate every where with all the trade you can attend to. 
tal required or goods to buy, no agency or soliciting. 


Address Stephenson Laboratory, 3 Back Bay, Boston, Mass. 
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ry of their mother. 


| to the shutter lever, 


| requires quite asm 
| intelligence and skill 


| over 1,600 photographs. 
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WILD GAME CAUGHT WITH THE CAMERA 


HE old mother bear and her two cubs 

were crossing a clearing. She was 
being very cautious. She would sit up, 
scent the air, and turn her head from side 
to side, looking in every direction. “ Then 
the comical little eubs would ‘sit up and 
turn their heads from side to side in‘mimic- 
This time, however, it 
happened that there was nothing for them 
to be afraid of, for the human being. who 
watehed them * was 





ing them in their more intimate phases, has 
been made possible is a story in itself. 
Buying a camera and releasing the shut- 
ter has not alone made these pictures. 
For instance, there is a very fine likeness of 
a coon, but is the photographer to be given 
full credit for it? No, indeed, for the furry 
little creature took its own picture without 
any.experience whatsoever. Moreover, it 
put itself on record in various poses. To be 
sure, the artist, Hobart V. Roberts, has 
helped a bit. From a ring screw fastened 





armed with no more 





formidable weapon 
than a camera. » He 
was following a trail 
near Mount Wash- 
burn in Yellowstone 
Park. At one point 


| he placed his camera cae rag’ 


focused on the trail, sis 
attached a fish-line « 


and went behind a 
tree. Along came a 
bear, looked at him to 
see if he were animal, 
vegetable or mineral, 
and then made for 
the machine. The 
hunter’s only thought 
was of the soon-to- 
be-demolished cam- 
era, but instead of 
attacking it, the bear 
simply sniffed at it 
and went hisway. On 
his retreat he stopt a 
moment and peered 
at the hunter—and his 
picture was caught. 
This sort of hunting, 
say the devotees, has 
as many thrills and 
uch 





as does the gun hunt- 
ing that isdevastating 





Copyrighted by John M. Phillips. 
CAUGHT IN HIS WILD HAUNTS. 


The Rocky Mountain goat is a wary and elusive subject. 
received the first prize for photographs of mammals in the wild state. 





This picture 











our fields and for- 

ests. And even tame animals furnish fas- 
cinating studies for the photographer; at 
Oaks, Pennsylvania, Mr. Harry W. Frees 
makes the photographing of animals his 
sole business. He dresses up ordinary cats 
and dogs and pigs and rabbits and photo- 
graphs them in attitudes suggestive of 
people, for use on posteards. The Ameri- 
ean Museum of Natural History during the 
past summer held a competitive exhibition 
of photographs of mammals in the wild 
state and in captivity. About 150 persons 
contributed and the collection contained 
Of this exhibition 
Mr. Herbert Lang, Assistant Curator, 
writes in the New York Sun: 

Such an inspiring display of fine photo- 
graphic work bestowed on mammals other- 
wise evasive has come as a delightful sur- 
prize. .To the nature-lover deer, moose, 
mountain sheep, pronghorn and the smaller 
animals are familiar enough, but how this 
extensive collection of photographs, show- 





into a tree trunk dangles the luscious bait, 
the taste for which helps make the coon an 
amateur photographer of the first order. 
The moment he pulls the bait, the string 
to which it is fastened automatically sets 
off a flashlight charge and simultaneously 
releases the shutter. The unsuspecting 
subject has no time to register fear, so sud- 
denly is the portrait taken. 

A photograph entered by Donald R. 
Dickey of California shows that the ani- 
mals can be made to take themselves in 
their most natural poses. In this two 
foxes have met and one unwittingly takes 
the picture of both. The result is a revela- 
tion. Rumor does not credit them with 
self-denial. Yet here one was caught by 
the camera contentedly looking down from 
a rock while his companion feasts upon a 
choice morsel, the bait which made the 
picture possible. A record like this exon- 
erates them from charges of rapacity. 

In the American field no more char- 
acteristic personality could be cited than 
A. G. Wallihan, who followed the tracks of 
mountain lions with a pack of hounds on 
leash which, when freed, were relentless in 
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The materials which make up your telephone 


I 
3 
4 
5 
6 
7 
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Rubber 8 


Silk 


Cotton 10 


Linen 
Wool 
Coal 
Iron 


and where they come from 


Lead 15 
9 Copper 16 
Zinc 17 Copal 
tr Nickel 18 Shellac 
12 Aluminum ig Tin 

13 Gold 
14 Silver 


Mica 


Platinum 


Asphaltum 
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They searched the earth 
so you could talk 


Why, 
and 
away 


Gold! In your telephone? 
of course. And also coal, 
eighteen other things hidden 
under its modest coat of black. 

But what kind of gold, coal, rub- 
ber, silk, wool? And why from such 
far-flung places? Just because all 
cotton isn’t alike, and because it is 
a long journey from the nearest 
platinum mine to Chicago, where 
your telephone is made. 


Searching the markets of the 
world is part of the Western Elec- 
tric Company’ swork—-to find mate- 
rials of high quality and to make 
from these an instrument that is a 
marvel of precision and ruggedness. 

Your telephone today, sensitive to 
your voice, alert to be of service, 
was made possible only through 45 
years’ relentless meeting and raising 
of standards in its manufacture. 


Western techric 


Since 1869 Makers of Electrical Eouipment 
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at pure yeast 
in convenient 


tablets 


Hard to take? No! In Yeast Foam Tablets you 
get all the tonic values of yeast —and in a form 
you'll find most agreeable. 


. These tablets are pure, whole, dehydrated 
yeast of tested strength; they keep and— 


They don’t cause gas! 


Take them along with your regular food; by 
supplying an element necessary to nutrition, 
Yeast Foam Tablets stimulate the appetite, im- 
prove digestion and correct many disorders 
which are due to faulty eating habits and defi- 
cient foods. 

Sold by all druggists, prescribed by physi- 
cians, and made by the makers of the famous 
baking yeasts, Yeast Foam and Magic Yeast. 


SEND FOR FREE SAMPLE —25c VALUE— 
YEAST FOAM TABLETS 


Your name. 
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1750 North Ashland Avenue, Chicago Idioz!1 
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savage pursuit until the game was treed. 
Then the stage was all set for the camera; 
but as things go in photography, one needs 
good judgment and steady nerves as much 
as luck. An irate cougar forced to leap 
to earth from a high tree, with paws out- 
stretched and tail in air, is like a bolt of 
lightning in the midst of a storm. To 
eatch such a scene in midair with the 
camera is a rare accomplishment. 


In his book on ‘Trail Craft” (Stewart 
Kidd, Cincinnati). Dr. Claude P. Fordyce 


goes in detail into the lore of the sport, 




















Copyrighted by Louise Birt Baynes. 
THE EVENING SONG. 


This picture of a coyote received first 
honorable mention for photographs of 
mammals in captivity. 











which he calls ‘“‘game hunting with a 
camera.”” The wildest animals, says Dr. 
Fordyce, are governed by two predominant 
forces—love and hunger, and the wilderness 
photographer takes advantage of this 
knowledge. For instance, a study of the 
food habits of birds in winter will result in 
placing the camera at a given position with 
the almost certain arrival of the desired 
subject. The writer goes on: 


Deer will invariably dart away before 
one can get within twenty yards of them, 
as they are very keen, relying more on the 
senses of smell and hearing than of ‘sight. 
One had best begin his nature-study pho- 
tography with the common birds of the 
neighborhood. They are usually abun- 
dant, easily found, and they offer the great- 
est facilities for this kind of work. Take 
the wood thrush for example. Her strong 
plumage markings show up well in a print, 
and her nest is generally located at a con- 
venient distance from the ground. Focus- 
ing should be done while the bird is away. 
Cut away as few branches as possible, and 
in adjusting the camera to trees, use the 
ball-and-socket kodapod instead of a tripod. 
If you have a long focus lens, use it, 
altho a single combination lens _ will 
produce a photo of good definition. The 
common fault is underexposure. By using 
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Courtesy New York Zoological Society. 


HE TOOK A PRIZE. 


The portrait of this benign and aristocratic 

chimpanzee was awarded first prize for 

photographs of mammals in captivity, in 

the exhibition held by the American Museum 
of Natural History. 














the smallest stop, the surroundings are 
brought into focus. If the bird is wild, use 
a long rubber tube to operate the shutter 
lever, or attach a string to the same. 
Hunting with a jack-light is illegal, be- 
cause the animal has a poor chance for a 
safe getaway, as the light—first noticed 
out of euriosity—blinds him. Advantage 
is taken of this in flashlight photography. 





THE LIVELY JOB OF SHIPPING 
WILD ANIMALS 

HE king cobra had to be moved into a 
new box. He wasa very wild snake, 

and whenever his captor approached him, 
the cobra beat its head against the wires 
of the cage. As this cage was only a shal- 
low box made of flimsy, decaying boards 
and covered with a wire netting, and as the 
snake was the largest cobra on record, 
measuring twelve and a half feet, it 
seemed expedient, to put it mildly, to 
give him a better home before shipping 
him from Singapore to New York. So the 
animal dealer, Mr. Frank H. Buck, as he 
explains in Asia (New York), had a hand- 
some box made of teakwood with a plate- 
glass top, and when this was delivered at 
Yew Kee’s compound, where he was keep- 
ing the snake, the task of changing the 
cobra to his new quarters was undertaken. 
Yew Kee and two of his Chinese assistants, 
and Beni Chee, Mr. Buck’s Malay “boy,” 
who were helping, were standing in the 
center of a narrow cement passageway 
that ended blind against a wall. On one 
side of the passageway were a number of 
wooden crates containing tigers; on the 
other side were some fish-tanks. One of 
the Chinese assistants picked up the old 
box, and just as he came to the center of 
the passageway, the rotten bottom fell 
out of the box and the snake was dumped 
on the fioor. And then, says Mr. Buck: 


Everybody lost his head. My “boy,” 
who faces tigers intrepidly, jumped over 
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No other typewriter can meet the hard 
requirements of the student 


HOUSANDS of Coronas “‘graduated” from 
college last spring. Thousands more will 
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The student who hasn’t a typewriter is working 
under a handicap, and Corona is the one type- 
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Greater portability. Cor- 

ona weighs only 64 pounds, 
and is not screwed to a board. 
Folded, in its neat case, it can 
travel around the world. 


Greater simplicity. Cor- 

ona has only half as many 
parts as other typewriters. Very 
easy to use, very hard to get out 
of order—two very important 
points for the free and easy life 
of the student. 


Greater durability. Cor- 

ona was the first practical 
portable typewriter, and it is the 
only one that has been tried and 
perfected over a period of years. 
Its war record speaks for itself. 


Special keyboards. Engi- 

neering, chemical, medical, 
mathematical or foreign language 
keyboards, as well as a variety 
of sizes and styles of type. No 
extra charge. 


Your local Corona dealer will be glad to show you 
Corona and to explain our easy payment plan. 
Write for our interesting booklet No. 5, and the 
address of the nearest Corona store. 
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For Every User of English 


The unusual new book, EXPRESSIVE ENGLISH, by 
J. C. Fernald, L.H.D., is indispensable to everyone who 
uses En sh in writing or speaking. This book puts the full 
power of English at your command. It treats every phase 
of rhetoric and grammar, showing how to convey the exact 
Pression you wish with the greatest power and beauty. 
474 tages, cloth bound. Price $1.90; by mail $2.02 
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three or four boxes and got away. The 
Chinese scattered in all directions. I was 
left at the farther end of the passageway, 
and between me and freedom was the snake. 
It was almost at my feet. It raised about 
two and a half feet of its body off the floor, 
extended its hood and began to glide to- 
ward me, hissing and stretching out its 
forked tongue. I kept backing up and the 
cobra kept gliding nearer. When I had 
flattened myself against the wall, it was 
not more than three feet from me. I had 
never been so badly frightened. If I had 
had a broom or a heavy stick, I could have 
killed the snake, but I did not even carry 
the six-inch knife I usually wear in my, belt. 
Suddenly I thought of my white coat. 
I tore it off and, holding it out before me, 
threw myself on top of the snake. As 
I sprawled over it, I felt its body wriggling 


; under me, but I could not be certain that 


its head would not dart out from the coat 
and that I should not feel its fangs in my 


| arm or body in. the fraction of a second 


Fortunately I had 
eaught its head firmly. The men now 
eame rushing up to help me. My “boy” 
reached over, gathered up the coat and 


that I lay there. 


| placed the cobra in the teakwood box. 


On another occasion Mr. Buck had an 
adventurous journey home with an orang- 
utan. At the time he received the order, 
an orang-utan was hard to find in Singa- 
pore, and when he did finally get one from 


British North Borneo, it chanced to be 
con- 


an unusually ferocious beast. He 


tinues: 


When we sailed, my wild man from 
Borneo was very savage and beat against 
the iron bars of his cage. But my con- 
tract called for a tame orang-utan, and 
I decided to tame this fellow. Two men 
ean handle a wild orang if they get hold 
of him, one by each arm, stretch him out 
and hold him firmly by his two wrists, 
so he ean not reach his captors with his 
savage mouth. I called the ship’s car- 
penter, who was working for me in his off 
hours, and said: ‘‘Now, Jim, we must get 
a collar on this orang, but the first big 
job is to get him out of his cage. You will 
have to take hold of one arm and I'll 
grab the other. If I should let go my side, 
he can take your arm right off with his 
jaw. I have every intention of holding 
fast to my side. How about you?” 

Jim assured me that he would live up to 
his side of the contract. My orang was 
three and a half feet high, with a big 
chest and an arm-stretch of six feet. But 
he was only half-gr>wn, and two men of 
ordinary strength > uld easily handle h' » 
if they kept cool. I knocked off three bars 
of the cage, reached in, took the orang by 
the wrist and pulled him out. Then 
I shouted to Jim, “Catch hold!” And 
between us we stretched out his arms, 
taking a firm hold of his wrists. Cecilio 
was standing behind me with the collar 
and chain. The orang kept pulling and 
twisting to get out of our grip, and he 
snapt his jaws and beat his head around, 
so that it was very difficult for Cecilio 
to slip the collar over him. Out of the 
corner of my eye I saw Jim go white. In 
spite of his promise he became confused 
and lost his head. Suddenly the arm he 
had been holding was loose, and the 
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Shortage of Unskilled Labor is 
Growing Acute--It’s Your Problem 








There is less unskilled labor avail- 
able to-day than for years past 
and more work for it to do. 





» | 
The one remedy 
for labor shortage 


Statistics show that for the past three years many 
more alien laborers have left this country than have 
entered. This fact coupled with restricted immigra- 
tion are chief reasons for wage increases and the 
growing labor shortage in many industries in various 
parts of the country. Labor costs are high and - 
will continue to be so. Machinery for replacing 
labor is the one remedy at your command. 
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animal lunged toward my side. For a mo- 
ment I held on; then I had to let go the 
other arm. As I did, the orang rushed 
toward me. I took a long step back, but 
he came right after me, his mouth wide 
open and his arms stretched out. I took 
another step or two backward, standing in 
the position of a boxer. He raised his 
head a trifle and gave me an opening, just 
as he reached out one arm to get hold of 
me. At that moment I hauled off with 
a good swing and caught him right on the 
point of the jaw. It must have been 
a good wallop; for down he went, just as 
I have seen men go dowi for the count in 
the prize-ring. When he came to, he was 
wearing a collar and chain. At first he 
snapt at me and { had to stay a chain’s- 
length away, but, with petting and kind 
words, he was soon drinking milk and tea 
out of a bottle. Within two weeks he 
was perfectly docile, and I was able to 
deliver a tame orang-utan in San Fran- 
cisco. 


Sometimes the mishaps with the ani- 
mals, far from being dangerous, furnished 
entertainment for all the passengers. On 
one voyage Mr. Buck had five hundred 
monkeys on board, thirty-five to a crate. 
The crates were piled a little too high for 
rough weather, and at a sudden lurch of 
the boat, one of the top crates fell down 
with a crash to the deck. It broke open, 
and thirty-five monkeys went scurrying up 
the masts. In the first excitement of 
getting free, three or four of them jumped 
overboard, and some means had to be 
devised of enticing the rest of them into 
a new crate built by the ship’s carpenter. 
This was the plan followed: 


I removed all the food from my quarters 
and tried starving them out. Four or five 
of them I caught in a big net, but the others 
continued to chatter down at us from the 
rigging. Then the passengers became 
interested and entered a prize contest to 
see which of them would catch the most 
monkeys. A number of boxes were 
brought up from the store-room, and the 
passengers set traps along the deck. 
Each box was propt up with a peg attached 
to a.string, and underneath the box ba- 
nanas and bread were placed for bait. 
As soon as a monkey slipt under a box to 
investigate, the passenger pulled the string 
and the monkey’s days of liberty were over. 
In four or five days we had all the run- 
aways back. 

In July, 1921, when I was returning 
home with a large shipment of cat animals, 
I had an experience less entertaining for 
the passengers. After we left Honolulu, 
the sea began to grow stormy. We had 
moved some of the cages up on the hatches, 
but we did not have time to change them 
all; and one of the leopard cages was left 
down on the iron deck near the rail. I 
seldom ship animals in cages not in perfect 
condition, but I had been obliged to put 
the leopard, a Malay trapt only a day or 
two before our sailing-date, into an old 
cage that had been knocked around my 
compound and had rotted on the bottom. 
He was very ferocious. 

That evening at dinner I said to the 
captain: ‘‘I don’t believe it is safe to 
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that insure the Nation’s safety, 
Peace finds myriad blessings! 


N 1802 Eleuthere Irénée du Pont de Nemours, 
at the invitation and with the assistance of 
Thomas Jefferson, built on the Brandywine River 
the first du Pont plant . . . . the first powder 
mill to be erected in America. Jefferson had seen 
the vital necessity to the country’s safety of insur- 
ing its supply of explosives, and so du Pont 
became powder-maker to the United States Gov- 


ernment, 


For the 120 years following, from 1802 to 1922, 
the du Pont Company has been a manufacturer 
of explosives . . . . today, explosives are but one 
of the family of du Pont products. 


And the reason is . . . . The Chemical Engineer! 


* * * 


6 pp: Chemical Engineer is a strange mingling of abili- 
ties 


—a coupling of the man of science with the manu- 


facturing expert. He isa chemist who knows manufac 


' turing as well as his science, and who can take the 


chemist’s discoveries on the experimental scale and put 
them into production on the larger scale of commence. 
His province is the practical transformation of matter 
from useless to useful forms. And he has brought into 
the world’s manufacturing plants a new knowledge, a 
new set of abilities, that has revolutionized industry in 
the past generation, 


The du Pont Company was one of the pioneers in de- 
veloping the Chemical Engineer. Since its founding by 
E. I du Pont de Nemours, who was himself a chemist, 
it has been building on the foundations of chemistry, 
for the manufacture of explosives called for increasingly 
higher forms of chemical knowledge. And in the early 
years of this century, the du Pont Company had come 
to have one of the finest research staffs in the country, 
and in addition a staff of Chemical Engineers, men who 
knew manufacturing as well as chemistry. 


Lithopone and dry col- For every requirement 


Enamels, stains, fillers, paper. ink and ing, tree-plantung, irri- 


uses. ete. 8 


For toilet articles, au- 

tomjobile windows, Ether and other phar- 

novelties of many maceuticals, pyroxylin tically every industry. purposes, 
inds, ‘Tranaparemt. of or lacquers and enamels. 

in any color 

tion. 


This staff was essential, for since 1802 the du Pont Com- 
pany’s larger service has been to be ready to supply the 
Government with whatever explosives it might need for 
the country’s defense. And for the same reason, the com- 
pany had acquired sources of supply for the large quan. 
tities of the raw materials that it might one day need— 
acids, nitrates, coal-tar products and other materials that 
were absolutely essential to the production of explosives. 


In war, immense quantities of such materials are des- 
perately needed—in peace, very little—yet the supply 
of materials has to be kept open, for who knows when 
they may be instantly needed? 

But how? The Chemical Engineer found the answer. 
And in the answer lies the key to the du Pont Com- 
pany’s family of products. For the products that du 
Pont makes are not unrelated products. Each of them 
has its root in one or another of the materials used in 
making explosives. 


It may be another use of the same materials as in the 
manufacture of dyes. It may be a variation in process, 
as in the case of Pyralin and Fabrikoid. It may be a 

uct like paints, varnishes, enamels, etc., in which 
the knowledge of the Chemical Engineer is needed, and 
the colors produced in dyes, may be used. It may bea 
product like ether, or a long list of chemicals that other 
industries use, which the du Pont Company produces 
in manufacturing its other products. 


* * * 


S, the seemingly unrelated products that 

carry the du Pont Oval are not strangers, 

but brothers in the same family. They are not 

merely the diversions of peace, but the peace uses 

of materials that the country’s emergencies may 

require the du Pont Company to have at hand in 
overflowing abundance. 

This is one of a series of advertisements published 


that the public may have a clearer understanding 
of E. I. du Pont de Nemours & Co. and its products. 


5 ore ott: Ae ith 


PRODUCTS A. cree 


Solutions for coating 
leather. Bronze pow- 
ders 


, An ever-expanding line 
Forvaried usesbyprac- of dyestuffs for ai! 





E.I.DU PONT DE NEMOURS G&w COMPANY .Inc., Wilmington, Dek 
TRADE @UPIND MARK 
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“When I Was a Boy—” 


How often you hear men say, “TI had a Daisy 
when I was a boy, and it meant more to me 
than any plaything I ever owned.” 

Today parents are looking for more than 
mere playthings for their boys. They encour- 
age those sports that make for health, manly 
training, and character. 

That is why so many parents, mothers as 


‘The Happy 
Daisy Boy’’ 





Sanaa hay 







Ninn 





well as fathers, want their boy to learn to 
shoot, and select the harmless Daisy Air 
Rifle for his first gun. The Daisy is safe, as 
it uses compressed air instead of powder. 
Different Daisy models range in price from 
$1.00 to $5.00, and in size to suit the young- 
er as well as the older boys. Ask any hard- 
ware or sporting goods dealer. 


DAISY MANUFACTURING COMPANY, Plymouth, Michigan, U. S. A. 


AILSY 





AIR RIFLES 















BIRDS, BEASTS AND TREES 
Continued 




















SIXTY-FIVE YEARS A LEADER 


Having elasticity, conforms to 


the figure. 


No. binding, no 


cramping. Measures full size, 

giving the freedom required. 
MADE IN 

Flat Knit Spring Needle, Fine Wools 

mixed wi 


with cotton. 
Colds and 


the Body. 


A_ Protection 
Sudden Chilling 


Guaranteed NOT to Shrink 
Light, Medium and Winter Weights 
Eight Qualities 
$1.75 to $5.50 per Garment 
Ask Your Dealer 
Glastonbury Knitting Co. 
Glastonbury, Conn., Dept. 36 
Sample Cuttings Free 











leave that leopard down on the deck. A 
big wave would let him out.” 

“The barometer is clear,” he replied. 
“Don’t worry.” 

So I turned into my berth that night 
without giving the matter any further 
thought, but at half-past five an officer 
came to my cabin and told me that one 
of my leopards was out. I tore into my 
clothes and ran out on deck. I found the 
eage turned upside down with the bottom 
broken in. It had been knocked over by 
a big wave that had washed over the deck 
as a strong wind came up during the night. 
We were carrying a deck-cargo of oil- 
barrels. The leopard had run among 
these and was crouching in one corner 
between two barrels. I went back to my 
cabin to get my rifle. 

By this time the news had spread among 
the 125 passengers that the leopard was 
loose, and there was a panic on board. I 
told the captain that I did not want to 
shoot the animal if there was any chance 
of catching it. He said: ‘‘Don’t worry. 
I'll fix the passengers.’’ And he gave in- 
structions to have all the doors leading into 
the passengers’ quarters locked. I went 
down among the oil-barrels, but when 
I started for the leopard, he jumped over 
the barrels, passing within a couple of feet 
of me and springing out on the open deck. 
He hesitated a moment and then ran up the 
steps to the main deck. He stopt beside 
one of the hatches, just as a Chinese 
steward was crossing the deck with two 
buckets of water. The boy looked around 
and when he saw the animal within two 
feet of him, he dropt both buckets and 
made a mad dash for an open doorway 
leading into the officers’ quarters. The 
leopard, which was just as frightened as 
the Chinese boy, also decided to make for 
this door. They arrived at the same un- 
psychological moment. The boy’s hair 
stood on end when he saw the big beast 
beside him. This time the animal snarled 
and reared back, with its claws extended. 
I was about fifteen feet away and getting 
ready to shoot. Near by was a boom with 
rigging hanging down. The Chinese gave 
one look at the leopard’s claws, made 
a bold leap for the rigging and climbed up 
more than twenty feet before he stopt. 
Practically all the passengers had now 
gathered at the windows on the promenade 
deck and were watching the scene. 

I ran around to the starboard side and 
opened a door into the officers’ mess-room. 
The leopard was crouching in a hallway 
leading to the officers’ quarters. As I was 
entering the hallway from the end farthest 
from ‘the leopard, I fired three shots into 
space. He was frightened and ran out on 
deck again. The first officer was standing 
outside, and when the animal saw him he 
turned and came round to the starboard 
side, where I had left the door open. An- 
other shot from my revolver sent him 
scurrying through the doorway. I slammed 
the door and made him a prisoner in the 
mess-room. Then we brought up the cage, 
which had been mended by the carpenter, 
took out the iron bars at one end of it, 
backed it up against the door of the hall- 
way leading into the mess-room, and 
boarded the top of the doorway so the 
leopard could not jump over the open space 
at the top of the cage. And finally I 
opened the door and nailed the cage to the 
open doorway. 

In the hallway leading into the mess-room 














square window through 


was a small, 
which the mess-boy passes the food to the 


officers’ table. I opened the window and 
for over an hour tried to get a rope noose 
over the leopard’s head without going into 
the room. The officers tried to help me, 
but the chairs and table hampered our 
operations. Finally 1 knotted the rope, 
lariat fashion, crawled in from the hall 
window and stood on the sideboard just 
inside the room. After several attempts 
I managed to get the lasso over his head. 

Then the fun began. He shifted and 
pranced around, but I continued to hold 
the rope tight, at the same time throwing 
the end of it through the open doorway 
into the cage and shouting to the officers 
who had gathered round the cage and 
seized the rope, to tighten it at their end 
before he could pull it off. Then I ran 
around through the passage to lend a hand 
in dragging the leopard into the cage. 
As soon as we had him there, we put the 
bars down, and they stayed down until he 
was safely delivered to the Lincoln Park 
zoo in Chicago. 





THE CAVORTING OF KARTOUM, THE 
ELEPHANT 


LEPHANTS should not frisk too gaily 

in the spring, at least not to the 
extent of butting gates, reinforced with 
railroad iron, into bent and _ twisted 
wrecks. The joy of his first promenade 
brought quick punishment to Kartoum, 
the big African elephant at the New York 
Zoological Gardens, and closed his outdoor 
holiday for the time being. During the 
warm April days Keeper Richards turned 
the Indian elephant, Alice, outside into her 
big yard for the first time since autumn. 
Alice ran in great shuffling circles, waving 
her trunk and trumpeting in high glee. And 
then, says the Zoological Society Bulletin 
(New York): 


Kartoum, at the other end of the build- 
ing, responded in a thunderous voice and 
pounded on the door to attract Keeper 
Thuman’s attention. Thuman swing open 
the massive doors and the great beast was 
immediately on the run, flapping his huge 
ears, tearing up great clods of turf and 
tossing them high over his neck, and other- 
wise greeting the outside air of a wonderful 
day. All would have gone well if Kartoum 
had been satisfied with these manifesta- 
tions, which brought a crowd of visitors to 
enjoy the sport, but he decided to speed up 
the fun by butting the fences. There had 
been a bad bend in one of the massive top 
rails, which we had in mind as a job for the 
blacksmith. This was produced by the 
elephant’s anties directed from the adjoin- 
ing yard during the spring of 1921. Kar- 
toum headed for this bulge in the fence, 
and with one well-direéted blow of his 
ponderous head he straightened it as 
thoroughly as if the iron-workers had been 
at work for a day. ; 

_ But this failed to close the performance. 
Noting his success at short range, he backed 
well up and charged the partition gate, 
which is reinforeed with heavy railroad iron, 
and the gate was bent over more than three 
feet at the top, heavy bolts were stript of 
threads, and the structure reduced to a state 
of ruin. As Kartoum gleefully swung 


around to aim a drive at the other gates, he 
was hurriedly escorted indoors by Keeper 
Thuman, and there he remained until his 
exuberance materially calmed down. 
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Dr: : 
Lyons 


Be Dentifrice that made fine tooth Fashionable m 
owder- ZN" 





Dr. Lyon’s doesn’t attempt to prescribe 
for you. That is left. to the dentist. 





So you don’t have to wonder what 
Dr. Lyon’s is doing besides clean- 


— 











ing and preserving your teeth. It 
is unmedicated. It causes no 
throat, nose or gum irritation. / . 
Dr. Lyon’s is thoroughly 
safe, practical and efficient jf 
for both children and h 
grown-ups. It brings sat- 
isfaction and admiration 
—Lyonized teeth. “ 


a le, rs CUETO Pe 
=) 


Approved by the 
best dental authorines 
for over fifty years. 


I. W. LYON & SONS, Inc. 
530 West 27th St., New York. 
Canadian Distributors: 
LY MANS, Limited, Montreal. 

































Here are bookcases that will look well in* your 
home! Their unusual decorative possibilities are 
now a delight to homes of character. As graceful 

i f book treasures, Globe- Wernicke 


. ° , 
PA Sectional Bookcases stand . . always dust-proof, v4 
“built to endure,” designed to grow. They become 1” the Globe 


Te } an intimate part of your library and your home. / Wermnicke Co. 


You’ll enjoy the popular prices-found everywhere’ pt. B4, 
© Cincinnati, Ohio 


The Globe=“Wernicke Co. 


Please send me with- 
out charge your booklet 
Unusual Decorative 


if Cincinnati - 
of Y New York Chicago Boston : Effects for Bookcases. 
Detroit Cieveland Philadelphia (a 
Washington New Orleans fj Name —— Sa 
St. Lewis ff ; 
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Insure your packages 
as you wrap them 


an GO) 0 0b OTe 80 bY 


Amer! 


MEMORANDUM ( Mail ar once} 


IGURANCE COMPANY of NORTH AMERICA Dept. L102! 
Therd ond Watmat erwers Pht ntmteeon Po 


Send information regarding Parce! Post Insurance 





















free Book of wesigns 


e oe FOUNDRY 
D-p* LL.D. West 27th Street. New York C 











F The South’s 
Answer 


‘ The South answers in positive terms 
the question about its progress. The 
reply deals with plain facts without 
reservation or apology. To mention 
one proof of Southern success, the value 
of manufactured products shows this: 


i 1900 $1,564,186,000 
Year 1910 $3,158,388,000 
1920 $9,808,114,000 
A sturdy, permanent growth of cities is measured 
in this increase of manufacturing. Caldwell First 
Mortgage Bonds, issued against new office build- 
ings, apartment houses and hotels, have behind 
them adequate security and income and are sup- 
ported by Southern industrial strength. 
Write for booklet, ‘The South’s Answer” 


Yield: 7% 
Maturities: 2 years and upward 
Denominations: $100, $500, $1000 


CALDWELL & CO. 
600 Union St.. Nashville-Tenn. 


iNew York Chicago —_—Detroit St. Louis 
"Gnamnati New Orleans Knorville Chattanooga 
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HOW BOTTOMLEY DID IT 


ORATIO BOTTOMLEY is in jail, 

but his methods, as the London 
Economist observes, are ‘‘an interesting, 
if revolting, study.”’ Leaving aside Bot- 
tomley’s eloquence and his appeal to 
British patriotism, it is worth while noting 
his actual financial dealings as described by 
the London weekly. His method may be 
ealled the ‘‘snowball”’ method: 


He starts one concern. When that 
begins to go wrong, he merges it with an- 
other. Shares in the first, together with 
a fresh cash payment, may be exchanged 
for shares in the second, and so on. And 
all the time the new money coming in suf- 
fices to pay off such of the subscribers to 
the earlier concern or concerns who demand 
repayment with inconvenient insistence. 

From the wealth of evidence which 
Truth has unearthed, this method may be 
briefly illustrated. In 1918 Bottomley 
started the War Stock Combination. The 
avowed idea was to raise a fund of £77,- 
500 in 15s 6d subscriptions, and purchase 
£100,000 in War Savings Certificates. 
He got the money and more, and it is a 
marvelous tribute to the prestige that he 
had achieved that the public forgot that 
the largest holding of Savings Certificates 
that any one holder could purchase was 
£500. The original proposal was to pledge 
the certificates for £10,000 with a banker, 
and draw for that amount in prizes, instead 
of waiting five years for repayment. Ow- 
ing to the restriction mentioned, National 
War Bonds were purchased and an an- 
nouncement (readily swallowed) was made 
that a proper prize drawing had taken 
place. 

The flotation of the Victory Loan gave 
Bottomley a wonderful opportunity. He 
appealed on patriotic grounds for sub- 
scriptions to a Victory Bond Club. (In- 
cidentally, subscribers to the War Stock 
Combination were offered exchange into 
the Club on payment of a cash considera- 
tion.) Shares were of £1 each, and un- 
limited in number; the proceeds were to be 
invested in Victory Bonds; interest was to 
be pooled as a fund for prize drawings. 
In spite of glaring errors in the prospectus, 
the public subscribed nearly £500,000. 
Shortly afterwards Bottomley, operating 
from Paris, formed the Thrift Prize Bond 
Club—a scheme similar to the Victory 
Bond Club, except that subscriptions were 
to be invested in French Credit National 
5 per cent. bonds. In 1920 Bottomley 
announced that the Victory Bond Club 
had been “‘merged”’ into the Thrift Prize 
Bond Club, in spite of the fact, which 
should have been obvious, that the French 
lottery laws made the latter club illegal. 
Faced with this illegality, Bottomley found 
yet another opportunity for raising money. 
In exchange for their shares in the Thrift 
Club he offered subscribers Credit National 
Bonds at £15. In spite of the fact that 
these bonds could be bought for £9, much 
money came in this way. 

There is no need to go into further detail. 
In spite of the growing discontent over the 
earlier schethes, in spite of glaring mis- 
takes in his ‘‘ prospectuses,’’ the impetus 
of Bottomley’s war-born prestige carried 
on his ‘‘snowball’”’ plans, so that some 








people could always be induced to throw 
good money after bad. 

If the Londoner had his Bottomley. 
the Bostonian had his Ponzi, and The 
Economist's word of warning to investors 
in connection with the Bottomley crash 
may be worth reading by Americans: 


Those who wish to take the most 
ordinary safeguards to preserve their sav- 
ings must essentially observe a few simple 
rules:—(1) Never trust merely to the 
glamour of a popular name. This is of no 
value as a substitute for proper financial 
organization and safeguards. (2) Always 
approach an appeal for subscription in 
a critical. spirit. The more apparently 
attractive the offer, the greater should be 
the suspicion. (3) If possible, never deal 
except through a recognized member of 
a Stock Exchange or a bank, and, if finan- 
cially uninitiated, always seek advice in 
such quarters. (4) For those whose means 
are very small, and who have no ready 
aecess to bank or Stock Exchange advice, 
it is a good rule to stick to the securities 
of the State, which in these days are offered 
in the smallest denominations. (5) Re- 
member that attempts to get rich quickly 
usually mean a quick increase in poverty. 





A FRIENDLY WORD FOR LABOR 
BANKS 

HE greatest of American banks, at 

any rate, is not jealous of one of the 
latest developments in American banking. 
Since the Brotherhood of Locomotive 
Engineers opened its National Cooperative 
Bank in Cleveland, we read in a recent 
bulletin of the National City Bank of 
New York, “eight other banks sponsored 
by labor organizations have gone into 
operation in different parts of the country, 
and fourteen or fifteen more are known to 
be in process of organization.”” The New 
York bank hears that the new engineers’ 
bank has been very successful. We read 
further: 


There is no reason to suppose that these 
labor banks will introduce any significant 
innovations into banking practise. The 
idea of cooperation, in the sense of a di- 
vision of profits with customers, is not new 
in any line. 

One of the most distinet services these 
banks will render will be in demonstrating 
how little there is in the idea entertained 
in some quarters that banking is a business 
of privilexe and that banks do nothing that 
is beneficial to the common man. The 
labor banks have all the privileges that any 
other banks ever have had, and if they can 
demonstrate their ability and willingness 
to render better service than other banks 
do they will walk away with the business. 
If they encourage the practise of thrift, 
teach the value of private wealth to the 
community, and help to ineculeate respect 
for property rights, as may be expected, 
bankers generally will rejoice in the progress 
of the movement. 
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Ford Owners 










acclaim Veedol Fordol 


The Ford owners of America were 
first told the story of Veedol Fordol 
on August 26th. On September 16th 
—three weeks later—161 carloads 
containing over 10,000 barrels of this 
new economy oil for the Ford auto- 
mobile had been shipped to every 
section of the country to supply the 
tremendous demand. And this initial 
demand has been increasing daily. 


Veedol Fordol was certain of im- 
mediate success because four ‘years 
of exhaustive laboratory and road 
tests proved conclusively that it 
mastered the unique and com- 
plex lubrication problems of the 
Ford engine and transmission. 
With the use of Veedol Fordol, the 
Ford further enhances its reputation 
for economical operation. 


Give Veedol Fordol a trial. That’s 


V 





The new 


what one corporation operating a 
fleet of 900 Ford cars did—and 
adopted Veedol Fordol. That’s what 
big city and government departments 
did—and adopted Veedol Fordol. 
They discovered for themselves 
the economies of Veedol Fordol es- 
tablished by Tide Water engineers. 

Read the “Eight Economies of 
Veedol Fordol”’ listed at the right. 

A trial will convince you, as it has 
already convinced thousands, that 
Veedol Fordol in your Ford car 
means a new motoring satisfaction 
plus many new economies. 


Veedol Fordol is on sale*at all dealers who 
display the orange and black Veedol sign 
TIDE WATER OIL SALES 
CORPORATION 
11 Broadway, New York 


Veedol oils and greases are sold 
throughout the world 


EEDOL FORDO} 


economy oil for Fords 
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8 Economies of 
Veedol Fordol 


1—10 to 25%, saving in gasoline— 
Hundreds of tests have demonstrated 
that Lo = Fordol conservatively 
saves 10% cc jon. 
25% to 33% rm have been devel- 
oped repeatedly. 


2—Eliminates costly ‘‘chatter’’- 
Veedol Fordol lengthens the life cf 
Ford brake and transmission bands 
by properly lubricating them. “‘Chat- 
ter,” a result of faulty lubricants, is 
entirely eliminated. 





3—10 to 25% saving in oil—The 
savings in oil consumption run from 
10% to 25%. The exact savings de- 
pend upon the mechanical condition of 
— eee and the lubricant formerly 
u 


4—10 to 25°, less carbon—Veedol 
Fordol forms on an average from 10° 
to 25% less carbon in the Ford engine 
cylinders. The exact savings depend 
on the mechanical condition of the en- 
gine and the lubricant formerly used. 

carbon means more power with 
fewer repairs. 


5—Resists heat and friction- 
Veedol Fordol possesses to a super degree 
the famous characteristic of all Veedol 
oils to resist heat and friction. 


6— Increased ability to coast— With 
average lubrication a Ford will only 
coast down steep hills. With Veedol 
Fordol coasting is possible down the 
slightest grades. 


7— Resists fuel dilution—Even with 
poor fuel, Veedol Fordol maintains 
its power-seal and lubricating value 
longer than other oils. Result—more 
miles per gallon of gas and per quart 
of Fordol. 


8—Fewer repairs—-Because Veedol 
Fordol masters the lubricating prob- 
lems of the Ford power plant the 
result is a hitherto unknown freedor 
from engine vibration and repair L ills 


Send for Veedol <i oe booklet 
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| CURRENT EVENTS 











FOREIGN 


October 4.—The Turkish Nationalists ac- 
cept in principle the Allied proposals for 
a neutral zone around the Dardanelles, 
and the plan for Thrace, which the Allies 
agree to turn over to the Turks. From 
Athens comes a message that the Greek 
Government has ordered general mobili- 
zation of the classes of 1917 and 1918. 
Former Premier Venizelos requests the 
United States Government to express 
its disapproval of Turkish authority in 

e until adequate safeguards for 
Christian minorities are made. 


amend of Austria, Great Britain, 
rance, and Italy sign a protocol making 

effective the League of Nations’ plan to 
save Austria. 


The final count on the plebiscite on pro- 
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Scot fissue Towels 


REG. U.S. PAT. OFF. 


encourage 


clean hands 


They provide the pleasure of a perfectly fresh, 
clean towel for each person every time; a towel 
that’s yours first and yours only; never touched by 
other hands; always soft, fresh, pure white. 

ScotTissue Towels are now preferred in organi- 
zations, large and small, which realize that clean 
hands are a factor in commercial good will—that 
clean hands mean hands perfectly and safely dry. 

Millions of soft “thirsty” fibres in every Scot- 
Tissue Towel leap to their work of draining dry 
every drop of moisture from your skin and leave 
a refreshing sense of cleanliness. 

Druggists, Department Stores and Stationers 
sell ScotTissue Towels at 50c per carton of 150, 
and even less by the case (except in foreign coun- 
tries). Try our new handy toc pack of 25 towels. 

Don’t confuse ScotTissue Towels with 
paper towels. 


harsh, non-absorbent 
Look for the name on every 





Complete Office Out- 
fit—plate-glass mir- 
ror, nickel-plated 
towel rack and 150 
ScotTissue Towels— 
all for $3. See it at 
your dealer's. 











Every ScotTissue Towel 


contains millions of soft 
Thirsty Fibres, which absorb 
four times their weight in 
water. They make Scot Tissue 
the quickest-drying. most sat- 
isfactory towels made. 


Scott Paper Company, Chester, Pa. 
New York Philadelphia © Chicago San Francisco 


for ‘Clean Hands in‘Business~ 











hibition in Sweden shows a total vote 
‘of 839,078 for and 924,874 against pro- 
hibition. : 


October 5.—The Mudania conference 
comes to a sudden halt when the Turk- 
ish Nationalists declare that the Turk- 
a Sipe must enter Thrace immedi- 
ately. PS 


More than 100 people are killed in a forest 
fire in Ontario, Canada, which destroys 
eight towns and causes damage running 
into millions of dollars. 


October 6.—The Turkish Nationalists in- 
sist on immediate occupation of Thrace, 
rejecting the Allied protocol for the 
occupation of Thrace by 1,000 Allied 
troops. 


' October 7.—The Turkish demand for 
Thrace is agreed to at an Allied confer- 
ence in Paris, with the proviso that the 
Turkish Nationalist troops shall not 
| occupy Thrace until after the signing 

of a Turko-Greek peace treaty. Turk- 
ish infantry and cavalry are reported to 
have violated the neutral zone around 
Ismid. In a cable to President Har- 
ding, 28 Christian deputies of Thrace 
protest against its restoration to Turkey 
. “@ reproach on Christian civiliza- 

on. ; 


Rebel forces under General Murguia are 
defeated by Mexican Federal troops at 
Guarache, Durango. 





| October 8.—The Mudania conference is 
| resumed, but General Harington, the 

British representative, warns the Turk- 
ish Nationalists that he will make a 
demonstration against their troops if 
they are not withdrawn from the neu- 
tral zone near Ismid. The Greek Gov- 
ernment agrees to withdraw from 
Eastern Thrace. 


October 9.—The Mudania conference ad- 
journs pending presentation of the 
Allies’ proposal to the Turkish Nation- 
alist Government. The proposals in- 
clude the withdrawal of the Turkish 
troops from the neutral zone, limita- 
tions of Turkish gendarmerie in Thrace, 
and non-occupation of Thrace by the 
Turks until after the signing of the 
peace treaty. 


The British Foreign Office announces that 
America’s enforcement of the prohibi- 
tion law within the-three-mile limit is @ 
matter of domestic policy. 


The Joint Council, representing the Brit- 


ish labor parties, adopts resolutions 
calling for the ‘‘immediate resignation 
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Wherever you go, you see Packard trucks; and 
everywhere you seé them, they are on the job, 
doing their work without apparent. strain 
or effort. 


It is this known consistency of service which 
has won for Packard Trucks the special con- 
fidence, not only of fleet users, but of truckmen, 
and business firms, using but one or two trucks. 
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Such users must have a truck that they can 
depend upon, month after month, and year 
after year,—and they enjoy this reliable per- 
formance, in fullest measure, in the Packard. 


They find, too, that Packard’s first cost is lower, 
generally, than that of any other truck which 
may be said to compare with it in quality; 
that its after costs are also lower; and that it 
depreciates more slowly. 


Packard Trucks range in capacity from 2 tons to 7% tons; and in price from $3,100 to $4,500 


'n 682 cities and towns throughout the United States, Packard Truck Service Stations give owners highly skilled service at a reasonable cost. Packard 
Truck costs, always low because the sound Packard construction minimises the need of repair, are held still lower by this expert, broadcast service. 


Ask the man who owns one 
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Over the top! 


BANG! Clang! R-r-r-r! S-s-s-s! Over the top go the 

Bad Heating Imps! All winter long, they'll ruin 
your comfort, spoil your disposition, and wreck 
your pocket book. They'll make your radiators 
sputter and spit and leak. They’ll keep those radi- 
ators filled with cold air so that the steam can’t 
enter no matter how much coal, (money), you burn. 
They’ll make your home a noisy ice-box. 


Stop those Imps before they start! Call the 
Watchman, the No. 1 Hoffman Valve! 


$2.15 makes a hot, coal-saving radiator 


Ask Your Heating Contractor for a No. 1 Hoffman Valve, 
Watchman of the Coal Pile; or send $2.15 to our Waterbury 
Office and one sample valve will be sent you. Put this valve 
on your worst radiator. When it has convinced you by mak- 
ing that radiator silent, hot and coal-saving, have your Heat- 
ing Contractor put No. 1 Valves on all your radiators. Then 
you'll know what real heat-comfort and fuel economy mean. 
And you'll never hear or see the Bad Heating Imps again. 


Five full years of satisfactory service from Hoffman Valves 
is guaranteed you in writing. 


HOFFMAN SPECIALTY CoO., INC.. 
Main Office and Factory. 
WATERBURY, CONN. 
Boston New York Chicago Los Angeles 
“MORE HEAT FROM LESS COAL” is a booklet 
about Hoffman Valves; and why they increase 
comfort and lower coal bills. Write for it today. 


_more heat from less coal 











CURRENT EVENTS 
Continued 

















of the government and an election of a 
new Parliament.” 


An Allied military mission arrives in 
Adrianople to reassure the population 
and investigate alleged excesses. 


DOMESTIC 


October 4.—The United Mine Workers’ 
Union demands continuanee of the 
present wages in the mines until 1925, 
and in addition a six-hour day and a 
five-day week. 


Eighty-three railroads, operating approx- 
imately 65,000 miles, and employing 
between 125,000 and 130,000 members 
of the federated shoperafts, have set- 
tled the shopmen’s strike with their 
system federations, according to Presi- 
dent B. M. Jewell, of the shopmen’s 
union. . 


October 5.—The Railroad Labor Board 
hands down a decision in three cases 
that the contracting of railroad work 
to outside agencies is illegal, the Board 
following a precedent established in 
previous cases. Railroads of the south- 
eastern section and brotherhood or- 
ganizations of conductors and train- 
men sign in Washington an agreement 
settling all outstanding differences be- 
tween them, and extending present 
wages and- working regulations until 
October 31, 1923. 


October 6.—Attorney-General Daugherty 
issues a decision requiring all American 
ships to observe the Prohibition law, 
and all foreign ships entering American 
ports to have no intoxicants on board 
when they pass within the three-mile 
limit. President Harding issues orders 
for the strict enforcement of the de- 
cision. 


The Railroad Labor Board again holds, 
in 17 more cases, that the contracting- 
out system is a violation of the trans- 
portation act. 


Army lieutenants break all known records 
for sustained flight in a heavier-than- 
air flying-machine by remaining in the 
air over San Diego, California, 35 hours, 
18 minutes and 30 seconds. 


October 7.—Chairman Lasker, of the 
United States Shipping Board, orders 
the masters of all vessels of the Board’s 
fleet, as well as all ships under charter 
to private companies, to unload every 
drop of alcoholic beverage they may 
have on board. In the case of foreign 
ships, enforcement will not be at- 
tempted until after October 14. 


October 8.—The United States Treasury 
announces the flotation of a $500,000,- 
000 bond issue to refund the war debt, 
the issue carrying 4% per cent. interest 
and running from 25 to 30 years. 


President Harding announces the appoint- 
ment of Will H. Hays as Chairman of @ 
general committee, on which all Amer- 
iean relief organizations are represented, 
to raise money for relief work in the 
Near East. 


The New York Giants take the fourth 

straight game from the New York 

ankees by a score of 5 to 3, and wit 
the world series. 


The death rate in the registration areas of 
the United States was 11.7 per thousand 
popeetion in 1921, as against 13.1 in 
1920, announces the Department of 
Commerce. 
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THE LEXICOGRAPHER’S 
EASY CHAIR 


To decide questions concerning the correct use of 
words for this column, the Funk & Wagnalls New 
Standard Dictionary is consulted as arbiter, 

Readers will please bear in mind that no notice 
wil] be taken of anonymous communications, 











“M. P.,"" New York, N. Y.—*' What is the cor- 
rect pronunciat:on of reconnoiter?"’ 

The word reconnoiter is correctly pronounced 
rek’’o-noi’ter—the first e as in get, the first o as in 
not, the oi as in oil, and the last e as in over. 





“L. P.,”’ Brooklyn, N. Y.—* Please give me the 
meaning of the phrase, ‘Suaviter in modo, 
fortiter in re."” 

The phrase means, “Gently in the manner, 
firmly in the act." 

“Cc. B. S.,"" Beckley, W. Va.—**Can you give 
me any information as to the origin and meaning 
of the expression ‘Yours truly’ or ‘Yours very 
truly,’ used as the termination of letters?” 

The form “ Yours truly" owes its origin to the 
earlier form, “I solemnly assure you that I truly 
am, Sir, yours." The form dates back to 1632, 
since which time it has been used as a compli- 
mentary close, as by Robert Burns, ‘‘ Yours most 
truly’’; Walter Scott, **‘ Yours truly’; Thackeray, 
“Yours truly’; and De Morgan, “Yours very 
truly."". Presumably the form was adopted when 
intercommunication became less formal and more 
frequent, and thus supplanted the old form, 
“Humble and obedient servant.” 

The form “Yours faithfully,” still widely -in 
use in England, is interpreted to mean ‘“ With 
fidelity or firm allegiance, with all loyalty.” 
The first example we have of this is one from Wil- 
liam Pitt, quoted in G. Rose’s “ Diaries,’’ 1787, 
I. 68: ** Most sincerely and faithfully yours.” 


“E. E. K.."" Chevy Chase, D. C.—* How is 
Avon pronounced?” 

The term Avon may be pronounced e’van (e as in 
prey, a as in final), or av’an (first a as in fat, 
second a as in final). 

“R. A.,”” Chicago, Tll.—‘** A’ and ‘B’ are first 
cousins. They marry, but not to each other 
Both have children. Will you kindly let me 
know what relation ‘A's’ children are to ‘B'? 
Also, what relation ‘A’ and ‘B's’ children bear to 
each other? Some maintain that ‘A’s’ children 
would be ‘ B’s’ first cousins once removed. Others 
say that they are second cousins. When it comes 
to the relationship that the children bear to each 
other, some contend they are second cousins and 
others third. Please decide.” 

Definition 1 of the word cousin reads: “One 
collaterally related by descent from a common 
ancestor, but not a brother or sister. Children 
of brothers and sisters are first cousins; children 
of first cousins are second cousins, etc. A first 
cousin once removed is the chi!d of one’s first cousin; 
a first cousin twice removed is the grandchild of 
one’s first cousin, ete. A second cousin once 
removed is the child of one’s second cousin, etc. 
A first cousin once removed is sometimes called 
a second cousin, a second cousin a third cousin, 
and so on.” 

From this definition it will be seen in the case 
you cite that (1) the children of “A” (who is first 
cousin of “B"') are cousins once removed of 
“B”; and (2) that “A’s” and “B's” children are 
second cousins (not third cousins). The con- 
tention that ‘‘A's"’ children are second cousins 
of “B,” and not first cousins once removed, is 
explained in the quotation above (‘‘a first cousin 
once removed is sometimes called a second 
cousin’’). See the New STanparp Dictionary, 
Pp. 560, s. v. “consanguinity,”’ for additional in- 
formation if you wish to pursue the subject further. 


“C. W. C.," New York, N. Y.—‘Is it correct 
to use the expression ‘most unique’ and if not, is 
it even permissible to use it? In other words, 
are there any comparative or superlative degrees 
of uniqueness?” 

“Unique. An adjective meaning ‘the only 
one of its kind,’ frequently misused for ‘odd,’ 
rare,’ ‘unusual. Its meaning shows that it is 
incomparable. Sometimes used erroneously with 
most and very."-—Mend Your Speech. 


“G. W. R.,” Enterprise, Ala.—*'Please give 
=. the correct pronunciation of the term ‘cue 


The term Cytherea is correctly pronounced 
Sith’’i-ri’a—first i as in hit, th as in thin, second i 
asin habit, third i as in police, a as in jinul. 
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nominations of 
'$10,$20,$50,and 
$100, they are 
bound in conve- 
nient wallets--- 
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American . 
Azsocintinn Cheques 


FOR TRAVELERS 


















—universally used by travelers in every land. 

—your counter-signature in presence of acceptor identifies you. 

—safe to have on the person because they can not be used until they 
have been countersigned by the original holder. 

—safer than money, and frequently more convenient than Letters of 
Credit because the bearer is less dependent on banking hours. 

—issued by banks everywhere in denominations of $10, $20, $50, 
and $100. 

—compact, easy to carry, handy to use. 





















Ask for them at your bank or write for particulars to 


BANKERS TRUST COMPANY 
New York City 
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Each Flake 
Hides 25% Bran 


Pettijohn’s is a special grade of 
soft rolled wheat—the most flavory 
wheat that grows. In countless 
homes it has become the favorite 
breakfast dainty. 

Each flake hidesa flake of bran. 
Fhe food is 25% bran, 
yet no one would sus- 
pect it. 

So it supplies two food 
essentials—whole wheat 
and bran—in the most 
delicious form. 

You will serve this 
dainty very often if you 
try it once. 


The Quaker Qals @mpany 


Cuticura Soap 
Complexions 
Are Healthy 


Soap, Ointment. Talcum.2Se.overy where For samples 






















































For select and original articles 
on religious and social topics see 


The Homiletic Review for November 


30 cents a copy $3.00 a year 


FUNK & WAGNALLS COMPANY New York 
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INVENTORS should write for 


PATENTS. Free Guide Books and RECORD 
OF INVENTION BLANK ore disclosing inven- 
tion. Send model or sketch of your invention for our 
Free opinion of its patentable nature. 

VICTOR. J. EVANS & CO. 
759 9th Washington, D. C. 


THE4E LITTLE SHOE 
—has this message for you— 


slenderized ankles and pretty 
feet two. 


















See page 62. 























can be retained or recov- 
ered. Send for literature 
about the celebrated 







‘French BASSE 






Gluten Bread (Pain 
Gluten Solidifie)15 loa’ 
Postpaid $2. 
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“THE - SPICE - OF v LIFE 

















Easy.—Tracner—‘“Name the seasons.” | 
Purit—‘Pepper, salt, vinegar and mus- 
tard.” — Hollywood High School News. 





Free Gratis.—Orrice Boy—‘‘Say, Boss, 
what is free verse?” 

Country Eprror—‘‘Poetry clipped from 
the exchanges, William.”—J/ udge. 





Punctured but Proud.—‘‘Here, waitress. 
This doughnut has a tack in it.” 

“Well, I declare! I'll bet the ambitious 
little thing thinks it is a flivver tire.”— 
Youngstown Telegram. 





Inexperienced.—‘‘ Moses,” 
Eben, “was a great lawgiver. But de 
way he was satisfied to keep de ten com- 
mandments short an’ to de point shows he 
wasn’t no regular lawyer.’ —Washington 
Evening Star. 


The Original Touch.—A utHor (at private 
film exhibition) —‘‘That’s quite an original 
plot. When are you showing me the film 
of my book?” 


Firm MaGcnate—‘You’ve just seen 


| you by your first name?” . 


said Uncle | 





it.”.— Punch (London). 
Same Effect.—Visiror—“‘You must have 
been visited by a bad hurricane from the 
appearance of your buildings.” 
Farmer—‘‘No; I rented my farm last 
month to a movie concern to make a five- 
reel comedy.” —Film Fun. 








Queer Coincidence.—CoLLEce—‘‘Hey, 
who got my black shoe? I’ve got one of 
somebody’s tan pair.” 

Epucation—“Don’t that beat the deuce! 
I’m in the same fix and trying to make an 
8 o’clock.”"—Stanford Chaparral. 





Art Wins 
“Oh, I just love art,” said the soulful maid, 
And she heaved a soulful sigh. 
“Art who?” asked the flapper. 
believe 
I have ever met the guy.” 
— Harlow’s Weekly. 


“T don’t 





Help Wanted.—They pointed partic- 
ularly to the need for placing more power 
in the hands of the police to rid the city of 
persons who often have drifted in from 
other cities to ply some criminal trade in 
the Capital, as advocated frequently in the 
past by The Post.—From a News Item in 
the Washington Post. 





By Their Deeds.—Farmer—‘“Have all 


the cows been milked?” 

DatrymMaip—“All but the American 
one.” 

Farmer—‘“‘Which do you call the Amer- 
ican one?” 


DarryMain>—“The one that’s gone dry.” 
—The Passing Show (London). 





Discriminating Verdict.—A countryman 
with a local reputation as a vocalist attended 
a dinner, and was asked to sing. Altho 
he had no music with him, and was as 
hoarse as a frog, he consented to try, but 
broke down. 

“Never thee mind, lad,” said an elderly 
guest, trying to cheer him up; “never mind 
the breakdown, for thee’s done thy best; 
but th’ fellow as asked thee t’ sing ought 





Heavy Hint.—Citaupe—‘May I call 


99? 


Noran—‘How about your last name? 
— Harlow’s Weekly. 





Good Speaker, Anyway 


MISS DUNCAN DANCES; 
3,000 CHEER SPEECH 
— Headline in the New York Times. 





Something to Chew On.—‘‘Have you 


Tue Lirerary Digest?” 


“No. Nothing but Wrigley’s and Bee- 
man’s.’’—Overheard by the Hudson Ob- 
server. 





Did He Mean It?—Hostess—‘‘ What, 
going already, Professor? And must you 
take your dear wife with you?” 


Proressor—‘Indeed, madame, I’m 


| sorry to say.I must!” 





A Large Order.—‘‘I want a dress to put 
on around the house,”’ said the lady in the 
department store. 

“How large is your house, madam?” 
inquired the new clerk.— Hollywood High 
School News. Joa 

Recipe for Longevity 
When you walk 

And when you fliv 
Look both ways... 

And try to live. 

— Detroit Motor News. 





Raise Wanted.—M otHer—‘‘Johnny, why 
in the world are you feeding the baby 
yeast.” 

JoHnny—‘Boo-hoo! She’s_ swallowed 
my quarter and I’m trying to raise the 
dough.” — Hollywood High School News. 








Cars for Everybody.— Mrs. CrawFrorp— 
“We're getting up a club to study auto- 
suggestion. You must join.” 

Mrs. CrassHaw—‘Auto-suggestion? If 
it’s a new scheme to get your husband to 
buy a car, you can count me in.”—Judge. 





The Breaks of the Game.—‘Yis, sor, 
wurk is searee, but Oi got a job last Sunday 
that brought me a quid.” 

“What, Pat? You broke the Sabbath?” 

“‘Well, sor, it wuz me or the Sabbath. 
Wan of us had to be broke.”—Melbourne 


Punch. 





In Darkest London.—SaNnpwWIcHMAN (on 
wet “summer” day)—‘‘Wot kind o’ bloke 
is that, mister?” 

GENTLEMAN—“‘He’s a Parsee—an Indian, 
you know—a sun-worshiper.” 

SANDWICHMAN—“Worships the sun, do 
’e, sir? I suppose ’e’s come ’ere to ’ave & 
rest!”"—The Passing Show (London). 





The Investigator—A small boy came 
hurriedly down the street, and halted 
breathlessly in front of a stranger who was 
walking in the same direction. 

“Have you lost half a dollar?” he asked. 

“Yes, yes, I believe I have!” said the 
stranger, feeling in his pockets. ‘Have 
you found one?” 

“Oh, no,” said the boy. “I just want 
to find out how many have been lost to 
day. Yours makes fifty-five.”— Western 





- to be shot.” — The Baptist. 





Christizn Advocate (Cincinnati). 
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“GMC TRUCKS ARE 
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SEVEN STEPS AHEAD” 








Reduce Hauling Costs 50 Per Cent 


GMC Truck Tractors Make Possible New and Limit- 
less Opportunities for Hauling Volume Tonnage 


Transportation of volume tonnage 
by motor truck has been limited 
up to now by the lack of a power 
plant unit with speed, pulling 
ability and economy. 


Now comes the GMC truck tractor, 
fitted with the GMC Two-Range 
Transmission and for the first 
time combining successfully these 
three vital requisites of heavy-duty 
hauling. 


By taking advantage of the new 
and wonderful power that this 
revolutionary transmission pro- 
duces from an engine of moderate 
size, operating at a properly gov- 
erned speed, and utilizing it to 


/ pull not only the load one chassis 


can bear, but that of trailers— 


By making full use of the big sav- 
ings in loading and unloading time 
that come witha detachable power 
plant, and by overcoming through 
even load distribution the menace 
of huge tonnage to the roadways 
of the country— 


By these advantages— haulage 
costs for big volume tonnage are 
cut as much as 50 per cent, and 
loads carried over roads and up 
grades that other trucks cannot 
negotiate. 


This GMC achievement opens 
the way to the vast possibilities of 
the motor truck as a common 
carrier of the nation’s freights. 


ke GENERAL MOTORS TRUCK COMPANY —Pontiac, Michigan 
2 Division of General Motors Corporation 
lo GMC Truck Tractors are Made in Three Sizes for Hauling Loads of 5, 10 and 
a 15 Tons: The Chassis Prices are 5-Ton, $2450; 10-Ton, $3700; 15-Ton, $4050 
ne 
ed 


GMC Truck Chassis list as ee ’ All prices are for 
nt Follows: 1-Ton, $1295; Chassis only, at 
“a 2-Ton, $2375; 314-Ton CG 
~ $3600; 5-Ton, #3950 
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Prohibition in Europe 
OT one American in a hundred, 
really knows how the rest of the 
world stands on the drink question. 
Nothing could be more timely, there- 
fore, than a series of “The World War 
on Booze” now running in Hearst’s 
International. In the November num- 
ber Mr.Frazier Huntdefinitely explodes 
the myth of France as a country of 
moderate drinking. One of eight splen- 
did world-surveying articles. 


Science Has Conquered 
the Great Pox! 


O part of education is more impor- 
tant than how to keep well, Paul 

H. De Kruif, Ph. D. has resigned from 
Rockefeller Institute to devote his en- 
ergies to making cleartothe publicwhat 
is unsound among medical claims. His 
contributions to Hearst’s International 
are of permanent value, not only to the 


medical profession but to every home. ~ 


This month Dr. De Kruif speaks frankly 
about Syphilis; last month about Vita- 
mines; next month about Vaccines. The 
coupon below will bring you allthree. 


R a World-Survey in Thirty 
Brilliant Articles; for Thirty 
Sparkling Short Stories; for Three 
Great Novels — Mail the coupon 
below today. 


-- er eR re 


HEARST'S INTERNATIONAL 
119 West 40th Street, New York. 


Please send me by return mail a copy of the October num- 
ber containing the first of Robert Herrick’s new novel and of 
Frazier Hunt's great series “ The World War on Booze.” Also 
please enter my subscription for the next four numbers, be- 
ginning with N. b b ining the beginning of 
H.G. WELLS’ NEW NOVEL. For these five numbers—which 

tands -I 1 $1.00. 








would cost me $1.75 on the ne 























‘Men Like Gods 


SIMPLE Englishman, driving his little automobile in the out 
skirts of London, runs off the road and into the Seventh 
Dimension. Vivid with Mr. Wells’ imagination about the Future 
—no problem is too deep for him to settle. Also a fascinating and 


entertaining adventure in the romance of science. 


This novel— 


by the most important thinker alive .today—starts in Hearst's 


International for November. 


Why Ireland Chose Peace 


ANOTHER year of warfare and Ire- 
land could no longer grow its own 
food. Michael Collins—the Abraham 
Lincoln of Erin—saw no use in throw- 
ing away a population to gain a gov- 
ernment. To Carl W. Ackerman, the 
only American in his confidence, Collins 
gave all his reasoning for peace and his 
dream of Ireland’s future. 


The Other Henry Ford 


NORMAN Hapgood reaches the final 
stage of his “Inside Story of Henry 
Ford’s Jew-Mania”—the use of the vast 
Ford sales-agent system to distribute 
a message of intolerance. Next month 
begins the other side of the story. “In- 
timate Life of Henry Ford,” by Allan 
L. Benson, is a biography of the pic- 
turesque details of the great manufac- 
turer’s life. Use the coupon below. 


He Wrote “If Winter Comes” 


HILE the critics still battle over 

“This Freedom,”A. S. M. Hutch 
inson’s last book, “If Winter Comes,’ 
continues a best seller on at least 
three continents. Read his new story, 
“The Return of the Swordsman” in 
Hearst’s International for November. 
One of eight sparkling short stories you 
will find in the new November issue 


Her Own Life 


HE moral education of women isa 

subject we have no right to avoid 
merely because it is difficult to discuss 
In his new novel starting in Hearst's 
International, Mr. Herrick has faced the 
problem frankly. With firm and elevat- 
ing hand, he takes Lilla Vance, a git 
without a fatherand practically without 
a mother, and shows how painfully- 
step bystep—she works out her ownililt 


NTERESTING as it is instructive; brilliant as its 
beautiful. Hearst’s International is the most talked 


L D.10 
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Street 


November Number 





City — —~ 


about Magazine in America. Get the new Novemb 
number at your newsdealer. Or mail the coupon today. 


feasts /nternational 


NORMAN HAPGOOD, Editor 
119 WEST 40th STREET, 


NEW YORK 


Out 














